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Not Even Howard. E. Coffin 
Could Build Such a Car As This 


Everyone knows that Howard E. Coffin is the Master Automobile Designer of America. 


built more successful four-cylinder cars than has any other man, 
But, working alone, he is not capable of building an automobile equal to the New HUDSON “37.” 


A New Idea 


For more than two years Mr. Coffin 
has been organizing this staff of en- 
gineers. There are 48now. They have 
been gathered from all the automo- 
bile building nations—from France, 
Germany, England, Belgiumand Aus- 
tria. They came from 97 different 
factories. Combined they have had a 
hand in building more than 200,000 
cars. 

It is carrying out the idea of team 
work which is the foundation upon 
which all successful concerns are 
>ow built. 

Experts specially fitted to do certain 
kinds of work combined their knowl- 
edge. Therefore the HUDSON ‘‘37’’ 
represents more than that which any 
one man could do. Even Mr. Coffin, 
with his wide knowledge and recog- 
nized ability in creating new ideas, 
would fall short in an endeavor to 
build acar equal tothe HUDSON ‘‘37.”’ 

Automobiles have heretofore been 
designed usually by one man, just as 
Mr. Coffin, in all his previous cars 


has depended principally upon his 
own ability. 

Into the cars of any one man is 
combined the experience and ability of 
the individual. There also is incor- 
porated into such cars all the errors 
and hobbies, some of them impracti- 
cable, that any individual is apt to 
overlook. 


Are Mistakes Probable 
Under Such Conditions? 


We fortify ourselves against error 
by focusing upon every detail the 
combined skill and experience of as 
many experts as we can obtain. 

We do not limit ourselves. When- 
ever a man was found who could do 
work better than any one else and we 
have need for such work, that man 
was induced to jointhis organization. 

That is why there are 48 engineers 
in this company—the largest number 
employed by any automobile manu- 
facturer in the industry, and that is 
why HUDSON ears go out withcut 
mistakes. Thatis why there has been 


He has 


no error in judgment. Experience is 
not bought atthe expense of the buyer 
after the car isin hishands. Itis paid 
for out of the eombined experience of 
the men who built the car. We pay it 
in salaries and not in replacements. 
Yet many of these men are substanti- 
ally interested in the Hudson Motor 
Car Company. 

The Hudson Motor Car Company is 
not owned by individuals who do not 
contribute to the success of the busi- 
ness. With theexception of one holder 
of a small amount of stock, everyone 
interested in this Company is actively 
engaged in its operation. Conse- 
quently no earnings must be made for 
brains that are not responsible for 
those earnings. 

There is no large overhead—no 
water. That accounts, in addition to 
the value of brains in the engineering 
—in addition to the elimination of er- 
ror, for the fact that in the HUDSON 
“37 is given a quality not obtain- 
able in any cther car and never pos- 
sible under any other conditions. 


Electric Self-Cranking—Electrically Lighted 





What These 48 Men Have Done 


Some Will Advise You to Wait 

Some may say to you ‘The HUDSON ‘37’ is a new car. 
Wait and see what it does during the first year. Get some 
older car—one that has been developed slowly, that has 
been improved year after year, but which is a radical 
change from the leading engineering practices. ’’ 

That was sound advice when no builder had had exper- 
ience. Itis sound advice as applied to any car built by 
any oneman. It does not sents to the HUDSON ‘‘37" 
which is the result of the experience of these 48 men gained 
in 97 factories in building over 200,000 cars. 


The HUDSON ‘37’ is electrically self-cranking and 
electrically lighted. It is fully equipped; has 12-inch up- 
holstery, top, rain vision windshield, a motor which devel- 
ops 37-43 horsepower. speedometer, clock, 36x4-inch wheels, 
118-inch wheel base, tools and other equipment. 

Therefore it has the best quality we know how to produce. Every 
detail of laxury is developed to the highest degree. The car is entire]; 
operated from the driver's seat. Lights are controlled from the das! 
All oiling places are conveniently located. 

The price of either the Five-Passenger Touring Car, the Torpedo o: 
Roadster models is $1875, f. o. b. Detroit. 


Go see about this remarkable automobile today at the nearest 


HUDSON dealer. 


Write us for complete details, photographs, etc. 


See the Triangle on the Radiator 


HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


7460 Jefferson Ave. 


DETROIT - 


- MICHIGAN 
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The Pleasing Side of the Situation 


Sometimes, just to be- Tag in every- 
thing that is,” we take the pessimistic 
point of view and try to make the tiller 
of the soil feel down on his luck—dis- 
contented—and mournful generally. This 
is bad practice. It's bad even when we« 
drag the tariff in by the horns, and mix 
politics with our porridge. 

Anywhere, U. 


Mr. American Farmer, 

S. A., is getting along very nicely— 
thanks. That is because he has good soil, 
isn’t carrying around too many of the 
hook-worm bacilli, and has markets bang 
up at his door. 

When we get right down to the meat 
of fact, the agriculturist rather has the 
bulge on the city dweller, and we 
couldn't tell ill the reasons in one sitting, 
even if we attempted to embody them in 
a book. 

This is sort of an open letter to you, 
Mr. Farmer Person, and if we prefer to 
get chatty and talk it over, that’s our 
own peculiar affair. Let us take a look 
at you, and neither mix in poetic senti- 
ment, nor stir in any weeps. 

In the beginning, there isn’t anybody 
on earth whose experience will help you 
much in the solution of life’s problems. 
We all live our own lives in our Own 
way. We interpret our duties according 
to the conditions we meet. We form 
our moral codes in accordance with our 
conception of right and wrong. There 
isn’t anybody who has a right to butt 
in—or “obtrude,” to say it politely !— 
on our own good personal affairs. 

Every one of us likes to tell the other 
fellow how to live—how to better his 
condition. Now, there was the instance 
of Casey and O'’Brien—two good old 
souls, who spent some of their idle mo- 
ments trying to figure out the best poli- 
cies for the world. 

Casey had a bit of a farm over som?2- 
where in County Cork, and O’Brien was 
a first-rate journeyman  brick-layer. 
O’Brien fell to drinking in socialistic 
lore, and believed it, which is every 
man’s privilege. And he and Casey gen- 
erally thought along the same channels. 

Thus it chanced that on the way home 
one Saturday afternoon, O’Brien tarried 
near Casey's domain, and immediately 
set out to drill home the principles of 
the cult. 

“VY'u see, Casey.” O’Brien began, “so- 
cialism is a gr-raat thing for workin’ 
people, like me’n you. It’s a case of 
makin’ a divvy o° the spoils o’ labor, 
amongst th’ workers themsil’s. Fer ex- 
ample, Casey, you have a million sover- 
ings, let us say—and I’m flat busted. 
And now, Casey, as a dacent sort o’ 
frind, you’d gimme five hunner thousan’ 
widout askin’, wouldn’t y’u?’ 

“Sure an’ I would,” Casey agreed com- 
placently, as he puffed on his stub of a 
pipe. 

“An’ if yu had a hunner pigs, you’d 
gimme fifty—what?” 

“Indade an’ I would that,’ 
assured his friend. 

“And if y’u had two pigs, you’d gim- 
me one, tT. 


’ Casey again 


wouldn't y’u, C asey ? ? 

“Aw, the divil take y’u,” Casey snort- 
ed in disgust, “Y’'u know right well, 
O’Brien, that Oi have two pigs!” 

That's about the way with a bunch 
of these ideas of reformation. Things 
work out beautifully on paper. It is 
easy to make them agree—but it isn’t 
always so in real life. 

When we clear away the drift wood, 
the major portion of these deliverers- 
from-evil for the farm folk seek to ex- 
ploit the farmer. It isn’t just peace- 
on-earth, etc., with them. They have an 


ex to grind in more than half the cases 
—and who said that the American 
farmer isn't on? 


By Lloyd Kenyon Jones 


The chief contention raised against 
the present lot of the agriculturist is 
that he works so hard—and has so little 
to show for it. He owns a farm—some 
stock—a few buildings—some equipment, 
and maybe a motor car and a bank ac- 
count. 

By that token, he has the eternal 
bulge on the average city resident, who 
owns nothing but a case of shattered 
nerves and a few bills—payable! 

It isn’t only the manufacturer of com- 
modities who is looking to the farmer 
for a large part of his trade. The pur- 
veyor of luxuries is also in onto it. 
And his sales are usually for cash. Mrs. 
American Farmer wants a yjp‘ano, and 
comes through with the blessed coin of 
the realm for it. Young Farmer wants 
a benzine buggy, and digs down into his 
jeans and gets it—and so it goes all the 
way down the line 

The farmer in the U. S. A. is on a 
cash basis. His essentials are cared for 
by the soil. His living is better—and 
certainly purer. His work is more 
agreeable—and surely healthier. He is 
sturdy—usually He is independent— 
nearly always. 

Independence and health are big as- 
sets—and if you think not, then journey 
to the city and take an intimate view of 
how the folks live who help swell the 
census figures. If it doesn’t cramp your 
lungs and make you want to get back 
to the pure open air and the green fields 
and daisies, then there’s something 
wrong with you. 

Some farmers are not practical; most 
of them are. There are folk on farms 
who won’t water the stock—and will 
let the weeds come up and choke the 
growing grain and vegetables. There 
are farmers who will try to raise corn 
ten successive seasons on the same 
ground—but this is the exception instead 
of the rule. 

Come hand-in-hand with us, Mr. and 
Mrs. Farmer, and take a near squint 
at South Water street, Chicago. Look 
beyond the crates of chickens, and the 
bales of edibles, and see the down-and- 
outs skulking along the curbs, stealing 
a decayed cabbage here, and a bum car- 
rot there. With them, life is a tragedy. 
They get little—and that extremely bad. 
A hen that sunk its ears in the clover 
and kicked its last with pip or some 
other equally disgraceful disease, would 
be a Thanksgiving dinner to those folks 
—and they would take a chance on a 
hog newly killed by the cholera—and eat 
it raw if the price of coal were too 
high. 

They simply stopped hoping years 

ago. They don’t think very much, either. 
They are moved by primal impulses— 
and they are big brothers and sisters of 
the rats. They pick up coal on the rail- 
road tracks—and try to induce brake- 
men to throw coal chunks at them—if 
they can make faces ugly enough or 
pene volubly enough. 
Maybe you have your own little 
troubles with the plan of distribution— 
and we're not denying it. You may get 
short-changed occasionally, or may buy 
in on some fool scheme that doesn’t help 
—but in the long run, Mr. American 
Farmer, it breaks pretty soft for you. 
There’s another feature, too; a dis- 
tinctively human feature that you 
musn’t overlook. There’s still a glint 
of humanity in your heart, and you know 
the fellow on the next farm—and the 
next—and several others after that. And 
when you pass your neighbors on the 
road, there’s a greeting—and the loneli- 
ness of your acres isn’t half as lonesome 
as the brick and mortar of the city. 








When you can’t turn around without 
locking your doors—-when you question 
every one you meet—when you live for 
years in one apartment building and 
never know the other tenants well 
enough to pass the time of day, you are 
sort of marooned away out on a great 
Sahara—with other humans all around 
you, but still h»rribly alone, 

Maybe the extra papers don’t herald 
your name in big red letters, and per- 
haps the sculptor will never sharpen his 
chisel to do your likeness in marble for 
the hall of fame—but he hasn't anything 
on you. 

Now and then the old acres look rather 
dreary to you—and maybe the pulse of 
ambition gets to throbbing in your vei.s, 
and you iong for the kind of life that’s 
exactly opposite to that you are living 
It seems strangely wonderful, from a dis- 
tance—but brush up against it good and 
hard—hang onto straps in suffocating, 
slow-moving street cars or “L” trains, 
or subway expresses—and you'll have a 
longing back of the pit of your stomach, 
in your solar plexus, and want to catch 
the melody of the baying of the neigh- 
bor’s hound in the stilly morning hours. 

The great cities are filled with the 
restless many, Mr. and Mrs. U. S. 
Farmer, who are eating their hearts out 
for the old spring down in the hollow, 
and the noise of the barnyard—and it 
is all as far away from them as Mars is 
from Jupiter. 

But they keep on dreaming—and hop- 
ing—and praying a little at times, when 
the mellow mood is on—and wondering 
why they pulled stakes from the Little 
Kingdom of Plenty, and cast their lot 
with a game that took all they had—and 
gave them blanks in return. 

Sometimes you feel that it has been 
nothing but a struggle for you—and that 
you have pulled your dollars out of solid 
granite—by the roots. But don’t worry 
—and don’t kick up an unholy fuss about 
it, until you have seen how the other half 
lives. 

They simply burn up energy, and am- 
bition—with a few white souls thrown 
in for good measure—in the metropoli- 
tan marts. They reach out and take the 
innocent girlhood—and the manhood of 
the farms—and put it through the heat 
of the furnace, where there is so much 
dross the pure metal glints only occa 
sionally. 

Maybe you fall back on your pillow at 
night and sleep like a dead man—and 
perhaps you are up long before the sua, 
working and slaving—for yourself and 
your family, They are mighty well 
worth working for—and when you pruse 
just long enough to figure that the big 
noise from the great white way is a 
hollow clamor, you'll see the joke—and 
laugh; but not at your own expense. 

Your land is worth at least as much 
as it was a few years back, and perhaps 
a little more. You haven’t been losing 
much, unless you've taken a gambler’s 
chance and got bumped. The seasons 
have used you a ttifle rough at times— 
and the hot wind may come hurtling out 
of the South and burn your crops—or 
some pestilential visitation may put a 
crimp in your calculations. Those are 
not the things that count. The big 
scream is the average. 

You have a little net left at the year- 
end—and you have been fairly happy 
and prosperous and well. Those are big 
things to be thankful for—only we never 
know it when we're living so bang-up 
close to them that they grow monotonous. 


Continued on page 46 
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The Test of Education. 


fhe employer, whatever his line of 
vork, asks the applicant for a job, 

What can you do?” He doesn’t ask 
Where did you go to school? Did 
you graduate? Can you transiate 
1esar’s Wars, work problems in trig- 
nometry, or describe the difference be- 
veen the government of ancient Rome 
ind that of Persia?” The one question 
s “What can you do?” 

If the applicant can show that he 
an pull his coat and go to work at 
he job assigned, or at some useful 
ob the employer may have, there is 
. chance for the applicant to earn his 
read and butter. Otherwise he must 
amp along in quest of a place where 
the inefficient, the unskilled, the im- 
practical may find an opening. 

The test of education is fitness for 
work. The better the education the 
netter the job. 

Do your children get fitted for life 
vork in the country schools, or in the 
own schools for that matter? Can the 

ighth grader or those who finish 
ountry school go out into the world 
and earn a living by means of the 
knowledge and skill he may have ac- 
juired in school? Can he, after he 
has been through high school? If 
30, blessed be that family within range 
f such a school! 

The school statistics show a very 

ided tendency in American homes 
o edueate the children outside of pub- 

schoo] walls. Why? Because nearly 
verybody is well aware that after the 
hild has learned to read and write 
and figure a little he can get more 
ractical schooling on the farm or on 
the streets than in the school room. 
Tt has been discovered that the schools 
fo not fit pupils for real life—do not 
rive the training that enables them 

go out and earn a living. 

Would the boy become a clerical 
man in town—he must go to a private 
business college. Would the girl be 
come a stenographer—she must go to 
the private school to learn. Would 
the boy become a carpenter, an artisan 
in any line—he must go to the techni- 
cal school or apprentice himself to that 
line of work and work out. his own 
salvation. Would the farm ‘boy krow 
the principles of agriculture—he mfust 
dig them out by the slow and uncer- 
tain process of mixing home study 
with field practice. Would the farm 
girl get the fundamentals of domestic 
acience—she must go to a school where 
such things are taught. 

The test of education is fitness for 
service. That fitness should come by 
aid of the public schools below eighth 
grade, and largely finished off in the 
high school. It is a shame that we 
pay out so many millions for publie 
schools and get nothing but husks in 
return. Our boasted school system is 
a shame and disgrace. It is a hundred 
and fifty years behind the times. 








This winter in sor ifticles on 
schools, we wi!) endea lead the 
way to better ‘hines—‘tse « condition 
in our public «chools vill meet 
the test of educator ig 8 every- 
body’s probleuo vith open 
minds and courageous ifs 

oe 
Parcel« Post at Laat 
Congress pass sccels post bill 


just before adjo irs wen 


not be a mode ‘11 to at least 
one thing, start %. :' « rolling. As 
soon as we hav ed the olan a short 
time changes «an © nade to perfect 
the operation of be sarcels post 

Just how a me system will suit] 
the people remain: ~ een. It will 
involve the posta’ sfflvia u a lot of 
detail work thai 4 isiversal post 
would not, but American genius has 
always found a ws-+ sur %f difficulties. 

The new parcels post iil aot be put 
in operation unt) w2inning of the 
new year. [t will save ‘ao be estab- 
lished slowly ise it calls for a 
lot of new equiptieu! sod vostal clerks. 

Be patient Larze %wdies move 
slowly. The United States is a large 
country. The pvstelice department 
has a big job on its sands to get a 
parcels post esta) ished ‘oroughout the 


nation. 


We may now erpect « great reduc- 


tion in express rates fhe hog that 
has been so long éleeping io the trough 
will awake and yusy rhe only 


way the express npanies can save 
their hides now 's to lower their rates 
—and they will 


OE fr 


Tax Retorme. 
The Missouri farmer 's going to be 
fooled by his enemies if he doesn’t 
watch out. Every effort is being made 


to have him work against and vote 
against a tax reform that will mean 
more to Missour! than anything that 


has happened in that state in a gener- 
ation. 

The Land Owners’ 
sociation is ¢preading alarm and 
poisoning the thought of the farm- 
ers of the state on the subject of taxa- 
tion. It ts well for the Missouri 
farmers to find out who fa back of the 
movement opposing the single tax. It 
is well for them to discover whether 
it is a wolf in sheep’s clothing that is 
flocking with them. 

The history of taration has always 
been the same, the farmers are fooled 
into voting just as the corporations 
and land speculators desire them to 
vote—for their ewn selfish good and 
much to the farmer’s disadvantage. 

Why are the real estate men, the 
land speculators the railroads and all 
exclusive franchise corporations, euch 
as street car companies, gas and elec- 
tric companies, telephone and tele 
graph, water works eorporations and 


Protective As- 





Vile it may | 








Wall street so concerned lest the poor 
farmer be the victim of the single tax? 
Simply because they know that as 
taxes are now levied the above con- 
cerns can shift the burden of taxation 
upon the farmers and they likewise 
know that under a system approach- 
ing the single or land tax they will 
have to pay their just share of taxes. 

If these pay their just share of taxes 
it remains a simple problem to see 
that the farmer will have to pay less 
taxes. The single tax does not put a 
burden upon the farmers who actually 
work their land. 


—¥Cg- 
Why Not Banquet Together? 


How many farmers ever sat at a 
banquet of any sort? How many 
ever sat at a banquet of farmers? 
In some localities the farmers’ clubs 
meet together in social sessions 
around the picnic table once a year, 
or lunch together at their regular 
meetings, bug§ seldom do they get to- 
gether for a real banquet spread at 
which time the get-together spirit is 
uppermost and local jealousies for- 
gotten. 

It need not be said that farmers 
can’t afford a dollar dinner just as 
well as anybody. They have the 
money but are not in the habit of 
spending it for high-priced feasts. 
They have a banquet every week at 
home but do not reckon the value 
of it. But what if it did cost a dol- 
lar or two for a banquet at a local 
hotel, it would be money well spent 


lif the meeting together created a 


better fellowship. 

The utter lack of fellowship, of 
any coordinating interests, is the 
cause of dissatisfaction on the farm, 
and a failure to get all that is com- 
ing to the farmers. Cooperation is 
a flat failure wherevér farmers can 
not meet together in perfect accord 
in a social way. The banquet spirit 
rightly precedes cooperation—and 
will naturally make a success of any 
united effort. 


—fO E- 


The Political Game. 

The political checkerboard lies be- 
fore every voter and he is wondering 
what move he can make that will win 
the game as he is playing it. The 
standpatters are trying desperately to 
block the game. The progressives are 
moving steadily towards the king row. 
Which will win? 

When you play checkers you've got 
to make every move count. You can’t 
afford to lose a point unless by so 
doing you advance your game as a 
whole. The game is right out in 
sight of your opponent. Nothing can 
be worked on the sly. So in politics. 
The enemy knows every possible move 
and will do his best to trap you, or 
get you to sacrifice too much. 
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Scattered playing, or playing around 
the edges doesn’t win the game. It 
must be a concentrated effort with a 
single purpose in mind. 

What will the progressives gain just 
now by splitting up into smaller party 
groups? But the Bull Moose Progress- 
ives will say that if all progressives 
join with them they will have a sweep- 
ing victory: Yes, but the Democratic 
progressive says he has a progressive 
party of his own just now; the plat- 
form and the candidates are progress- 
ive. Why should he join the new 
party when victory is almost a reality 
for his own party? And the Republi- 
can progressive wants to know why 
he should desert the old party at a 
time when progressives have all but 
got control of the Republican party. 
The long bitter fight over control is 
about at an end. Most of the old 
party leaders, who have stood so per- 
sistenly for Big Business, are down 
and out. The Senate is in the hands 
of progressives like Cummins and La 
Follette. Shall the Republican voter 
defeat such progressive senators as 
Kenyon and Borah, or the Democrat 
defeat, by splitting his party strength, 
such men as Gore® 

It is well to pause a moment and 
see what is hoped to be gained at this 
critical time by the votes we cast. 
Let us rebuke where rebuke is needed, 
but let us not foolishly throw away a 
chance to make progressivism a real 
factor in national politics. 

Can it be expected that a Senator, 





a Congressman, a Governor or any 
other man nominated as a Republi-| 
can, or as a Democrat, or as a 
Socialist, will desert his party and 
join a new one? The only way a 
candidate can honorably change from 
one party to another is to give the| 
voters a chance to declare whether 
they will follow him after he changes 
party affiliations. 

It is risky to change horses in the| 
middle of the stream. There ig such | 
a thing as losing out entirely by split- 
ting progressive votes too much. The! 
Prohibitionists have never gotten any- 
where because they have continually 
lost the'r votes. Their cause is good 
and had they joined with any other 
party that was working toward tem- 
perance they could have gained their 
point. The saloon works with the 
party or the candidate that is on their 
side. The Prohib‘tionist has not been’ 
as wise. Likewise, we may see the) 
progressive cause suffer if we are not 
careful in the voting we do this fall. 

The national ticket may be rebuked 
by any method that seems best, but 
do not hazard too much in state elec- 
tions. Keep progressive United States 
senators and congressmen on the job. 
Keep state legislators on the job who 
will re-elect progressive United States 
senators. In some states this means 
Republican control of the state. In 
other states it will mean Democratic 
control. In some, perhaps, this can 
only be accomplished by the Bull 
Moose Progressives. The point is—do 
some careful thinking before you drop 
the ballot in the box 


—FO ge 
Soil Invoice Needed. 


It is impossible to find a banker or 
a business man who never invoices 
his accounts and his stock. Business 
cannot live long on slipshod methods. 

But what about the soils of Iowa?) 
They are the wealth of the state. They 
are the foundat‘on of our prosperity. | 
They are the stock in trade, ‘the re-| 
serve funds in the bank. But we go! 
on year after year, drawing from these 





the funds of fertility; go on farming 
blindly and recklessly, taking no ac- 
count of the morrow 

Other states have discovered that it| 
pays to know how much can be drawn | 
from the soil and not bankrupt the 
state. They find that it pays to know 
what particular crops are adapted to 
certain soils of the state; that it pays 
to know how much of certain soil ele- 
ments are yet left in the bank to draw 
from; that it pays to know what and 
how much must be put back into the 
soil to produce prosperity and plenty 
for the state. 

But what has lowa done? Nothing. 
The soils department of our state col- 
lege hasn’t scratched the surface yet. 
It is crippled by lack of funds for 
soil investigation. Shall lowa go on 
in this reckless manner until she needs 
millions of dollars worth of commer- | 
cial fertilizer? Shall we wait until) 
this bank of ours is robbed of its de- 
posits before we take precautions to} 
prevent it? 

Men of Iowa, this is a day when| 
greater things must be done in this 
state. The legislature must realize! 
that Iowa is yet rich enough to spend) 
some money in order that she may} 
continue to get more money to spend. | 
This is a state matter and the expense 
must be met by the whole state. The| 
fertilizer trust has gradually moved | 
camp westward and Iowa will be in- 
vaded next if we don’t watch out. 


—fo ge 
Value of Crop Rotation. 

The farmer in the past has been 
more or less of an investor, but the 
investment has been more in the 
form of “more land to raise more 
corn to feed nwre hogs, to buy more 
land, etc.”’ 

The fact that the area of desirable 








land now unoccupied is very limited, | 


is gradually putting a stop to that 
kind of investment It is forcing 
people to consider more seriously 
the possibility of “growing more 
corn to feed more hogs’’ without ob- 
taining more land. There was a 
time when the middle west country 
was new and money was so scar¢e 
emong the farmers that it was dif- 
ficult, if not impossible, for them to| 
meet the expense necessary to the 
employment of improved methods. 
This drawback does not exist today. 
Nevertheless, the most common ob- 
jection offered when an improved 
method of cropping is presented, is| 


that it would cost too much to put it| 


into operation There is quite a 
general feeling that a rotation of 
crops Tequires so much extra fenc- 
ing that it is too expensive. With- 
out discussing the question of 
whether or not crop rotation re- 
quires extra fencing, we would ask 
why that is an objection provided 
it increases the income from the 
land sufficiently to more than pay 
the extra expense. 

Bulletin No. 125 of the Minnesota 
Experiment station gives the re- 
sults of extensive experiments with 
various crop rotations. The authors 
of this bulletin estimate that ‘‘Min- 
nesota farmers could increase their 
yields at least $2 an acre, simply by 
adopting and strictly adhering to 
such rotations.”” This is certainly 
sufficient increase to more than cover 
the expense required to rearrange 
fields, move fences, etc. Following 
is a paragraph from this bulletin: 

“The added income from 20,000,- 
000 acres of improved land at $2 an 
acre would be $40,000,000, or an 
average of $200 on each of 200,000 
farms. If the investigation by the 
United States Department of Agri- 
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culture and the state experiment sta 
tions, the instruction in agricultural 
colleges and high schools, in con 
solidated rural schools, distri¢t rural} 
schools and farmers’ institutes, sup- 
plemented by publications, both pub- 
lic and private, and by other means 
promoting good farm management, 
would induce the farmers to reor- 
ganize their farms properly and 
would result in this inereased in- 
come at a cost in the state of na- 
tional and state expenditures of a 
million dollars annually, the sur- 
plus would be $39,00,000. If $9,000,- 
000 of this were required to re- 
arrange the fields, move and build 
fences, do the field work.in a better 
way than it is now done, and buy 
and care for better seed, the net sur- 
plus to the people would still be 
$30,000,000, and, in the large view 
the figures would reach this sum, 
leaving a net profit of $150 a farm. 
Speaking broadly and with averages, 
out of the $150 increased earnings 
each farmer should be able to use 
$50 in increasing the value of build- 
ings, implements, machinery and live 
stock, which averaged in 1900 for 
the state about $1,500 a farm, rais- 
ing the average in ten years to 
$2,000 a farm. The other $100 is 
needed by the average farm family 
to provide leisure and facilities for 
better education and to develop 
country life more rapidly. 

‘An average of $100 more annual- 
ly, Gevoted to better food, better 
|schools, better home education and 
|the social development of Minne- 
sota’s farm boys and girls would so 
react as to increase even more large- 
|ly the income and splendid country 
|life springing from Minnesota’s 
| land. Still another $150 a farm 
could be added to the incomes by 
developing better varieties of crops 
,and better breeds of live stock: ana 
it may be that still another $150 
could be added by the use of fer- 
tilizers costing less than half that 


amount.” 


Business Management 

One farmer will fail to get ahead 
and the neighbor next to him will 
succeed. The land is the same, the 
climate identical, the opportunities 
ecual. But one loses time and money 
because of bad arrange:nent of fields 
and buildings and by a lack of system 
in his farming. He keeps cows that 
do not pay; has more horses than he 
needs; grows the wrong kind of crops 

The neighbor makes every lick count 
and insists that all stock shall more 
than pay their way. Instead of a lot 
of idle geldings he has sufficient 
brood mares that g've him a paving 
by-product. He has pulled up the 
fences and re-arranged the fields so 
he has the least amount of travel to 
and from, the least waste space, and 
has moved his buildings so they are 
convenient. 

In other words, one man i; a busi 
ness farmer and the other-is not. . One 
has studied his farm and his farming 
with a view to get the most net profi: 
from it, 

Are you rushed from sun up to dark. 
from early spring to late fall so, that 
you never have time for recreation 
and pleasure? Maybe it is not so 
much the lack of help as the lack of 
system. 

Does your farm need re-arrange- 
ment? If so you can get help from 
the Department of Agriculture. at 
Washington. Some state agricu ural 
colleges have a department of farm 
management and are willing tq: help 
plan the farm. Ans 

















sh to present a short article descriptive 
the farm of Jobn B. Halsey,e hill farmer in | 
/hio. who is anything but lazy, as results show. 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


From a Bramble Thicket to 
a Doddie Farm 


By Ernest Merrill 
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But the farm has changed. 
| From a thicket of sumac, from. a wil- 
(derness of briars, from a harbor for 
game and vermin it has become one of 
the best, if not the best, stock farm in 
Olive Township. Of course that may 
not be saying much; of course §it 
doesn’t compare with a farm of the 
same area in some other section where 


the soil is much different, but from the 
investment and length of time, it shows 
a wonderful return for the labors of one 


man. It is rated in commercial! circles at 
ten thousand dollars. 

How? Hard work—early, late. be- 
tween times; never any “time out with 


the store box jury 

Verily, “the shadow of the master fat- 
teneth the land.” 

No tobacco, (Ouch, somebody's toes) : 
no booze, (Oh, somebody else’s corns): 





H —_— 
nan ctor he 
sheep, with three small children and ne 
help but his good wife; on a farm that 
as literally and absolutely a_ thicket 
of sumac and briars; fence rows a wil- 
derness and fields all overgrown: and 
issuming an indebtedness that would 
are many a man out of & years 
owth, w may judge somewhat of the 
ra of the man, of his will power, 








I t ere eu! Thos of 
us who have g rirs and a number 
vho ha not ‘ recall without very 
much effort some of the years which fol 
lowed shortly after 1S91 for instance, 
‘vs and ‘tH nd ‘95, and some of us 
would like to forget the way the best 
fixed of us had to scrape and save to 
pull throug! th trying times: yes, 
“t] ere “es ré lean ve _* v9 

Then ther were years of drouth, 
when the wheat didn't pay for the seed | 
and the corn didn't husk out enough to 
feed the stock through the winter; 
while the hay was almost a failure. 

Then there wa year when the 
barn burned wit le season’s crops 
stored within, and all the farm machin- 
ery and implement erily he jests at 
mortgages who ne ci rried one. 

A man is ne‘ beaten until he ac- 








Id house partly showing 
edg I. B.” never did, 
And he NEVER WAS defeated! 
He stu out taved on the 
farm—he there ye 
He hasn't changed, t] s, not so very 
much: perhaps the gray is beginning to 
show, and perhaps the top is getting just 
bit thin, but w hen it omes to doing 
dav's rk. wh n the boys begin 
get | tg te shoves a little 
ardet 1 the } right on. 








fand strict 


| ern 


business. 


attention to his own 


The income from this farm for the 
last three months was over $1500, and 
the principal was undisturbed. 

Surely there are some of us who are 


doing much better than that, surely also, 
very surely, the vast majority of us have 
realized much than that; they are 
the fellows whom I want to read this. 

In the vear 1900 he bought a regis- 
tered calf, a black one, and from that 
start he has by purchase and growth in- 
creased his herd until today he has about 
forty head on the place. 

Ile doesn’t live in the old house 
more. It is moved back and a new, mo 
and up-to-date one has taken its 
likewise a new barn has taken 
the one that was burne. 
addition more recently 


’ 
less 


any 
] 


place ; 
the place of 
and with an 













A Junior yearling Weig g “ by 
ne of the sons 
now makes a building 42x78 feet, afford 


ing mow room for tons of clover hay 

The silo, in use the third year, fur- 
nishes still more feed for growing and 
fattening stock, and finishing show stuff, 
supplemented by tons of cotton seed 
meal and other “mill feed.” 

With the exception of two years when 
the farm furnished a surplus of feed over 
stock, he has never sold a dollar’s worth 
of roughage off the farm, and all the 
manure has been applied to the fields to 
grow better crops and increase the prod- 
uctivity of the soil The result of this 
system is found in the fact that Halsey’s 
wheat and corn always run higher in 
yield than his neighbors by many bushels. 

Some years wheat was sold, but it was 


always the endeavor to replace it with 
some manure-making feed which would 
return its value to the soil, and more 
recently it has been the unfailing rule 


to market all the products of this farm 
on the hoof. 


The little olive branches grew up into 
“six foot stuff.” lithe and sturdy, and 
they were all at home. Get that, broth: 
farmer? 

One of the bovs owns the (junior 
yearling shown. Do you think you coul 
get that boy to take a job in town at 
seven dollars a week? 

And, some of these times he will find 
the right girl. one who is intérested in 
the Doddies too, and then I know the 
town won't get him 

What is success? We usually measure 
it by the dollar, but there really is mort 
than that: and he who wins only that 
is an empty failure: but that man on 
the farm. who wins more than the dol- 
lars: that man who finds as the frosts 


of the years begin to settle on him, that 
there is a safe and trustworthy hand to 
which -Jhe can give the lines, while he 
sits back on the cushions and enjoys the 
ride, with his lifelong helpmate by his 
side—that man has won success. 
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plans were applied to 
the farm home of M. I. Mullins by a 
landscape garc “er and show how a farm 
home can be made beautiful.Editor. 

The plans worked out for these grounds 
are with reference to the convenience and 
accessibility of the whole place. The 
lawns and gardens are laid out in gen- 
erous manner, and as carefully designed 
as for a city home. 

The carriage drive approaches the 
house with a_ graceful curve, 
through a carriage porch, then curves off 
toward the stables; or, making the circuit 
of a turn large enough to accommodate 
a touring car, again enters the carriage 
porch. This permits the driver of a ve- 
hicie to leave the passenger at the house, 
and when ready to depart, take them up 
with his vehicle headed toward the high- 
way. 

At the side of the driveway, and sep- 
arated from it by a three-foot strip of 
parking, is a walk leading up to the 
house. At the entrance to the grounds 
substantial brick pillars are placed at 
each side of the driveway, and on top of 
each is an ornamental electric light furn- 
ished by the home plant. 

The stables are served by a separate 
drive, communicating with the carriage 
turn and the field drives. The driveway 
is bordered with a combination curb and 
gutter of cement, and made of gravel 
with a clay binder. The walks are of 
cement. 

The orchards are at the sides and rear 
of the stables. The vegetable and fruit 
gardens are on the side of the stables 


The following 


passes 


OUR ADVERTISERS 


We believe that every adver- 
tisement in this paper is backed 
by a responsible person. But to 
make doubly sure we will make 
good any loss to paid subscribers 
sustained by trusting any de- 
liberate swindler advertising in 
our columns, and any such 
swindler will be publicly ex- 
posed. We p otect subscribers 
against rogues, but we do not 
guarantee to adjust trifling differ- 
ences between subscribers and 
honest, responsible advertisers. 
Neither will we be responsible 
for the debts of honest bank- 
rupts sanctioned by courts. 
Notice of the complaint must be 
sent us within one month of the 
time of the transaction and you 
must have mentioned SUCCESS- 
FUL FARMING when writing 


the advertiser. 





A large storage reservoir and an excellent 
well furnish complete water service. 





and two children—a boy and a girl; and 


instill into the minds of his young chil- 
dren a love for country life. He believes 
that along with modern, up-to-date meth- 
ods of farming must come greater care for 
the home and home surroundings.—F. E. 





and lawns, and separated from the lawns 


Pease, Landscape Gardener. 
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Tais shows how the plantings are arranged, 
by an ornamental hedge The front of Be a Builder. 


the grounds are enclosed by a_ similar 
hedge. The border or frame for the lawn 
is generously planted with trees and or- 
namental shrubbery. The flower gardens 
are at the rear of the house and artis- 
tically planted. Generous plantings of 
hardy perennials and bedding plants fill 
in bays in the shrubbery and serve to 
lighten and extend the season of bloom. 
Mr. Mullins is not an extremist or 
faddist, but a practical farmer. His 
buildings are commodious and very con- 
veniently arranged, being lighted by elec- 
tricity, which also provides power for 
grinding feed, elevating it into bins, ete. 





There is nothing to commend in de- 
structive criticism. You may not be sat- 
isfied with the house in which you are 
living, but it will not pay to tear it 
down till you have plans for a_ better 
one, and the money with which to build 
it. Destruction is easy. A cow kicking 
over a lantern laid a great city in ashes. 
A spark from a locomotive has laid 
waste many a noble forest. A moment 
of forgetfulness or inattention may mean 
overwhelming disaster. Anybody can de- 
stroy, but it takes a man to build.—F. 
H. §. 


Mr. Millins’ family consists of a wife | 


he fondly hopes that a convenient, artis- | 
tic farm home, with beautiful lawns, gar- | 
dens and play grounds, will serve to help | 
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| One Farmer's Crown of Glory. 

“I would like to do it, gentlemen. So 
far as I am personally concerned, noth- 
ing would please me more. But I am 
thinking of the boys and girls, and I 
don’t believe I will do it.” 

There they sat, side by side, with him 
in the comfortable farm house, he the 
quiet man of the soil, they the “com- 
mittee” appointed to visit him and see if 
he would consent to be a candidate for 
one of the leading offices of the county. 

Arguments as strong as could be pre- 
sented had been brought forth to con- 
vince the farmer man that it would be 
for his best interest to take the field. 
The “organization” would be back of 
him; he would be sure of an election: 
the returns would be great in honor and 
in a pecuniary way. 

It had been the dream of his life 
that some day he might represent his 
people in the hall of the legislature. Now 
the time had come, and he could not 
bring himself to accept! 

Why. not? 

Through the open window the voices 
of Tom and Ned and Kit and all the 
rest of the dear ones came drifting. How 
he loved them. They were so clean and 
pure of heart! Here on the farm they 
would be sure to live the truest, the best 
life possible; while if he should yield to 
the importunities of his friends who could 
tell whe e the boys and girls might bring 
up? And he said “No,” and they went 
away to call him a fool. 

But was he a fool? 

That was quite a good many years 
jago. Today an old man goes about the 
farm, with the white of the years sifted 
through his hair. Some way it is still 
about the old place now. The ring of 
laughter from the lips of the boys and 
girls has passed away. And yet, the old 
man is happy. TIlis step is firm and 
springy, in spite of the years of work 
which lie back yonder. When the boys 
and girls come home they find Father as 
bright as any of them. He knows what 
is going on in the world. He has “kept 
up.” and they love to talk with him. 
Whether they know it or not, he still 
leads their thought. 

And the boys and girls? Well, Tom 
is running a paper down in the city. Ned 
is a good doctor. Billy lives over on the 
adjoining farm, and they say he is one 
of the best farmers in the county. Kit 
is teaching in girls’ school and stands 
four-square for the folks of the farm. 
Bess is the wife of a good farmer down 
the river. They are all men and women 
the world loves. 

Missed it, did he? 

So the world would say, but the world’s 
estimate is often wrong. No! He has 
written his name where it will count for 
a thousand times more than it ever could 
if he had gone into politics? His boys 
and girls are a crown of glory that will 
|shine forever and eyer-—Edgar L. Vin- 
|} cent, 
| Note 











When the third paragraph is 
j}read where it speaks of the “organiza- 
ion” being willing to help the farmer 
elected there is every reason to 
believe the farmer did right by refusing 
to enter politics. But it occurs to me 
that if we ever get what is coming to 
us in clean politics and good government, 
some clean, strong-minded, courageous 
farmers who are so fixed they can spare 
some time from the farm, should not 
shirk public duties like this. But they 
should enter for the good of the cause, 
even if they fight the organization from 
the word “go.” We can’t expect better 
government as long as we stay at home 
and leave public affairs to professional 
politicians. Instead of retiring, moving 
to town and spending the years in idle- 
ness, let the well-to-do farmers who have 
the courage and brains get into the polit- 
jical game and clean house.—FEditor. 


—FCR- 


Doubt Kills Success, 

The first step in success, is to get rid 
of doubt. No one can overcome his ob- 
|stacles who seriously questions his own 
ability to do so. Difficulties dwindle in 
the presence of self-confidence, while 
|doubt multiplies them. A doubting, hesi- 
tating giant would be a disadvantage eom- 
pared with a self-confident, self-assured 
dwarf.—F. H. §. 
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Conserving Rural Health at the Well 


By George Jacob Davis, Jr., C. E. 








NEED OF GOOD WATER. 

URE air, pure food and 
pure water are the three 
prime essentials to 
health. That this is 
appreciated by the pub- 
lic is shown by the cus- 
tom of sleeping out of 
doors, or in rooms with 
open windows, which is 
popular with increasing num- 
persons, and by the fact that 
being enacted for the protec- 
ion of the purity of food and water 
supplies In the of the farmer 
he purity of his water supply is largely 
n his own control, and he should, there- 
fore familiar with the sources 
f contamination of well waters and the 
neans of prevention of such contamina- 
ion 
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should be 
certain of 
fact that 
clear and 
that is 
of organic 
production of 
which, 
water, 


t and its surroundings 
frequently examined to make 
the purity of the water. The 
he water is sweet-smelling, 
sparkling no indication 
for decomposition 
mpurities results in the 
dioxide and other gases, 
taken into solution by the 
it clear and sparkling. Organ‘ 
and disease germs may be pres- 
in water to a dangerous amount with- 
affecting the appearance of the wa- 
in the least Nor does the fact that 
yone of the habitually using 
he water have ny which 
night be attributed to the water prove 
ts purity, because when some poisons 
rularly taken into the system in 
but gradually increasing amounts, 
becomes relatively immune to 
and can stand compara- 
amounts This development 
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common experience of tobacco 
smokers, who are almost invariably made 
sick by the first smoke, but later are able 
o stand comparatively large quantities 
f nicotine poisoning due to excessive 
smoking 
That it be 
ess immune to the poisons that may be 
n well water explains fact that 
visitors are often made sick by drinking 
water that their hosts have been using 
abitually for years with no apparent 
bad effects Even though no bad effect 
n the health of the habitual users of 
the water made apparent by acute 
Iness, nevertheless, the drinking of im 
pure water is wrong, because the elimina- 
tion of the poisons from the body throws 
an unnecessary burden on the system, 
thereby reducing the vitality 
When there is a source of « 
} of the well water there 
er that at some time such contam- 
m may contain the germs of acute 
which may be brought to the 
hy isj of diseases. 
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commonly contracted by the use of im- 
pure water, the more serious, in this 
country, are typhoid fever and dysentery. 
These diseases are caused by the devel- 
opment in the body of minute living 
organisms. Diarrhoea, though not so 
serious a disease as those mentioned above 
for adult persons, is more common, and in 
the case of infants is one of the com- 
monest causes of death. It is frequently 
caused by impurities in the water, which | 
even affects the milk supply. These im-| 
purities may be of mineral nature and | 
may cause the disease by irritation of 
the mucous membranes, or the poisons 
may be dead organic matter or the prod- 
ucts of bacterial life. 
SOURCES OF WELL WATER. 

Tmpurities reach well waters in 

various ways, depending on the condi- 





tions surrounding the well, the type of 
the well, and the source of supply of | 
water to it. 

Of the rain water falling on the sur-| 
face of the ground, some runs off in sur- | 
face channels, some is evaporated and 
the remainder sinks into the ground. | 
This latter part continues downward 
through the porous soil until an im- 
pervious stratum of clay or dense rock 
encountered. The surface of such an 
impervious stratum, like the surface of! 
the ground, is full of ridges and valleys 
and depressions. The water will there- 
fore flow down the subterranean val- 
leys, forming underground rivers, and it 
will collect in the depressions, forming 
underground lakes. 

The velocity of flow of such under- 
ground waters is very slow, varying from 
15 to 150 feet a day, depending on the 
character of the soil through which it 
flows and the slope of the water sur- 
face. Such underground waters are the 
source of supply of shallow wells, which 
are dug through the porous soil to a 
depth sufficient to reach the flowing 
ground water. Frequently the impervious 
stratum is thin enough so that it can be 
penetrated by a well and the water in the 
porous stratum below it tapped. Such 
a well is termed a deep well. The wa- 
ter in the lower porous stratum may 
have flowed through it hundreds of miles 
from some place where that stratum 
reached the surface of the ground, or 
was not covered by an impervious 
stratum, it could receive water from 
rainfall or surface streams flowing over 
it. 

The water from a deep well is not 
likely to be polluted, owing to the puri- 
fying actions that go on during its long 
flow through the ground. By referring 
to Fig. 1 it may be seen that a shal- 
low well, as at A, may actually be deeper 
than a deep well, as at C. The terms 
refer to the source of the water supply 
and not tv cue actual depth. 

SOURCES OF POLLUTION. 

In choosing a location for a new well 
a consideration of the probable direc- 
tion of flow of the ground water should | 
be made, as well as the direction of the | 
surface drainage. A well should not be 
located where it will be in the direction 
of flow of the surface drainage from 
around privies, manure piles, barns or 
any yards or buildings occupied by ant 
mals, because such drainage may leak 
into the well through cracks in the 
masonry or rusted holes in the pipes of 
drive wells. A well located up hill from 
such sources of pollution is not, however, 
necessarily safe, as may be seen from 
an inspection of Fig. 1. In this figure, 
shallow well A is safe from surface 
contamination from the privy, but the 
liquids from the privy percolate through 
the ground to the ground water and are 
carried by it into the well, but shallow 
well B is not likely to receive any con- 
tamination from this source if located 
a reasonable distance away and if pro- 
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tected from surface washings, because 


the direction of the ground water flow is 
from the well toward the privy. 

It is impossible to give any definite 
rule by which to decide on the neces- 
sary distance between a shallow well 
and a privy. If the pit in the privy 
reaches to the ground water level the 
contamination will reach a greater dis- 
tance than if the liquids have to per- 
colate through dry earth. If the nit is 
in a coarse gravel there will be very 
slight purification of the liquids in seep- 
ing a considerable distance from the pit 
to the well. The safest plan is to dis- 
continue the use of the privy and adopt 
a modern method of sewage disposal. 

PROTECTION OF WELLS. 

A bored well, drawing water from a 
deep water-bearing stratum, is _prefer- 
able to a shallow well on account of the 
greater safety of the water. In locali 
ties where it is not practicable to sink 
deep wells special precautions should b« 
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taken to protect the shallow wells. Such 
protection may consist in properly locat- 
ing the well, as previously discussed, and 
in properly curbing and casing or lining 
the well. 

The curbing and the upper part of the 
casing should be water tight to prevent 
the entrance of surface water. The cas- 
ing may be of stone, brick, glazed tiles 
or iron, depending on the diamefer of 
the well and the allowable expense. All 
joints in the upper four or five feet of 
the casing should be thoroughly filled 
with cement. Wood is not desirable for 
casing because the upper portion dries 
and shrinks, or may be gnawed through 
by animals, making openings through 
which surface drainage may enter. 

A good type of well casing, recom- 
mended by Dr. Edward Bartow, is 
shown in Fig. 2. “The earth should be 
excavated to a depth four feet outside 
of the regular casing over which a coat- 
ing of water proofed Portland cement 
should be placed, and a layer of Port- 
land cement should be spread on the bot- 
tom of the excavation, which should have 
a width of four feet outside of the cas- 
ing. A drain should be arranged to car- 
ry to a distance any seepage water 
which may collect on this floor, the 
edge of which should be raised. The 
whole arrangement will prevent surface 
water that has not passed through at 
least four feet of earth from gaining ac- 
cess to the water in the well. 

Those who are interested in this sub- 
ject will find much valuable and de- 
tailed information in the Water Supply 
Paper 255, by Myron L. Fuller, entitled 
Underground Waters for Farm Use. It 
may be obtained by addressing the Direc- 
tor of the U. S. Geological Survey, 
Washington, D. C. 

The right hand companion to the good 
well is an air pressure water supply for the 
house and farm buildings. It not only adds 
to the convenience but to the safety of farm 
buildings. Such a system can be operated by 
the windmill, gas engine or by hand.— Editor. } 
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With all the changes of fashion. a 
sunny face is something that never goes 
out of style. 
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Recent Court Decisions. 
AUTOMOBILISTS’ LIABILITY FOR FRIGHTEN- 
ING HORSES, 

One is not liable for injury caused by 
horses taking fright at his automobile on 
a public highway, unless he was negli- 
gent in some way and his negligence 
contributed to the accident. (lowa Su- 
preme Court, Cresswell vs. Wainwright, 
134 Northwestern Reporter 594.) 


RESPONSIBILITY OF VETERINARY SUR- 
GEONS. 
One who claims to have skill as a 


veterinary surgeon is liable for damage 
done a horse treated by him in an un- 
skillful manner, though he was not li- 
censed, and even if he did the work free, 
if the owner engaged him on account of 


his supposed _ skill. (Iowa Supreme 
Court, Morrison vs. Altig, 134 North- 
western Reporter 529.) 

REAL ESTATE AGENTS’ RIGHT TO COM- 


MISSION, 

The fact that the parties to a contract 
for a sale of land “call the deal off” 
does not affect the real estate agent’s 
right to a commission for producing a 
purchaser; nor is the right defeated by 
the seller’s inability to convey good title, 
(Nebraska Supreme Court, Reasoner ys. 
Yates, 134 Northwestern Reporter 651.) 
LIABILITY FOR EMPLOYERS’ NEGLIGENCE. 

If employes hired by one who con- 
tracted to plow land for so much per 
acre acted within the line of their duty 
in starting a fire to burn grass and 
weeds, the contractor is liable for their 
negligence in permitting the fire to es- 
cape to adjoining land where stacks of 
hay were destroyed. (lowa Supreme 
Court, Seybold vs. Eisle, 134 Northwest- 
ern Reporter 578.) 

RESPONSIBILITY OF THRESHERMEN, 


A steam thresherman must use the 
‘same care to avoid injury to the farm- 
'er’s surrounding property that an ordi- 
narily prudent person would use in the 
same circumstances. But if the farm- 
er, knowing that the engine is not 
‘equipped with a spark arrester, insists 
that the outfit be placed dangerously near 
a stack of wheat, he cannot recover from 
ithe thresherman for loss of the wheat 
caused by sparks from the engine. (Del- 
aware Superior Court, Shockley vs. Me- 
.Cullough, 82 Atlantic Reporter 144.) 

LIABILITY FOR FRIGHTENING HORSES, 

An owner of land is not liable for 
causing horses on an adjoining public 
|road to become frightened in this case 
by permitting steam to be exhausted Into 
|the road—unless the thing that caused 
|the fright tended to frighten horses of 
ordinary gentleness. (Maryland Court 
of Appeals, Neighbors vs. Leatherman, 
82 Atlantic Reporter 152.) 

RIGHT TO COLLECT HAIL INSURANCE, 

A hail insurance company which is- 
sued a policy on a crop of growing corn 
the day after it was destroyed by a hail- 
storm is liable for the amount of the in- 
surance which would have been in force 
before the storm, had its soliciting agent 
not delayed for an unreasonable length 
of time to forward the application on 
which the policy was issued. (Kansas 
Supreme Court, Boyer vs. State Farm- 
ers’ Mutual Hail Insurance Company, 
121 Pacific Reporter 329.) 
DAMAGES RECOVERABLE ON 

GLANDERED HORSES. 

In a suit to recover for breach of a 
warranty in a sale of glandered horses, 
with the knowledge that such horses 
were to be mingled with others, damages 
may be recovered both for the loss of 
the horses originally sold and purchased 
and of others with which they have been 
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Great BT ree 


Barodtn Book! 


Free to YOU right 
now—the big. beautiful 
**NATIONAL” Style Book— 
America’s greatest bargain 


This wonderful book contains 
the very newest, most up-to-date 
Sashion information—is just full 
of illustrations and descriptions of 
the latest styles and gives pages 
and pages of com- in oe 


plete details about Se atte 2: 


remarkable Se: ee 
money-saving op- NATIONAL CLOAK & SUIT COMPANY 
portunities—for New YORK CIT? 


instance, such as: 








Copyright 1912, 

Nationa! Cloak & Suit Oo, 

Waist, + - Onnn Be Hats, = ~- - $1.49 to $9.98 
Skirts, - - + $2.98te $9.98; Ladies’ Ready-made Suits, 

Ladies’ Coats, $6.75 to $29.75 |» ~eugnanes 
Ladies’ Dresses, $7.98 to $17.98; Misses’ and Junior Suits, 

Furs, + + = $1.95 to $18.57 $8.98 to $15.98 

Raincoats, $4.98 to $11.98 


Also a full line of Underwear, Hosiery, Scarfs, Veils, Gloves, 
Sweaters, Leather Goods, Jewelry and a complete line of 
Boys’, Misses’ and Children’s Wearing Apparel. 


“NATIONAL "3.35" 


Suits 
Measure $10.95 to $35. 


Samples of Materials 
Measure Sent Free 


Each Made-to Measure Suit actually cut and made to order, 
We guarantee each suit to be perfectly satisfactory in every 
way, or we will cheerfully refund your money. 

hd Lhd le 
The “NATIONAL” Policy: Ys 2repsy, rostace 
en all our goods to any part of the United States. 
You may return any “‘ NATIONAL” garment not satis- 
factory to you and we refund your money and pay 
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In writing for your Style Book, be sure to state whether 
ou desire samples of materials used for “ NATIONAL” 
Made-to Measure Tailored Suits. Samples sent gladly 
but only whea asked for, and they are well worth ask- 

Ing for. Sead coupon today, 
OED RED EE wm ee 


National . 
Cloak & Sait eee gy | New York City 


Company Gentlemen:—Send me at once, FREE, the 
“ NATIONAL”’ Fall Style Book, 
293 W. 24th St " 
New York City j BEB. cocccc covcccvcncccsccsscccccocsccccons scccccees veccevenscoosccces 
Ne Braache: 
Neo Agewe: | ee ee Se 
If you want samples of materials for Made-to- 
| Measure Suits, state here the colors you prefer 














mingled, and to which they have com- 
municated the disease, and also for the | 
reasonable expense of caring for such ani- | 
mals, of burying the same, and of fumi- 
gating and disinfecting the premises. 
(North Dakota Supreme Court, Needham 
vs. H. S. Halverson & Company, 135 | 
Northwestern Reporter 203.) 
WHAT CONSTITUTES “BANKABLE” NOTE. 
Where a contract of sale requires the 
buyer to give a “bankable” note, the 
note must be such as a bank will re- 
ceive as cash, without any guaranty by 
the seller that the note will be paid. 
(Montana Supreme Court, Pasha vs. Bo- 
hart, 122 Pacific Reporter 284.) —A. 
H. Street, Attoney. 










When you “‘lap your 
harrow half” you do 
your work twice as well 


If you do this you are the sort of man 
who can understand why it pays us to 
take double pains in making ‘‘Ball- Band’ 
Rubber Foot wear. 


‘BALL ~_ BAND’ 


Just as you know how to put a little bit of good 
sense here and there-—like a wide door in your horse 
barn to prevent bruising hips—we know how to make 
“* Ball-Band"’ Boots and Arctics so that you will be 
glad you bought them. 

Look for this Red Ball in , 
make and is the sign of = + rane ee 


If your dealer can't supply you, write us and we'll send you 
the name of a nearby dealer who sells “Ball-Band’’ Footwear, 


Mishawaka Woolen Mig. Co., Mishawaka, Ind. 


“The House That Pays Millions for Quality” 
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io the average farmer it seems that 
too many road improvement schemes are 
in the hands of politicians; that they are 
being promoted in a spectacular manner 
for the exploitation of the promoters. 
Most of these schemes fathered by politi- 
cians and state officers indicate a want of 
knowledge as to what kind of roads the 
ountry needs, and specially what kind 
of roads benefit farmers most. Their ef- 
forts at road improvement seem directed 
more to providing highways for pleasure 
driving, automobile speeding and junket- 
ing parties rather than roads over which 
farmers can get to market with wagons 
loaded with produce. 

It would seem that politicians realize 
that farmers are alive to the importance 
of road building, and that they (the poli- 
ticlans) are trying to set their sails to 
catch the wind of public sentiment, but 
are not showing very good judgment or 
intelligence in their efforts to become 
leaders in the movement for better roads. 
They want to benefit the farmers, but 
they go about it in the wrong way. 

It is peculiar that in almost every case 
where state officials, politicians and other 
grandstanders undertake to promote good 
roads they do it by agitating the building 
of a state road, a great highway across 
the state, or even across the United 
States. as though that would benefit far- 
mers living 500 miles, or even fifty miles 
on one side of this road. 

There was quite a hurrah made Iast 
autumn about a state highway in Mis- 
sourl, from St. Louis to Kansas City, 
following and marking the old Santa Fe 
trail, and while this was a worthy under- 
taking in itself it would benefit an infin- 
itesimally small percentage of the far- 
mers of the whole state, though it would 
make a splendid highway for rich people 
to motor between these two cities. But 
would it enable a farmer in the northern 
part of the state to get to his county 
seat town any easier over his dirt roads 
with a heavy load of wheat or com? 

A road across the state of Towa, from 





RIGHT HOME 
Doctor Recommends Postum from 


Personal Test. 


No one better able to realize the in- 
riows action of caffeine—the drug in 
fFe« m the heart, than the doctor. 


coffee hecause 


0, contains the drug caf 


harmful as 


eine. 


When the doctor himself has been re- 
i Postum, he can refer with full 
onviction to his own case. 
4 Mo. physician prescribes Postum for 
his patients because he was 
benefited by it. He says: 
“] wish to add my testimony in r gard 
» that excellent preparation—Postum 
I have had functional or nervous heart 


trouble for over 15 years, and a part of 
the time was nnable to attend to my busi 
ness 

“T was a moderate user of coffee and 
lid not think drinking it hurt me But 
mm stopping it and using Postum instead, 
my heart got all right, and I ascribe 
it to the change from coffee to Postum. 

“T am prescribing it now in cases of 
sickness, especially when coffee does 
not agree, or affects the heart, nerves or 
stomach. 

“When made right it has a much bet- 
ter flavor than coffee, and is a vital sus- 
tainer of the system. I shall continue to 
recommend it to our people, and I have 
my own case to refer to.” Name given 
by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. Read 
the little book. “The Road to Wellville,” 
in pkgs. “There’s a reason.” 

Fver read the above letter? A 
new gne appears from time to time. 
They are genuine, true, and full of 
human interest. Adv. 


Real Road Improvement - : 


By Isaac Motes 





Davenport to Council Bluffs, by way of 
Des Moines, would be a fine thing for the 
towns along the road, but what good 
would it do farmers down in Decatur or 
saylor counties, adjoining the state of 
Missouri on the south? 

The trouble is that our mistaken, mis- 
guided road builders look upon public 
roads from their own peculiar view-point 
—as means of driving from one town to 
another in autos or other pleasure car 
riages, rather than from the view-point 
of the farmer with a heavy load of pro- 
duce which he must haul to his own mar- 
ket town with his team of horses or 
mules. 

In the state of Kansas they are also 
talking about marking the Santa Fe 
trail through that state from Kansas 
City by continuing the great Missouri 
highway, paralleling the Atchison, To- 
peka & Santa Fe Railway, and Gover- 
nor Stubbs of that state says an assess- 
ment of $2 an acre on each section of 
land lying next to the road and $1 an 
acre on the next adjoining section would 
build -a magnificent permanent road in 
the average district, and that the value 
of this land would be increased from $10 
to $20 an acre. 

This is also a worthy undertaking, if 
the farmers living near the proposed road 
want it, as they should, but how will a 
mid-state highway benefit the farmers in 
counties a hundred miles north or south 
of it? How will it benefit a wheat raiser 
down on Coon Creek, in Sedgwick Coun- 
ty, next to the Oklahoma line? What 
he wants is a ge road, even if only a 
well graded, rolled, dragged and graveled 
dirt road, to his nearest railroad shipping 
point. 

There is even talk of an ocean-to-ocean 
highway, sixty feet wide, from Washing- 
ton City to San Francisco, Cal., and 
Olympia, Wash., the cost to be equally 
divided between the federal and state 
governments. A bill calling for the con- 
struction of such a road is now before 
congress, introduced by a spectacular 
genius from Missouri, who apparently 
knows as much about what farmers need 
as the man in the moon. He is a grand- 
stander who wants to immortalize him- 
self, but doesn’t know how to do it. He 
has zeal not according to knowledge. 

ln what way would such a road benefit 
a northern Michigan farmer? He wants 
the road to his own shipping point im- 
proved, so he can haul potatoes, beans 
and apples to market. In what way 
would such a road benefit the west Texas 
wheat raiser, who must haul his grain 
thirty miles over bad roads to market? 
And yet such a road would be a magni- 
ficent thing for the country if there were 
not so many tens of thousands of dirt 
roads which need improvement all 
through the back districts of every state 
in the Union—in almost every county 
and parish in the Union. Such a road 
need not, however, be sixty feet wide. It 
would call for an outrageous waste of 
time, money and energy. Thirty-five 
feet would be wide enough, and even less 
in places where deep fills or cuts must be 
made. 

But our roads should be improved by 
people who know something about road 
making for neople who have to use the 
roads 365 days out of the year, rather 
than those who take an occasional flying 
trip over them in a motor car. Road im- 
provements should be planned by civil 
engineers, state and county road over- 
seers, state highway engineers, county 
commissioners and the like. 

Road building is like charity. It 
should begin at home. And it should be- 
gin by improving every dirt or gravel 
road in the county up to its utmost limit. 
by ditching, grading, rolling and dragging. 
by building culverts where the water is 
inclined to flow across the road during 
heavy rains, by raising grade in low 
places, by digging down hills and build- 
ing substantial bridges even over smal] 
creeks. 

No intelligent farmer will dispute the 

Continued on page 47 
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Will exterminate Rats, Mice and 
Gophers from your premises in a 


Safe, Sane and Sanitary Manner. 


RAT CORN 


NO ODORS OR SMELLS 
It mummifies them. No matter where 
they die, they —7 DRY UP. Posi- 
tively do not smell. 


Rat corn is a new and scientific dis- 
covery, and without a doubt the great- 
est rat destroyer in the world; the only 
one that kills rats without any bad, 
dangerous or disagreeable effects. 


A trial will convince you. 
25c, 50c and $1.00 per can 
6 Ib. Pail $5.00 Express Prepaid. 

Ask your dealer, or sent by mail on 
receipt of price. We pay postage. 
Booklet ‘‘How to Destroy Rats’’ FREE 
with each can. 


Farm Agents write for Special Price. 
Made only by 
Botanical Manufacturing Co. 


248 S. Fourth Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


After eating Rat Corn he is Mummified. 






nn ESA AES 
41 INCHES HIGH 
100 other styles of 
Farm, Poultry and 


Lawn Fencing direct 
from at save-the- 
Our 


large catalog is free. 


KITSELMAN BROS. Box 220 Muncie, Ind 


MEN WANTED 


SOUND MEN—21 te 40 yoars old wanted at once for Electrie 
Bailway Botormen and Conducters in every state. Wages 
$60 te $100 a Month. Experience unnecessary. nt 
employment, nostrike. Write immediately for applica- 
tion Biank. No colored men hired. Address Manager Em. 
ployment Department, Room 916 Dwight Bldg, Kansas City, Mo, 


“INVESTING FOR PROFIT” MAGAZINE. Send 
me your name and I will mail you this magazine 
absolutely Free. Before you invest a dollar anywhere- 
get this magazine—it is worth 610 acopy to any mea 
who intends to invest 6 or more per mont Tells you 
how $1,000 can grow to 622.000 —how to judge different 
classes of investments, the Real Earning Power of your 
money. This magazine six months Free if you write today. 
H. w&. Barber, blisher 


R. 414, 28 Jackson Bivd., ~ . Chicago 


WANTED—MEN 


Prepare as Firemen, , Elec- 
tris Motormen, Train Porters (colored). 
Hundreds put to work—665 to 6150 a 
month. No experience necessary. 600 
More Wanted. Enclosestamp for App!!- 
cation Blank and Book. State position. 


L RailwayC. L.,Dept. P Indianapolis, Ind. 


Write codes s 7 —~ Be * preiehted lan, 

‘or our w new Co; Dp 
Most unique and marvelously simple. ou Seal direct 
with the buyer. Send us description of your farm to- 
day. Write us if you wantto bay or sell. Absolutely 
new, simple and effective. Farmers Co-Operstive Realty 
Co., 123 Jeffersen Buliding, Springfield, Me. 


Send sketch ormodel 
PAT E NT ) for FREE SEARCH 
Books, Advice, Searches and 
Big List of Inventions Wanted 
Watson E. 





























Coleman, Patent Lawyer, Washington, D. C. 

Shingle Mills, Corn Mills, 

Saw Mills, Wats wrees, motor Steam 
and Gasoline Min 


€ Engines, machinery of al! kinds. 
DE LOACH MFO. CO.. BOX S528 ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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The Making of a Farmer. 


=e —_, 


[It is hard to make a contented farm- | 
r of a boy whose father is not genu- 
inely interested in his occupation. In 
erest is contagious, and an enthusiastic, 
intelligent parent will, or ought to, have 
ittle difficulty in passing these charac- 
“eristics on down to his sons. The great 
rouble with many of those boys who 
grow up with a dislike for the farm is 
that they see their parents dissatisfied or 
wnsuccessful in the same calling. 

From the very cradle the boy must 
ve taught to understand and love the 
farm. It must be a real home to him. 
He must be in all the confidences of the 
glace, from the secrets of the growth of 
the grain to the no less interesting ones 
»f the deep pools where the fish lie in 
the shadows. It should be a place to 
which he can look for recreation as well 
as labor, for pleasure as well as profit 
He must never be taught to see in it 
a monster, which gives a grudging recom 
pense of plain food and skimped cloth 
ng for long hours of toil, Not that the 
plain living will hurt him any; it will 
»xe good for him. But he must not be 
allowed to get the idea that the spar- 
ngness is the inherent fault of the farm. 
Once let him get it inte his head that 
he place is to blame for whatever econ 
»my circumstances may make advisable, 
and he is done with farming henceforth 
and forever. If strict economy must be 
practiced—and a certain amount of it 
s always advisable, whatever the condi- 
tions—teach him to look at it from the 
standpoint of its real purpose and value, 
and not as a penalty to be laid upon the 
family “because the farm doesn’t pay.” 
Keep the truth before him that the farm 
will pay if rightly handled, Then go te 
work to teach him how to make it pay 

As soon as the little fellow is old 
enough to dig in the dirt with a shovel, 
he is old enough to begin to study farm- 
ing. The four-year-old, watching with 
shining eyes the beans that he planted 
himself as they struggle up into the sun 
shine, has had his first lesson. He has 
learned that there is a beautiful, won- 
derful lIfie in the dry seed, and more than 
that, he has learned how to make it grow 
Right then is the time to teach him what 
the little plant needs to make it develop 
properly. That done, the first lesson in 
practical agriculture is complete, and the 
first cords are spun that will bind him 
to the farm. 

Most busy men think they have not 
time to “bother with the kids.” ut, 
when it comes to summing the thing all 
up, it takes far less time and trouble 
to teach a boy to farm intelligently than 
it does to try to fill his place with hired 
help when he leaves home because he 
lacks that interest and knowledge which 
his father might have given him. 

When he is seven or eight years old, 
the boy should be given a patch of his 
own to plan, plant and work as he sees 
fit. The income from it should be his 
very own. There are few boys who will 
not enjoy and profit by such a plant, 
and learn from it the larger lessons be- 
longing to the practical side of real 
farming. Father need not help except 
in the matier of instructing the lad in 
those things he needs to know, but he 
should be interested in it. If the little 
fellow knows that father is watching his 
squashes, or that mother is ready to buy 
his roasting ears as soon as they are 
large enough, he will need no other in 
centive to put forth his utmost effort 
How proud he is as he carries the first 
sueculent ears in for mother’s kettle. No 
corn ever tasted so good before, espec- 
ialy if the whole family understands 
that it is Johnnie’s own particular of 
fering. 

It is such things that make a farmer 
of the lad, and save him for ‘he place 
where he is most needed. A little time 
and care spent on his early training 
brings infinitely greater results than a 
great deal of trouble and money spent 
later in counterbalancing the lack of such 
training. The farmer‘s son is his logical 
successor, but whether he will be the 
actual one or not depends largely upon 





the use made of his very first years.— 
Katherine Atherton Grimes, Tenn.) 





Your Telephone Horizon 


The horizon of vision, the 
circle which bounds our sight, 
has not changed. 


Talking two thousand miles 
is an everyday occurrence 
while in order to see this dis- 
tance, you would need tomount 
your telescope on a platform 
approximately 560 miles high 


It is best observed at sea. 
Though the ships of today are 
larger than the ships of fifty 
years ago, you Cannot see 
them until they come up over 
the edge of the world, fifteen 
or twenty miles away. 


As a man is followed by his 
shadow, so is he followed by 
the horizon of telephone com- 
munication. When he travels 
across the continent his tele- 
phone horizon travels with 
him, and wherever he may be 
he is always at the center of a 
great circle of telephone 
neighbors, | 


A generation agothe horizon 
of speech was very limited. 
When your grandfather was a 
young man, his voice could 
be heard on a still day for 
perhaps a mile. Even though 
he used a speaking trumpet, 
he could not be heard nearly 
so far as he could be seen. 


Today all this has been 
changed. The telephone has 
vastly extended the horizon 
of speech. 


What is true of one man is 
true of the whole public. In 
order to provide a telephone 
horizon for each member of 
the nation, the Bell System has 
been established. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Every Bell Telephone is the Center of the System. 










































That QR VANG® Husker-Shredder 


Don’t forget to buy that Advance Husker-Shredder. The shred” 
ding season will soon be on, and the first man who is ready will get 
the most orders. Don't take any substitute. Any Rumely dealer 
will show you the Adwamce. Act quickly and you will do a big 
business. Farmers are wiser this season. They will not waste one- 
third of their corn crop, as most of them did last year. 


Advance Owners Make Large Profits. 


“The Advance is a dandy and absolutely safe,” says 
P. M. Coe, of Bennington, Mich. 
“The Advance is the best husker I ever saw, and I 
have seen nearly all of them,” says Joseph Session. 
of Mondovi, Wis. 
Send postal right now for latest Shredder Book. 
RUMELY PRODUCTS CO., Inc. 
La Porte, Ind. 




















Do you realize that advertising tends to make men and firms 
more honest than those who do not advertise, because their state- 
ments are in black and white and can’t be denied. seal 
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Motor Transportation for the 


will 


further 

The need of machine transportation at 
this time to bring supplies from the mar- 
kets or take cream to the creamery means 
farmer 


business 
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planting |it works. On Sundays, holidays, 
stormy days, when no form of transpor- 
tation is practicable, the cost of main- 
taining the auto truck is only the inter- 
will be a complete failure to obtain the|est on the investment. Bear in mind 
will be sojalso that the auto truck may be oper- 
weather condi-|ated on roads and under conditions of 


under ex- 


Farmer 
W. Hutchinson, Jr., M. E. 





f Edmund C. Converse for hog fence 





nstance, can take a load at a speed of 
for| fifteen or eighteen miles an hour on hard 


iV 
' ' 


lroads up hill or down hill, whether 


the 


economy |distance be ten miles or fifty miles. 


ide| Even a five-ton motor truck, which is 


four teams in half the time. 


the enefits which self-pro-| would require, can maintain a speed of 
hi conferred rural|ten miles an hour, or an average day’s 
unities in isola cases has| work of sixty miles. Taking this five- 
‘tor ve been used f freight | ton truck as an example and keeping it 
n urposes. It is that aj within a horse’s limitatons, say ten 
farm in the west, | miles, a round trip of twenty miles, with 
rowers specialists intensi-| time to unload, it will do in two and one- 
rming some kind, used| half to three hours what would require 
automobiles which fitted| two teams seven or eight hours to do; 

a type of body which adapts it for|and it must be remembered that this is 
freight passenger carrying pur-jall that the horses can do in that day, 
but except on large farms the “big| while the motor truck can repeat the 
er” of the pleasurs the | journey several times if necessary with- 
truck, had little application.|out any hardship. One man can do the 
motor truck and motor de-| driving of the truck, but it will require 
wagon up to present! two, four or six men to drive the horses. 
heen mainly regarded insti-| The first class motor truck would do 
purely city use. even for| this work repeatedly every working day 
> service motor transportation has not|in the year, but if horses were so used 
means come into its own they would go out of commission from 
average middle we has | lameness. The expense of operating a 
Pog HP ccna Eh ten which | first class motor truck of from two to 
many instances more complex of| five tons capacity is about equal to that | 


of two teams. But it does the work of 


Again, a good truck “eats” only while 
or | 


vield| weather that no team can face. While 


the team is in the stable eating, 


the 


motor truck is on the road working. 
On Sundays and holidays the happy 
owner of the auto truck can lock up his 


take | garage and follow his own sweet will. 


at aj No feeding. 


The auto truck at this time would |hauling, but for drawing gang plows 
large i 


particularly 
cost by saving the time of the teams for 
that teams 
and right here it should be un- 
truck 


a 


character 


do: 


that 
waron 


of work 


Transportation. 


auto 
only 


ne I Many farmers in the middle west are 
tremely high pressure to finish his plant-|today using motor trucks not only for 


and 


return on its/as the “locomotive” for pulling trailer 
wagons loaded with produce for the mar- 
alone| kets. The auto truck is destined to be 
in the coming years one of the greatest 
motor!single factors in the development of 


supplement and| farming industries. It only awaits the 


efficient 


coming of better roads which are 


economi-|coming everywhere. To transport 


fast 
sup- 


is one of the biggest problems today.| plies to and the produce of the soil from 


motor 
transportation agency for the perfect so- 
lution of this problem. 
range 
is immense 


the 


on 


truck 


1s 


the 


When 


sery ice 


farm 


On 
et 
the 
investment 
tural specialist who has 
of teaming to do can make 


most 
that 


motor truck 


class 
from eight 
eans tonnage 
4 two-ton 


to 
on 
motor 


grain, 


practical | regions remote from common carriers 
with horse teams is too slow and waste- | 
roads are|ful in this day when modern business | 
motor | methods are applied to agriculture. 
To be of real service 
and profitable, the motor truck must be 
a large 
fruit farms, nurseries, 
motor wagon 
machinery 


The | 
auto truck with the bottled up power of 
from thirty to forty horses under its hood 
awaits the beck and call of the progres- 
, an auto truck|sive farmer. It is no longer an experi- 
economical} ment. There are auto trucks on 
agricul- 


the 


market today which have been manufac- 
amount tured from five to seventeen years 
For hauling ’ 


that 


have proven their value by real service. 
equal the|‘the farmer is no longer buying one of 
horses. | these machines on chance. It is only a 


and|problem of being alive to the Possibili- 





truck, for|ties of the motor truck for his own 















| dacree S TIC is the 
seer a. 

underwear you will like 
forthe warmth and comfort 
of its velvety fleece and for 
its snug, easy fit. 


WELLAS Tie 


Ribbed Fiacee-Lined 


- UNDERWSBAR 
VELLASTIC is all that its name 
implies—soft ‘ike velvet and elas- 
tic. Though medium in weight 
it affords perfect protection 
against colds, draughts. 








































The inner fleece won’t wash away, 
knot or mat. VELLASTIC is won- 
derfully durable. Andnounderwear 
is more finely finished. 


For Men, Women and Children 


In Separate Garments and Union 
Suits, at 50c and up. Medium in 
weight. At your dealer's. 


Write for Bodygard Book No. B 


UTICA KNITTING CO. 
Utica New York 
Makers of Bodygard Under 
wears, including Lambs 
down, Twolayr, Springtex 
and Celtex. 


esident’ 
WORK 


HIRTS 
5 Of $190 


RBAL work 
shirts you can 
do real work in. 
Presidents are 

. cut full and 
foomy—will stretch withoutripping; wash with- 
out sbrinking and wear longer than any 
shirt you ever wore. GUARANTEED: another 
shirt for everyone that rips. YOU wiil like the 
“President” kind. Two grades S0c for the 
“Regular,” $1.00 for the “Special.” At your 
dealer's; if not, send us your collar size and 
price in stamps for sample shirt and book of 
new patterns. 


PRESIDENT SHIRT CO. 


26 W. Fayette St., Baltimore, Md. 


k “Slip-On” Raincoat FREE 


Would you accept this guaranteed 
waterproof raincoat from rr —_ 
free (we prepay the express) just for show- 
ii AM your frisndet Would you like tailori 
styles that everyone goes wild about? Coul 
you use ” day for a little spare time? If so 
| write and say: “Send your offer’’ and you will 
| receive a beautiful set of samples and styles to 
| pick from (suit or raincoat) good 
you can hardly believe it. No money or experi- 
ence |. now—eure. Address 
BAR TAILORING CO., Dept. g2;, CHICAGO 


ATENTS ano parent POSSIBILITIES 


Tells what to invest and where to sellit. Write today. 
M. &. Hill, ORT McLachien Bid«., Washingten, BD. CG. 


BLE IDFAS WANTED. Send 
for 3 free books about inventions; 
the truth about prizes, ete. RICH- 

ARD B. OWEN, 35 Owen Bidg., Washington, D. C. 



















































































































































































When you mention Successful Farming 
when writing to advertisers it insures you 
against fraud. 
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" . . . | 
Low Grade Hairy Vetch Seed, 
The Secretary of Agriculture has is- 


sued a warning to prospective purchasers | 
of hairy or sand vetch seed against cer- | 





tain lots of low grade. 
The greater part of the hairy vetch 
seed used in the United States has thus] 


Among | 


far been imported from Europe. 


recent importations there are a number | 
of seed of low quality, containing from | 
15 to SO per cent of hairy vetch seed, 


the balance being made up either of cul- 
tivated forms of spring vetch, which are 
not hardy in the Northern states, or of 
various spec ies of wild vetches, of doubt- 
ful value for agricultural purposes. This 
low-grade now being offered by 
wholesalers to smaller dealers through- 
out the country and is thus being widely 
distributed 

The price of hairy vetch seed is higher 
this vear than in any previous year, due 
largely to the increasing demand for this 
seed as the advantages of hairy vetch as 
a winter cover crop are becoming known. 
With the present high price of seed it 
is especially important that persons wish- 
ing to sow hairy vetch should obtain 
only pure seed, as the money paid for 
poor seed is wasted and a failure of the 
crop is sure to follow its use. 

Persons unfamiliar with the botanical 
characters by which hairy vetch seed can 
he definitely distinguished from the seed 
of the other vetches, that are used as adul- 
terants, can in most cases avoid the use 
of adulterated seed by carefully exam- 
ining the seed for points of distinction. 

The seed of hairy vetch is spherical. 
varying from 3-82 to 5-32 of an inch in 
diameter, with an average diameter of 
approximately one-eighth of an inch. 

The seeds of most of the other vetches 
more or less irregular in form, being 


is 


seed 


are 

lense shaped or flattened at the ends 
where they were crowded together in the 
pod. They vary in size, some being 


smaller and others larger than hairy vetch. 
By spreading a small quantity of the 
mixed seed thinly on a piece of cardboard | 


or other smooth surface, and tilting it | 
slightly with a gentle shaking motion, 
the hairy vetch seeds, which are spheri- 
cal, will roll off leaving behind most of 


the seeds which are used as adulterants. 

Hairy vetch seed is dull grayish-black 
with a greenish tinge when the seed is 
fresh, although this greenish tinge is not 
present in imported seed which is usually | 
at least one year old when it’ is offered | 
for sale in this country. | 

The seeds of the other vetches found | 
mixed with hairy vetch seed vary greatly | 
mottled | 











in color, some being light gray 
with brown and black, some uniformly | 
brown. and others glossier and blacker|, 


than hairy vetch. 

The color of the crushed seeds is also 
an indication of the presence or absence 
of adulterants. The crushed seed of hairy 
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The “ICE Test” 


regulation. The watch you buy 
should be regulated to your per- 
sonality. The way you carry a 
watch affects it. An expert retail 
jeweler can make the South Bend 
Watch keep perfect time for you 
because the ‘‘South Bend’”’ isa per- 
fect watch. Ask your jeweler what 
regulation means to a watch, 

Read this letter from a jeweler 
who sells South Bend Watches. 
Then, write for free book, ‘‘How 
Good Watches Are Made.’’ It 
tells many interesting things about 
watches that you will like to know. 

Smithfield, Pa. 
South Bend Watch Co. 
Gentlemen: 

That ‘Studebaker’ No. 232 movement 
522294 which I sold to telegraph operator 
here has never been more than one sec- 
ond wrong since July 27th last. This op- 
erator gets standard time from the West- 
ern Union Lines every day and has com- 
pared his watch every day since above 
date with the result noted. 

Yours very truly, 
ROBERT BENSON. 


THE SOUTH BEND WATCH 
COMPANY 
10 SYLVAN St., SOUTH BEND, IND. 


You've seen this picture of the 
watch in the cake of ice, It’s 
the adjusted SOUTH BEND 
WATCH. Some of you have seen 
the watch actually frozen in a 
cake of ice in a jeweler’s window, 
keeping perfect time, 

Well, a watch that will keep per- 
fect time under such conditions is 
a good watch. 

The SOUTH BEND WATCH 

is a wonderful watch in other 
ways. It takes six months just to 
make a ‘‘South Bend,’’ Another 
six months is often spent in reg- 

ulating it so it will pass the 700- 

hour accuracy test, a test that 

every adjusted South Bend 

Watch must stand before it gets 

the name, ‘‘ South Bend.’’ 

And the South Bend Watch 
is sold differently than any 
other American watch. It is 
sold omly through retail 
jewelers. All other watches 
can be bought by mail. 
But every watch needs 

an expert retail jeweler’s 


~South Rend” 


Watch 











vetch is a bright lemon-yellow in color. 

The seeds which are used as adulter- 
ants of hairy vetch seed for the most 
part vary in color from a dark fawn 
to a reddish-orange or salmon color. If 
a small amount of seed crushed the 
presence of any other color than bright 


18 


lemon-yellow indicates the seed is adul 
terated. 

If the seed is not spherical it is not 
hairy vetch. 

If the seed is not uniformly a gray 
ish-black color with a greenish tinge in 


fresh seed it is not hairy vetch. 

If the inside of the broken seeds is not 
lemon color it is not hairy vetch. 

By a careful examination of any seed 
offered for sale with the above sugges- 
tions in mind, any one can be fairly sure 


of discovering the presence of adulter- 
ants. If there is still any doubt, sam- 
ples should be submitted to the nearest 
state experiment station or seed testing 


examination. 


—fCR= 


There is more profit in growing crops 
on one acre of fertile soil that has been 
thoroughly tilled than there is in three 
acres of infertile soil. 

There is more profit in growing a crop 
of buckwheat and rye sown together, 
which gets the crop of rye without till- 
age, than there is im growing three. crops 
of buckwheat alone. : 


aboratoryv for critical 














SAW MILL = BIG PROFITS 


to $5 per thousand with an “American” Saw 
o is . per d feet: — birch, Mill. Do you see the profits? Look over your 
$18 to $55; chestnut, $19 to $57; cypress, $26 trees and see what you have. Ask for our 
to : maple, $18 to $50; oak, $25 to $62; new io. 17 which tells the whole 
ine, $20 to $42; spruce, $22 to $30. Ten 16- story. Do it now while you are interested. 
oot logs averaging 14 inches thick make ’ 
1000 feet of lumber. You can saw it for $4 Address nearest office. 
In the largest mill or on the farm the American is recognized as Standard 


AMERICAN SAW MILL MACHINERY CO. 'i2!"3Rraisaltute"Sow'vone™ 


YOUR TREES + AMERICAN 
Here are the prices lumber brought in New 




































up-to-date design. 






1577 Terminal Bidg., New York 
Chicago Savannah New Ori 
The best machine at any price , yu HOWELL ROLLER FEED MILLS 
for farmers, stockmen and feed ff ,é have been wonderfully successful every- 
B as fast with the same power as the best burr 
or stone mill made. Good money in custom 
well as feed. Engine is of latest and most 
Runs at proper speed to 
obtain best grinding results. I urable. 

Free Catalog D10 tells everything. 


os 
Engine & Feed Grinding Outfit 
where, They wear a life time, grind twice 
grinding. Grinds Graham and Rye Flour as 

Simple and 
R. R. HOWELL & CO., Minacapolis, Minn, 
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Business -fliciency on the Farm 


By Louis Schneider 





If you are reading any of the maga- 
zines of today, especially those dealing 
with industrial problems, you will see 
much in them about “efficiency.” Used 


in its strictest present sense the word is 
comparatively new, but just the same it 
is as full of meaning as an egg is full of 
meat. The idea involved is to get as 
much done as is possible in the shortest 
time and at the least expense or labor. 
It simply means cutting out lost motion 


rr wast The idea is, that, instead of 
speeding up and wearing yourself out 
loing a certain amount of work in the 
east time, you should study how to do 
that same amount of work better in an 
asier way and in less time.. There’s the 
point 


Some of you will laugh at the notion. 
Wait a minute. You have this summer 
gone through a harvest season where you 
loubtless saw examples of efficient work, 
and didn't notice it. If someone were to 
point a finger at an example of efficiency 
und say, “There's efficiency applied,” you 
would probably say, “Oh, that’s simply 
ommon, every-day horse-sense at work!” 
Corre t too! 


helped any of 


For instance, if you 
your neighbors thresh ott of the field 
you may. have noticed that in order to 
get a. load of grain you had, in’ some 
cases, to. dodge about the field like a 
drunken ‘turtle: The shocks were placed 
here, there and everywhere. In other 


fields the shocks were set in orderly rows, 
and you could drive straight along the 
rows from edge to center of the field with 
scarcely more than a touch of the lines 


to guide your team. 

There was a lesson in efficiency in 
those straight rows. It takes but very 
ttle more attention to the bundle-car- 
rier to bring the bundles into straight 


are cutting, and the good 


ines while you 
results are out of all proportion to the 


attention given. To begin with, the men 
who do the shocking will have all the 
bundles right where the shocks ought to 
stand, instead of having to lug them to- 
gether from all over the field. If you 
jo the shocking you will know how to 
appreciate such a thing. More, when it 
omes to hauling the grain to stack or 
nachine, ean bring in as much with 


six wagons where the shocks are in rows, 


is you can with seven wagons where 
the shocks are scattered. Try it, and 
you'll find out 
Every time you cut out part of your 
nd still get better results you are 
ng for efficiency, just as the men did 
ho invented the machinery we use to- 
lay lo large degree they did away 
th th | system of hand labor. There 
s, however, some will say, much of the 
work that must still be done by hand, 
and that can’t be improved upon. The 
husking of corn, for instance. But you 
know that some fellows can husk three 
times as much as others. Surely. They 
may be of the same physical build, good 
workers, and all that. Send the one into 
a corn field to husk, and he will bring 
in eighty or a hundred bushels a day, 


and it won't seem to bother him, at that 
Send the other man into the same field, 
tiider the same conditions, and to save 


his life, he won't be able to bring in 
mére than forty or fifty bushels, and 
yt he wears himself out completely. 
What makes the difference? 


You will say that one has the knack, 
and the other hasn't. Exactly. One has 
the knack of eliminating useless motions, 
and knows how to handle himself and 
the corn, and the other hasn’t. The one 
who can busk eighty or more bushels 
bet, consciously or unconsciously, applied 
éciénce to his husking. He takes hold 
of ‘the ear and rips off the husk and 
twists off the shank and throws the ear 
into the wagon in such a manner that 
he rids the process of several useless 


— 











motions that the other fellow fails to 
get rid of. 

Just to illustrate to what extremes 
those may go who do not know, consider 
this. I once passed a field where a young 
fellow was husking what was possibly 
his first corn crop. To judge by his 
actions it probably was. He was right 
handed, and yet he was husking along 
the right side of his wagon, throwing 


every ear across his body in order to get 
it into the wagon box. He didn’t know 
the first principles of husking corn. 
There was no science about it, and there- 
fore he was awkward, wasting energy, 
and getting little done. 

That is an extreme and, of 
course, the most of us are not like that, 
but it is a fact that there are some of us 
who are better at certain things than are 
others, and when we hear of such it 
would be a good plan for =s to go and 
watch them at their work and find out 
in what way they avoid labor that seems 
necessary to us. 

Whenever you hear of a newer, better, 
quicker, or cheaper way of doing any- 
thing, find out about it. Don’t let any- 
thing of that kind get by you. Do6on’t 
allow ‘yourself to be handicapped by a 
false pride in the’superiority of your way 
of doing a thing, or sense of shame by 
having to take a_lesson from your neigh- 
bor. You can’t afford it. 

Besides, you may be able to teach him 
something i some other line. 


— eC g— 


A Good Idea. 


case 
bd ’ 


We make it a practice to begin our 
corn husking each fall husking the 
shocks that are in the ponds or other 


low places, in which water is accustomed 
to collect during a heavy wet spell. Also, 
where the fodder from three corn shocks 
is placed in one fodder shock, we select 


for its location the site of one of the 
three corn shocks which will be least 
affected by the water 

Likewise, as we haul up corn or fod- 


der for feed or husking during the win- 
ter, the low places are first relieved, if 
possible, before we take from the higher 
ground. We watch the shocks of each 
field closely and if we notice where a 
band has broken, letting the shock fall 
apart, it is hauled to the barn or feed- 
lot before it spoils 
Such methods, 


of urse, catise more 
chasing about through the field; but in 
the long run it pays. No work is more 
revolting than the task of hauling feed 
which, being on low ground during the 
earlier part of the winter, has been part- 
ly submerged in water which, upon freez- 
ing, has left the stalks imbedded in ice.— 


P. C. Grose. 
Fall Hints. 
A ten cent ing brush makes a 
better horse brush than is furnished for 
fifty cents at the saddlers. 


sern! 
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In times of bard roads and clear 
weather prepare for wintry blizzards, and 
avoid needless exposure to man and 
beast. 

Turn the hogs in the orchard and let 
them root. It won't hurt the trees a 
bit and they will destroy noxious grubs. 

Examine all brakes, levers, etc., be- 


fore starting at heavy hauling. 


In this day of cheap and good farm 
papers there is no excuse for bad farm- 
ing. 


Mail letters on your route and help it. 
Not in town, where it doesn’t count for 
the route! 

If you haven't a fodder shed make one 
now. Digging frozen fodder out of the 
snow with benumbed fingers is hot nice; 
and the fodder is almost worthless for 
feed. Clean, dry, bright fodder is the 
thing-—C. E. Davie, Md. 
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raise themselves—you don't have to 

‘lift them up. They spring up free 
and clear the moment they are un- 
latched. No more sagging, dragging, 
cumbersome, unwieldy gates. 


PEERLESS GATES 


are perfectly reliable—they always 
work—no springs or toggle to get out of 
order. Filled with the famous Peerless 
fencing of all No. 9 wire, crossbars 6 
inches apart; a heavier filling than is 
used on any other gate made. 

Every part heavily galvanized, Cost 
no a than the common kind, and 
you your moneys w te. 

Your dealer can supply phate gr not, 
write us 

43 ; St. 
Peerless Wire Fence Co, 2432'%:%. 


Galvanized Steel 
GATE ' 


FO he 
ey 


Try this galvanized adjustable farm gate 60 
days before buying it. © deposit, no payment 
until you say you want to buy the gate. Send for our 

se Order Card and te Book. Address 


Free 
1oWwA a 36thSt, Cedar — lowa 








LAA ANY 
Our handsome All Steellawn fence costs 
less than wood and is much more durable. 
Write fors al Prices and free Catalo 
showing 2% designs. WE CAN SAVE YOU MONEY. 


KOKOMO FENCE MACHINE CO. 
423 North St. Kokomo, Indiana. 























SS ——_—— 

j 1 13 cts. a rod 
fora 2%6in. high hog 

fence; 16 1-2¢. a rod for 47 Inch 
high stock fence: 2¢ea fora 
60-inch heavy poultry fence. Sold | 
direct tothe farmer on 30 ' 
























































F Trial. Special barb wire, 
spool, $1.40, Catalog free. 
INTERLOCKING FENCE Co. 
BOx 60 MORTON, ILLINOIS. 
r STOCK STRONG-RUST PROOF 
E +++ Bottom wires 1 inch apart. 
E Will not sag or bag. Re- 
5 —@ quires no boards—top or 
N + bottom-—and fewer posts. 
-+@ Costs less than netting. We 











pay it. Send for Catalog. 
The Brown Fence & Wire Ca. - 
Dept. 64 Cleveland, Ohio, 


STRONGEST FENCE | MADE 


FACTORY DIRECT TO FARM 











> 80-red spool Barb Wire, $1.40 
y styles and Our large F talog 
contains fence information you pi dome 


COILED SPRING FENCE CO. Box 215 Winchester, Ind. 






LOW PRICES ¢:.2:.. 
oe pao 
THE Cc., Bex 643 orca ino. 
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Careless Hunters. 
Frequently you will hear of some 
farmer finding a horse, a cow, or a hog 
dead in the pasture a memorial to 
some hunter's carelessness: or several of 
his stock may come limping into the 
barn lot to show a bullet wound in some | 
part of its anatomy. In spite of notices} 
in the papers or signs on the pasture 
fence in regard to the trespassing of | 
hunters on your land they will disobey | 
and go in whenever your back is turned, 
and you may think your warnings are | 
being heeded until some day you hear a | 
shot out in your pasture and find one of | 
these lawbreakers there. | 

When a hunter knows his presence as 
a sportsman not desired nor allowed 
even, upon another man’s property, and 
then disobeys all kinds of notices, he 
ought to be made to suffer the penalty 
yf the law concerning such cases. Once 
in a while you may find a hunter who 
is considerate and actually looks to see 
what he might hit if he misses fire, but | 
if there is one of such carefulness there 
are dozens very careless. 

I remember that our bell-cow came | 
home from the pasture one evening with 
a three-quarter-inch hole in one side of 
her bell. It could not have been made 
by anything else than a rifle bullet, for 
she was too wild to allow strangers to 
approach her in the woods. The bell, 
which had a mellow sound that carried 
far, was ruined, and the one who did 
the shooting never was detected. It had 
been hinted that two or three boys of the 
neighborhood were engaged in secretly 
making fancy shots, and did not hesitate 
the matter to their own 


as 


is 








even to carry 
persons by shooting chips, apples, etc., 
off each other’s heads. All this, of 


course, usually took place in other peo- 
ple’s wood pastures where cows and 
horses were feeding and stray bullets 
were more apt to find a mark that was 
not looked for. In a woodland: pasture, 
for instance, no hunter knows what may 
be concealed behind the foliage of trees 
and shrubs, to receive a stray bullet from 
his gun. Probably few sportsmen will 
take the trouble to find out, if he thinks 
that by so doing he would lose a good 
shot. Nor is the chance of being hit un- 
intentionally confined to the stock of the 
pasture; there may be some person who 
might suffer for another’s carelessness. 
It pays to leok into the matter and see 
that your wishes are respected. If any 
man can’t give a good reason why he 
goes across your farm with a dog and 
gun have him arrested. 

Milch cows never like a strange dog, 
and they may either run the dog out of 
the field or run from it. If they don’t 
run they are more or less nervous on 
account of it, and all this will have some- 
thing to do with the milk supply. A 
yelping dog after a rabbit or a squirrel 
in a cow pasture is one of the greatest 
nuisances imaginable, and some hunters 
don’t seem to care whether their dovs run 
cows or rabbits so long as they don’t see 
them and they bag a few of the latter.— 
Ear! FY. Wilke, T!!. 
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With the Facts Before Us. 





When You Feed the Stock 


you will appreciate a pair of 


WOONSOCKET 


RUBBER BOOTS 


There are hundreds of uses on your farm for a pair 
of “Elephant Heads”. For all sorts of chores a pair 
of easily-cleaned. damp-proof, comfortable rubber 
boots are an é«comomical luxury. You can keep 
clean and dry «0 matter what your work may be. 
ELEPHANT HEAD boots are the strongest, toughest boots 
made for farm use Made strongest where the wear comes 
hardest. Lined wit! nigh grade wool to keep the feet warm in 
the — weather de in all lengths and sizes—will fit 
any foo’ . 
WOONSOCKET RUBBER CO, 
Woonsocket, R. I. 
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When You Buy a Manure Sprea 


Fred Hansen of Tremonton, U' writes: My neighbor borrowed Gall 2 
——A mon my Galloway spreader to 











er which cost 850 more, but he sent you his order. 







Spread: 
“Get pour spreader direct from Galloway's Great factory at factory price and make the 
middlemen 
and 


‘8 commission yourself. ho easier way to make money—no such sure way of 
quality, I'liquote ou a price 2 to 850 below the dealer, according toquality,style 
capacity. 1 give you a free trial, a binding, perronally signed guarantee, lopger 

and stronger than anybody. Prices From $39.50 U 
Le 









GALLOWAY [om 


i (mere ences 
m af Is saving hundreds of thousands of do’- 
- lars for bis customers every year—the 
proof is yours for the asking. Why 
motenve pour shave now on one of these & 
Great loway Spreaders No. 6 with 
Mandt’s New Gear. No spreader at any 
price env where can touch it. Writefor hy 
ig, Free Catalog at once and the prices 
that make dealers tel! foolish tales about 
Galloway. You'll also get Galloway's 
new Book--“ A Streak of Gold"’--most valuable book on manure published, 


Wm. Galloway, Pres., THE WM. GALLOWAY COMPANY 
199A1 Galloway Station Waterloo, lowa 


SBURGH DERFECT FENCE” 


WELDED BY ELECTRICITY 
















Mail Postal Now 

















Tough, strong, reliable—can be depended upon 
in any emergency. The electrically welded joints 





A few yeurs ago we threw an old lane 
into a cultivated field. The ground had 
never been farmed, and for years had 
been used by the farm stock in going 
to pasture. The soil on either side of 
this strip had been farmed for years, 
thus we had a splendid opportunity to/! 
see the actual difference in crop yield} 
on fertile and impoverished soil. 

For the first few years the strip was 
plainly visible across the entire field 
One-half of a shock of corn would be an 
exuberant. growth while the other half 
would be small and enfeebled. The hum 
of the mower knives would muffle down 





when they got buried in that rank 
growth of clover. And so it was then. 
But now several years have passed. 


The fertile strip is yet detectable, but its 
soil is fast exhausting itself in the large 
yields it has been i us for these | 












produce a one-piece fabric which resists jolts, jars 
and strains with its whole surface. ‘‘Pittsburgh 
Perfect"’ excels all others in strength, durability 
and economy. Now made of special Open Hearth 
wire, which resists corrosion from skin to core. 
Also coated with pure zinc surface galvanizing. 
EVERY ROD GUARANTEED PERFECT. 


Write for particulars of this newest exclusive feature of “‘Pitts- 
burgh Perfect’’ Fence, and catalogue of all styles for FIELD, 
FARM RANCH, LAWN, CHICKEN, POULTRY and RAB 
BIT YARD and GARDEN. SEE YOUR DEALER. 


PITTSBURGH STEEL COMPANY, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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giving 
years. It shows us what large yields 
our farm would give us, had conserva- 


tive methods been used from the first. 


It is by observing such things that a tised in Suce 
| Successful Farming’s guarantee. 


farmer learns to know bis soil, and how 
to bnild it up.—P. C. Grose, Ohio. 


Makers of al) “Pittsburgh Perfect’ Brands of Steel and Wire Products. 
= Le 
ae 
| = 
Ask your dealer to furnish things that are adver- 
essful Farming’s columns and backed. by 


ed 
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An Object Lesson in Fertility 


By George 


























rhroug t the general farming dis- 
thicts the possibilities and opportunities 
é he “littl farm well-tilled” have 
neither been appreciated nor realized. It 
is only through the medium of such | 
worthy demonstrations as the one here- | 
with deseribed that the country-living 
public pricks up a bit of interest in the 
intensively operated small farm Amid 
the grain and live stock farms of central 
Ohio, that vary in size from one hundred 
and sixty to six hundred acres, is situ- 
ated the twenty-five acre tract of an am- 
bitious Buckeye state countryman His 
land is quite a bit better than the gen- 
eral run of the region; however it was 
not so much a question of what was in 
the land as it was a test of the make-up 
and ability of the farmer who developed 
these twenty-five acres info one of Ohio's 
st productive and profitable farms. 
Five years ago, Mr. Allen Geer, the 
owner of this prize project, purchased 
original twenty acres for $4,800, an 
average of $240 an acre. This high 
resulted from the location of the 
t being situated right on the out-/} 
kin of a fair-sized town. The fact | 
that much of the land was available for} 
wwn-lots effected a decided appreciation | 
n its selling price fr. Geer figured | 
that one acre of this land, on account “ 
; proximity to a good market, due 
ite rolling topography, and well-drained, 
fertile soil, was worth four acres of sixty 
dollar land which he could have pur- 
chased in any amount about ten miles 
from town. For years, he had thought; 
he had studied; he had preached the doc- 
trine of “the small farm intensively 
tilled” and subsequent to this purchase 
he was unable to demonstrate the ve- 
racity of his former contentions. 
The soil composing this farm is a clay | 
loam with an abundance of humus and 
quite bountiful in its plant food resources. | 
In addition to natural drainage, about | 
six hundred and fifty rods of tile laid| 
at a maximum depth of thirty inches pro- 
vides an efficient means for the disposal | 
of the surplus moisture. The farm is} 
divided into five acre plots on which a 
four year rotation of clover, corn, to- 


bacco and wheat is followed. The entire 
twenty-five acres are tillable as there are 
no open ditches, creeks, or waste land 

the area. One of the explanations of the 
remarkable crop yields which Mr. Geer 
has produced is suggested in the amount 
of barnyard manure which he has. dis- 
tributed over his farm. During the last 


four years he has hauled approximately 
five thousand loads of manure to his 
fields, an average of five loads per acre 
ner year. A large part of this fertilizer 
Mr. Geer procured in the adjoining town 
merely at the expense of hauling it, 
le the remainder he purchased at from 

n to fifteen cents a load. 
A< a supplement to his intensive eper- 
tions with stable manure, this progres- 
farmer only rarely harvests any of 
his clover crop, instead he turns under 
the leguminous forage which is rich in 
nitrogen and organic matter. Last year 
was an exception, and contrary to his 
ordinary practice, Mr. Geer harvested his 
clover hay which yielded two tons to the 
acre. Only three head of live stock, ex- 
clusive of hogs, are maintained on the 
place: they inelude two pure bred Jersey 


cows that are utilized in producing the 
home supply of milk, cream and butter, 
and one general purpose horse. Enough 


Chester White hogs to profitably con- 
sume the corn crop are maintained on 
the place. One sow has raised forty- 


seven out of sixty pigs that she farrowed 
in her last five litters. Mr. Geer does 
all the work himself with the exception 
of a short period during the harvest sea- 
son when he hires assistance for a few 
weeks 

Fi the five acre fields are cropped 
in. Sequence, according to the previously- 
mentioned rotation, while the fifth tract 
furnishes pasturage for the farm animals 
sSvell as accomodating the farmstead 


mur of 


SSuntieace 
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sow my wheat between the eighth and 
twelfth of September,” said Mr. Geer to 
the writer, “and for the last three years 
my wheat has averaged thirty-nine bush- 
els to the acre. For the past five years 
I have annually been devoting five acres 
to the production of corn. The yield has 
never been less than seventy-five bushels 
to the acre; three years back my crop 
ninety bushels of sorted corn per 
acre. I prefer to drill my seed corn 
about threg feet apart, and twenty inches 
in the row. I select my seed corn in 
the fall, cure it wisufuled in a sheltered 
room during the winter, and test its 
germinating .capacity before planting in 
the spring. I plow my land to a nine- 
inch depth and strive to cultivate as 
many times as possible during the grow- 
ing season. I consider that it is of 
maximum importance to keep all the 
suckers pulled off the corn as in this way 
the majority of the nourishment goes to 
the main stalks.” 

“Tobacco is my most profitable cash 
crop,” continued Mr. Geer. “My gross 
return from this money-making crop has 
never run less than $100 per acre. My 
bumper tobacco output was $707.40 
worth of this commodity, which I raised 
on a four and three-quarters acre field. 
This crop averaged 1,437 pounds to the 
acre apd was fertilized solely with ma- 
nure. My 1911 tobacco crop brought in 
$515.30. Last year, in addition to yield- 
ing a substantial living for my wife, 
daughter and myself, my farm returned 
a gross income of $960.30. The five 
acres of wheat totalled one hundred and 
ninety-five bushels which sold for $195 ; 
the tobacco crop commanded a bulk price 
of $515.30, and the corn which was fed 
to hogs and marketed as pork brought 
in $250. This income was really from 
a twenty acre tract as I purchased the 
additional five acres subsequent to har- 
vest time last fall. Since I have been 
operating my farm the annual cash re- 
turn has never been less than $900.” 
The Geer farm not only is adjacent 
one town; it is also rendered proxi- 
to two cities, Dayton and Union 
City, Ohio, by an interurban line that 
passes the farmstead. These superior 
facilities for marketing produce and for 
rapid transit to the city are valuable 
features of this “Pride of Middle West- 
ern Farmlet Mr. Geer maintains con- 
cise and accurate records regarding the 
cost of producing each crop, the net fe- 
turns from each crop, and the monthly 
assets and liabilities of his farm. Prac- 
tically offhand, he can tell at any time 
just how he stands financially and— 
other things being equal—he knows just 
about what to expect from his annual 
crops. 

Recourse to the kindly assistance of 
the local feed dealer is the exception on 
this practical farm, as during a favora- 
ble season the place produces all the 
roughage and grain that is necessary for 
the fattening hogs and other home live 
stock. Fertility is added to the farm 
through the purchase of manure: this 
more than balances the amount that is 
carried away in the cash crops. The 
possibilities—yes, even the probabilities 
of the small farm are concreted in a nut- 
shell on this notable Ohio farm. The re- 
sults of the small farm experiments con- 
ducted by the Illinois College of Agri- 
culture are amply supported and con- 
firmed by the work that has been ac- 
complished by Mr. Geer. The only dif- 
ference lies in the fact that the College 
questioned the possibility of a twenty or 
twenty-five acre farm being large enough. 
The results of the Illinois trials indi- 
cated that where the small place was 
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LEARN ABOUT This 
Wonderful STEEL SHOE 


Before you think of buying a pair 
of shoes, get my free book and learn 
allabout this newshoe with the sole 
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of seamless stecl. Just send me your 
pa Sg r a Pork aleard. igere epost this 
perfect, new shoe for wor! Learn how 
7] tp 8to6 o-e of best 4 all-leather shoes— 






ir wil 
how the being sold by the millions all over the 
tg all be because of their economy, comfort a 
health protection. This book shows the different 
styles and sizes, for men and boys—and how the shoe 
ism: from G in. to 16 in. high, to suit all purposes 
of work or outdoor sport. 


Saves Health—Saves $5 to $20 
No colds, no wet feet, norheumatism, nocorns, no 
bunions, no callovses, no broke. down arches—the 
perfect worl:shoe. Thesoles are of light. thin, springy 
steel—stcamped_ irom one seamless piece—oxtendi 


















up oneinch. Uppers are of soft, blo, pans 
thoroughly water- roofcd = 2 Mc-> no Seat 
powder , Ay Rc 
of weather. Hair yn rnsok -iygive wdaitional 
elasticity and absorb pe 
TEN DAYS PReE TRY. TRY.ON 6 Y 
De not delay. not walt. Get thie free 
book at onc about this shoe with 










pa shoe — the light, 
“step’’~the s A, rests 
1: naturally and comfortab’ always 
vera” 
oken - ~~ Re warped sale gy) a agd 
or cracks and Do not ot oes 
of turnin this Lg ey ll you pL Tt. 


N. M. RUTHSTEIN 
“The Stee! Shoe Man” 


35 Racine St. Racine, Wis. 
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Your farm needs one 
Smoothly ground feed is more nourish- 





and pays. Poorly ground, coarse 
feed, made on a poor mill, doesn’t 
pay. Our mill doesn't tear or burn 
the grain. Grinds highest grade ta- 
ble cornmeal, table flours, and the 
rofitabie kind of stock feed, Write 
evidence on ground f 


Lasts a lifetime and 
always does perfect work 


A good mill is the only cheap kind. 

Our mill is not costly. Widely sold for 

40 years; repairs or breakdowns unheard 

of. Does better work and more kinds of work than 

any other mill. Genuine old-fashioned milil stones, 

not iron grinders. Easily kept good as new. Requires 
litle power and no experience. Fully guaranteed. 


Sold on 30 Days’ Trial 


If it doesn't make good our claims, it costs you nothing 
If you now own a poor mill, try a good one. Write for 
testimonials from your state and out “Book on Mills.” 


Nosdyke & Marmon Co. (Estab. 1851) 
ny ve., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Sancatokend 






















ing Flour Mill Builders 
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40 sizes—fit any wagon—sustain any load to 
10,000 Ibs. Catalog and fistful of proofs free. 
HARYEY 







SPRING CO., 715 17th St., Racine, Wis. 
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efficiency would result where 


em ployed. 





hmaeeling nd a large truck patch. “I 


able. 


operated as a dairy farm the maximum 
a larger | 
acreage—about forty or fifty acres—was 
On the other hand, Mr. Geer 
has strikingly demonstrated that where 
general farming is practiced the twenty | 
acre tract is both adequate and profit- | 












UAKER CITY MILLS 

since 1867. Grind Feed, Table 
eal, Corn and Cobs, Shuek and Kaffir 
} jm, Send for a}! mailie advertised on 
Keep the best and 






























We Pay 
a Cutters, Shellers. Catalog 
THE AUB COMPANY 
Dept. 1.2731-g0FilbertSt., Phils., Pa. 
Dept. £-3705-09 Se. Achice? Ave., (hieage, ™m. 
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UCCESSFUL FARMING 





A Named Farm Pays. 
Our farm has been named since I was 
a small child, and we find it very con- 
venient in more ways than one. For in- 
stance, my mother has two relatives who 
bear her name, a not unusual occurrence 


in old families. Sometimes it was very 
annoying to each of them when their 
letters were opened by the wrong one. 


To avoid this confusion the name of our 
farm included in her address gives the 
earrier a clue. If this is done he never 
makes qa mistake. Often in communities 
there arg Smiths and Jones and numer- 
ous others with either the same name 
or initials, which confuse a stranger in- 
quiring the way. If it was Jones of 
“The Maples” or Smith of “Sunnyside” 
how much easier to direct him to th® 
right place. 

When the farmer has anything to ad- 





vertise it furnishes a much more attrac: | 
tive advertisement, one which will catch 
the eye better. A few years ago we 
raised blooded beagles For our letter 
heads we used a picture of the tiny 
mother with her seven babies, under it 
her name, “Missie of. Sunnyside.” You 


readily see what a fetching name it gave 
us for her. Undoubtedly it brought us 
business. We also use it in our poultry 
business with results. 

Aside from business, and I know from 
experience that it there, there is 
something delightfully fascinating about 
a named farm. Who of us is there who 
does not like to be asked to visit at 
“Rose Hill” or “The Cedars.” Doesn't 
it sound more inviting than just to say, 
“(‘ome to our place some day?” It does 
I do not like the peculiar mean- 


helps 


to me. 

ingless names used by some. It is _ best 
to study your place, and as a frule it 
will be found there is some one name 


* J 
eering 80 one-year Telephone, Elec- 








School terms 

~ open Sept. 3d, 
Oct. 14th, Nov. 

> 26, 1912, Jan. 6, 
Feb. 14th, April 31st, 
May 14, June 10, 1913. 


New classes formed each 
term. Students advanced rapidly, 








limited time and money. 2,000 studen 4 
each year. Graduates in paying positions 


everywhere. Magnificent buildings, fully equip. 
schools. 


ped. Equal to best Eastern 
COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS 
Liberal Arts Standard, Classical and Scientific Music A Complete College of Music. Piano, Vi- 


Courses. Also preparatory olin, Voice, Orchestra, Band, Chorus, 
and Elementary Preparatory Courses, inwhich Harmony, Mandolin, Guitar, and Supervisors 
students of all degrees of advancement are ad- Course in Public School Music. A fine faculty 
mitted. of teachers, each an artist in his line. 

phy, 


Normal Stiots, Sat Cotto, Comy Cad. Business, Shorthand, T, 
cate, Primary most complete LOMMEeEFCe p__nanshi d Civi ¢ 
training for teachers in the West. Graduates re- « i Fe» ivil Service. 
esive etate cortifentes ? Yr. we some in bcouBecning in a Liter- 
' . . ary College, but a thoroughly equipped Business 
Electrical, Mechanical. A|- College with the finest business exchange depart- 
ment inthe U.S.” Graduates of combined Bus- 
iness and Shorthand, Shorthand and Telegraph 

courses guaranteed positions. 


—_ + Over 8,000 Students Forolled in 
Home Stady the Correspondence School. A|- 
most any subject you wish by correspondence. 

Board, $1.75, $2.25 and $2.75 per 
Expenses weck. Tuition in Preparatory 
College, Normal and Business Courses, $18.00 a 






trical, Steam, Machinist's and Automobile Ma- 
chinist’s courses. 12-weeks courses in Gas, Auto- 
mobile and Traction Engineering. Shop work 


from beginning. 
1, Regular Ph. G., Ph. C., Pore Food 
cy and lowa Courses. 2. Practitioner's 
Course and Extension Courses for ists. One of 
the largest, best equipped Colleges of Pharmacy 


in the enwag Ys £ Ore 
equipped College o: tery quarter. Send for catalogue. State C 
ory directed by most competent teachers which you are interested. ‘Address ee 


0. H. LONGWELL, Pres., Highland Park College, DES MOINES, IOWA 





that just fits it. 

One farm I know is called Spring Hill. 
There is a spring high up on a hill close 
to where the house stands, from which 
it takes the name. Another is Meadow- 
brook, an old, but none the less beautiful 
name. Through this farm a stream flows. 
Another old name is Forest Home, the 
house is near the woods. Cedar Hill has 
numerous cedars surrounding the house, 
which is on a hill. Valley View, as the 
name tells, has a beautiful view down 
the valley. On Breezy Heights there 
was always a breeze. Other pretty names 
are Willow Brook, Highland, Wildwood, 
Brookside, Riverside and Shadynook. 

Study your farm and its location care- 
fully before selecting a name. Do not 
name it Tanglewood if there is no tangle 
of nature in her riotous beauty near 
by, or The Elms if there is one lone elm 
in your yard and none on the farm. 

The farm name should be with your) 
own on the mail box, and again in an 
arch over the barn lot gate is an at- 
tractive way. In passing through the 
country, when we come to a place of this 
1 there is 





kind, naturally we feel that 
ability and push about its owners. Let 
urge again that you do this, and I 


me 
know it will pay in more ways than one 


—Melva Iona Gregory, of Sunnyside 
Farm. 

FALL REVERIES. | 
Didst ever on an autumn day, 


When the dead leaves fast are falling, | 
Steal far from home and haunts of men | 
In to some vague calling— 


And wander idly ‘long the path, 


response 





Wholesale Prices for the Asking— 
on Genuine Witte Engines 


HE genuine Witte—conceded the best farm engine in America—now of- 

fered at actual wholesale prices. Yes, this is the engine that has lead 

the gasoline engine field for 25 years. Dealers have been getting the 
highest prices for the Witte. Now youcan get one at actual factory price—what 
the dealer paid—and have the finest engine in your county. 


Our Gas Well Saves You Many Dollars More 


We do more than give you ordinary factory prices. We are the only manufacturers who 
have our own gas well. Power, testing, forge, foundry and heating fuels cost us nothing 
You get the benefits. But you couldn’t afford to own any other engine even if the Witte 

cost twice as much—because an average of 1 cent for every horse-power per hour cués 


gasoline bills in half—pays for your engine in no time. 
Every part guaranteed 5 years—full rated horse power on minimum gasoline guaranteed too. 
Built in all sizes from 1% to 40 h. p., every one éested to 10% overload. 


WRITE FOR GO DAYS FREE TRIAL OFFER 


and complete, direct, factory price proposition with catalog and 


special offer bulletin. We expose engine secrets in this bulletin 
that will startle you. Remember, it’s your first ,* 
chance at an engine of quality, standing and 

reputation at a small price. Mention size 

needed or work to be done. Write at once. 


WITTE IRON WORKS CO. 








By the silent flowing river, 
While now and then as the breezes 
blow 


Hear the ‘towering pine tops shiver— 
And gaze on high at the crimson sky, 
As the dimming light grows dimmer— 
at the stream as the surface gleams 
With a gentle shimmering glimmer? 
From the forest deep an incense sweet 

Seems to fill the soul with gladness. 
\h, God! that such a place could be 

In a world of strife and madness. 
Soon comes the evening with a sigh, 

And the droning forest noises 
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10,000 Hig 
Lifts Saved 


We will fit your old 
running gears with 


Electric Steel Wheels 


and make your wagon into a low down handy wagon. 
We fit any axle. A set of wheels at little eoaniaves you 


AVE YOUR BACK 


High lifting tires and wears 
you'out Avoid it by using an 


Eat, Handy, Wagon 


work. Low 
























a A wi : . awagon good as new. Write for catalog and particulars. 
work, no owns ELECTRIC WHE EL CO., Box 60, Quincy ‘il. 









Cease one by one ‘till all is still, 
And day its revel closes. 

But now the winding path leads home, 
At each step wierd shadows fleeting, 

Some fast, some slow, both to and fro, 
In a thousand shapes upleaping. 

Oh, sacred ever be days like these, 
When the dead leaves fast are calling, 

When God and man meet face to face, 
And each to each are calling. 

—Stanley W. Woodward. 
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can Razor. Sh with it for 30 days. 
Satisfied that ¢ best razoryou ever put to your face send us $1.75. 
If not, jnst send back the razor and there will be no charge. 
‘oa can’t help liking this fine English cracible steel, oven tem- 
ge razor because it's made right--tem right--ground right-- 
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To the traveler England seems very 
much behind in rural education, espe- 
cially in elementary agricultural educa- 
tion. This is du-. to a large extent, to 
the ultra-conservaiism of the Britisher 
in general and of ‘he farmer in partic- 
ar. The guiding principle of English 


national life is to let every one work 


yut his own salvation with as little gov- 
‘rmnment interference as possible. The 
result, as far as rural education is con- 
verned, is indeed deplorable. In fact 
if a farmer wishes his son to have a 
solid, useful education he has to send 
him to a private school (after he has 
earned the elementary principles at 


The salary 
tear her is so 
teachers 


home) at 
paid to 


his own expense. 
the rural school 

‘ow that able and well-trained 
are not tempted to enter the 
30 the education given is of a very poor 


ype. It seems to be the general opinion 
among the farmers that the education 
now given is far below the standard 
reached ten years ago. 

ENGLISH AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION. 


When we come to agricultural colleges 


we find that in England and Wales the 
Board of Agriculture makes grants to 
nineteen institutions for agricultural! in- 


struction There are in addition to 
these several private agricultural colleges 
and important experimental work is car- 
ried on privately at Rothamsted, the 
widely known experiment farm on the 
estate of Sir Charles Bennet Lawes, and 
also on the Royal Agricultural Society's 
experimental farm at Woburn. In Ire- 
land the Department of Agriculture pro- 
traveling lecturers who give in- 
struction in agriculture, horticulture, 
bee-keeping, etc. These lecturers are 


vides 


trained by the government at the Royal 
College of Science, Albert Agricultural 
College and Munster Institute. There 
are also three agricultural stations for 


arprentices and twenty-three centers for 


agricultural schools 

Rothamsted, however, is the Mecca to 
which agriculturists from all parts of 
Great Britain turn their steps and ad- 
iress their letters when in need of sci- 
ntific information. The work done by 
his experiment station is equal to the 
work done in the best stations in the 
United States, and that saying a good 
jeal, for when it comes to our national 


Department of Agriculture, our agricul- 
tural colleges and our experiment sta- 
ions, no country in the world equals us. 
As an example. the writer visited a 
small poultry experiment station in Ba- 


varia, and on being introduced to the 
rofessor in charge, was asked at once 
sbout the Maine Agricultural Experi- 
nent Station poultry farm, the profes- 
sor having heard of the excellent work 
jone there. England, however, is awak- 


ing to the necessity of helping her farm- 
ers, the more so now that the “Small 
Holding Act” is sending into the country 
ooth men and women who are eager to 
nake their living from the soil, but are 
vithout the knowledge to do so. 
rue BELGIAN AGRICULTURAL SCHOOLS. 
telgium in many respects a model 
ountry and her Agricultural Depart- 
ment is conducted in a most business- 
ike and modern fashion. Twenty years 
sco the Belgian government began to im- 
rove the agricultural instruction in her 
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rural schools. At that time the teachers 
were not specially trained in agricul- 
iral affairs. The problem was to make 


em rapidly acquainted with such ques- 


in 


| Nore.—This is the fourth article of 


service, 
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- What Education Is Doing for the F armer Abroad 


By E. K. Parkinson 











tions. This was done in various ways. 
tural institutes and in normal schools 
in different parts of the country, and in 
order to stimulate the teachers to fol- 
low these courses, certificates were given 
to all who passed a prescribed examina- 
tion. After awhile the lectures to farm- 
ers were given entirely by teachers se- 
lected from the ranks of those holding 
these agricultural certificates. 

Periodical teachers’ meetings are now 
held under supervision of their school ia- 


spectors, and at these meetings the 
agronomists or agricultural organizers 
and lecturers are frequently asked to 


give lectures on practical and important 
subjects. The teachers are further iIn- 
terested by an annual competition for 
prizes of $10, $15 and $20. 

This system has a very considerable 
influence both on general instruction and 
on agricultural education, and it must) 
be pointed out that’ a large percentage 
of the points, for which prizes are 
awarded, are distributed to general in- 
struction in order that the so-called 
competition in agricultural teaching may 
never result in neglect of other branches 
of education. Indeed the education de- 
partment in Belgium has observed that 
the teachers who are most successful in 
imparting agricultural instruction . are 
always good teachers of general subjects. 
Again, by the intervention of the state 
agronomist in these competitions, schools 
are brought into close touch with the 
professional side of the problem the 
state agronomist supervises, specially the 
practical and scientific accuracy of the 
agricultural teaching, while the inspec- 
methods 


tor of educaton smrveys the 
employed. Out of the 6,000 schools in 
Belgium, 800 compete every year for 


these prizes, and $12,000 is applied for 
this object. 

Other methods of promoting progress 
in agricultural education are also em- 
ployed. The Department of Agriculture, 
for example, distrbute special leaflets to 
the teachers, and so give them good ma- 


terial for teaching. At every agricul- 
tural show prominent place is_ re 
served for gricultural education. Very) 


often material ‘or typical demonstration 
lessons is exh.bited, and sometimes the 


teachers of each district are asked to 
prepare a collective educational exhibit 
relating to the principal crops and 


breeds of stock, and the principal rural 
industry of their districts, and in this 
way the agriculture of the country can 
be represented at the show. In a sim- 
ilar manner the different branches of} 
domestic economy, and of the various) 
occupations of farmers’ wives are dem-| 
onstrated by the female teachers in| 
rural schools Sometimes teachers are 
also stimulated by the offer of prizes for 
writing descriptive accounts of their re- 
spective points. “he use of all these 
methods of improving agricultural edu- 
eation has produced and produces great 
development in their respective branches, 
and it may now be said that agricul- 
tural education is satisfactorily worked 
out in thirty-five per cent of the schools. 
This percentage is increased yearly. 

As to the training of prospective teach- 
ers, there are now in Belgium regular 
courses of agriculture in every normal 
school, but the spirit of these schools is 
capable of improvement. Hitherto there 
have been no special schools for country 
teachers where the various branches of 
instruction were correlated with agricul- 











courses were given agricul- 


Holiday 





tural practice, especially in schools for 





a series by a special foreign correspondent. |] 


male normal students. 
moment in every country school in Bel- 
gium two hours a week are devoted en- 


needlework 


gi 


of development, 








At the present 


tirely to agriculture during the boys’ six 
regular school years. In respect to girls, 
and hygiene are supple- 
mented, in some schools, by instruction 
in domestic economy, vegetable garden- 
ing, and poultry keeping. The bill ren- 
dering instruction compulsory, and add- 
ing two years to the primary school 
course will complete, to a fair degree, 
a education for boys and 


WHAT GERMANY IS DOING. 

When we come to Germany we find 
agricultural education in a high state 
at least theoretically. 
With an area equal to the combined 
area of Iowa, Ohio, Colorado and New 
Hampshire, Germany supports 269 agri- 
cultural schools with an average attend- 
ance of 16,000 pupils, besides many agri- 
cultural high schools, at an annual ex- 
penditure of $3,000,000. In these schools 
agriculture is the subject on which spe- 
cial attention is centered, although other 


subjects, such as writing, reading, etc., 


are also taught. In writing of Germany 
it should be borne in mind that she is 
distinctly an industrial country, only six 
and one-half per cent of her population 
being engaged in farming: moreover the 
soil of Germany is not very productive, 
especially in Bavaria. In the latter 
state the farmers are very ignorant and 
unfortunately this ignorance is encour- 
aged by the priests who do everything 


possible to keep their people from Afc- 
quiring knowledge of any kind. 
Besides the agricultural, rural, and 


high schools there are forty-five farming 
schools for the sons of farmers and these 
excellent institutions deserve special men- 
tion. The school is essentially a winter 
school, the course beginning in Novem- 
ber and ending in April and covering 
two years. No boy or girl under fifteen 
years of age is received, and every pupil 
must be a graduate of some primary 


school. After fifteen years is onee 
reached, however, there is no limit as 
to age. 


These schools are supported in part 
by the government, in part by the dis 
trict in which. they are situated and in 


part by the great cooperative agricul 
tural society called the Landwirtschaf. 
tsrat (of which the writer will have 


more to say later). The tuition is free 
for those who live in or near a town in 
which there is a school, while those who 
attend from distant parts of the district 
may obtain tuition, board and lodging 
for $50 a term. The course covers every 
point necessary to the successful opera- 
tion of farming in all its branches, viz 
Seed testing, animal feeding, botany, 
chemistry, a knowledge of birds = ~* 
and- 


sects, bee-keeping, horticulture, 
working, poultry-raising, dairying, forest- 
ry, ete.» These schools have no farms 


of their own. but the lack is in a meas- 
ure made up by weekly Sunday after- 
noon excursions, which the students 
make to different places of agricultural 
interest: for example, the State Agr!- 
cultural Experiment Station, the govern- 
ment stud containing 160 fine stallions, 
kept going chiefly to improve the farm- 
ers’ horses through the country and for 
which the low charge of $1.25 is made 
for stud service (by the way. this stud 
farm costs the government $56,250 a 
year, of which amount the farmers pay 


Continued on page 23 
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Passenger 





Here are some things which 
mark me an extremist, some 
motor-car makers say. 


Reo the Fifth, without them, 
could be built, I judge, for $200 
less. 

I employ them because, after 
25 years—after building and 
watching 60,000 cars—I regard 
them all essential. 

I could not build a car without 
them to justify men’s faith in me. 

Judge if you want them. Or 
would you rather have a cheaper 
car without them? 


Big Tires 

My cars have always been 
over-tired. But on October 1, for 
the new series of Reo the Fifth, 
f adopted tires 34x4, 

That means 22 per cent larger 
tires than last season. Tire mak- 
“rs say that 22 per cent will add 
65 per cent to the tire mileage. 
Joes that seem like a vaste? 


Costly Features 


I am using this year 190 drop 
forgings. They are costly, but 
they give me lightness combined 
with strength. That means tire 
saving, and it means a racy car. 

Iam using 15 roller bearings— 


Do I Waste $200? 


By R. E. Olds. Designer 


11 of them Timken, 4 Hyatt High 
Duty. Ball bearings are im- 
mensely cheaper, but | find they 
don’t stand strains 


I use seven-leaf springs, two 
inches wide, rear springs 46 
inches long. That means com: 
fort, and the springs don’t break. 

I use 14-inch brake drums for 
safety. 

My carburetor is double 
heated for low-grade gasoline. 

I use a $75 magneto to save 
ignition troubles 

For big margin of safety, every 
driving part is built sufficient for 
45 horsepower. 


Radical Tests 


Each lot of steel is analyzed 
twice to make sure of needed 
strength. 

Gears are tested .n a crushing 
machine. I require each tooth to 
stand 75,000 pounds. 

Each engine is tested 20 hours 
on blocks, and 28 hours in the 
chassis. 

Parts are ground over and 
over, to utter exactness. Each 
car gets a thousand inspections. 
And I limit my output to 50 cars 
daily, so nothing is ever skimped. 

To save 50 pounds’ weight, and 
get a wonderful finish, I use a 





costly body. I finish it with 17 
coats. 

I use the best of leather and 
the best curled hair to give lux- 
urious upholstering. Note that 
even my engine is _ nickel- 
trimmed, to give the final touch 
in finish. 


Center Control 


I use in this car my own center 
control. All the gear shifting is 
fone by moving a handle only 
three inches in each of four di- 
rections. 

Both brasxes ar operated by 
foot pedals, so no levers clog the 
front. 

The driver sits on the left-hand 
side, close to the cars he passes. 


An Underprice 


To give these things at a mod- 
est price, my profit is cut to the 
minimum. I share the cost with 
you. 

Yet all these things are for 
your economy, your safety, and 
your comfort. I would not buy a 
car without them, so I ‘shall 
never sell one. 

Write now for our new catalog 
showing the new Fall series. 
We’ll then direct you to the near- 
est Reo dealer. 


R.M. OWEN & CO.“inn.tcr’REO MOTOR CAR CO. 


Canadian Factory, 
St. Catharines, Ont 
















Lansing, Mich. 


The 1913 Series 
' $1,096 





Top and windshield not included in price. We equip this car with mohair tep, side curtains and slip covers, 
windshield, gas tank for headlights, speedometer and sel!-starter--all for $100 extra. 
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Sidelights on the Weather Service 











What a lot 


f rubbish and wisdom, of 
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great storm 
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he 
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testing the thickness of corn-iusks, 
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or sky. 


noting the 
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hese quaint 
as everybody remembers, a sea- 
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hurricane, 
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Christmas 


t was a pretty 
animals 


True, 
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fables all 
which profess to tell 
week, 
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like a 
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Neither by poking into 


ring bruin’s a 
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of squirrels, 
pelt, 


utumn 


kness of 


goose, 


the 


nor by 


nor by 


nor 


breast- 


can we 
at a knowledge of the winter's cold 
The winter of 1903-4 gave 


nature-myths the lie direct 


{t was, 
son of unexampled severity. Had the 
jirds been forewarned, would they not 
surely have shifted to warmer climes? 
What were the facts? Through New 
England, birds and squirrels alike pre- 
eared for the typical northern winter 
A in the mountains of Virginia they 
lid the same, as I saw personally in in- 
yumerable instan When the deep 
snow ame and lingered, the luckless 
little weather quacks were in sore 
strait So meny pitiful little starved 
bodi dotted the drifts that kindhearted 
fe n many sect took up collec 
the sufferers and opened free 
ul mnters on the snow But in 
nite of such inadequate help, the mor- 
was so great among the squirrels 
1ail in Virginia that the next sea 
on the seemed almost extinct. Had 
! tirrels felt the coming severity in 
bones would they not have made 


wir larder in the hollow tree 

| 
he wise old Grecian, Aratus, left a 
that still quoted for its wis- 
lo Said he: “Do not neglect any of 
these (weather) signs, for it is good to 
ompare a sign with another sign; if 
wo rree, have hope, but be assured 
till more by a third.” The wise mod- 
rn not only compares a sign with an- 
ther sign, but compares all signs with 
is barometer. And more than that, he 
nak good use the weather map and 
he redictions of th Tv. S. Weather 
Bur ! tnt does not the Weather 
Bureau err? Does it not cry, “Rain, 
ain when there is no rain? surely. 
‘< hat is no reason for discrediting 
t terly If. in predicting local 
ve er, it is sometimes aught tripping, 
least it rarely fails to trumpet the 
pproach of great storms. It is com- 
atively easy to predict the weather 
eneral section of the country, but 
irticular places 
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al predictions 


the gene! 

he Bure makes its most striking 

To the shipping on the sea- 

‘ nd the Great Lakes, the orange 

zrowers of Florida, the truck-farmers 

f the Gulf, and the raisin-driers of Cali- 

fornia. the Weather Bureau is a benefi- 

nt Providence Every year, through 

ts warnings of gales and cold waves and 

rst frosts, it saves them property the 

alue. of which runs into the hundreds 

f millions, to say nothing of the sal- 
ge of human life 

In the nature of things it is difficult 

imate with any precision the sav- 

property effected by storm-warn- 

Tlere and there, however, exists 


{ ree § 
he Galf and Atlanti 
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ported, for it is not certain that ail these 
coastwise ships would have gone to the 
bottom had they ventured out; but it 
is safe to count a goodly proportion of 
them saved from wreck and ruin 

When a cold wave is signalled well in 
advance, the reports of property por- 
tected is rather more exact. Perishable 
goods kept off the rail, hothouse flowers 
and vegetables saved from frost, and 
steam-pipes coddled to prevent freezing, 
may fairly be counted as so much gain 
to the world’s wealth. In January, 1896, 











advance news of a coming cold snap 
saved over three and a half million dol- 
lars’ worth of such property from sure 
destruction. Again, in 1901, the Weather 
Bureau sent out warning to a certain 
district in Florida that frost might be 
expected. The planters got out and set 
in operation their protective devices— 
their tents and screens and flooding ap- 
paratus—with the result that something 
like $100,000 worth of orange bloom, 
vegetables, and strawberries survived an 
otherwise killing frost 

Complaint is often made that the mag- 
nates of the Weather Burean speak in 
riddles. What does it signify to the pub- 
lic at large to hear that an “area of 
iow Pressure” is central over North 
Dakota, or that New England is enter- 
taining a “High?” 

Be just to the Weather Man [It is the 
very intensity of his consideration for 
the lay intelligence that makes him ase 
these simple words, “Low” and “High 
If he spoke his own scientific ‘angnage 
he would talk about cvelones and anti 
cyclones, thereby shocking the public, 
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a Tractor 
O= Correspondence Course 


in Traction Farming and 
Engineering teaches you how, at 
home. You lose no time from 


regular work, 15 lessons written 
by acknowledged experts. Language 
simple. Every oneunderstands. Each 
lesson full of practical information 
on construction, operation and care 
of gas tractors. You can use it with 
profit in your daily work. 
Prospective buyers—tractor owners, 
wage earners—you need this course. 
Tells buyers how to select best trac- 
tor. How to become successful oper- 
ators. How to properly adjust and 
make repairs. Shows how tractor 
earns money and saves it. Tractot 
owners—learn to better and cheapen 
your tractor farming. Course gives 
short cuts for making repairs. Ex- 
plains how to lay out fields. Make 
all kinds of hitches. Wage earners 
—big demand for competent opera- 
tors. ‘This course helps you become 
expert traction engineers. Makes it 
easy for you to obtain fine paying positions. 
Later in the season we hold practice 
schools at 12 centrally located farming 
points. Schools conducted by competent in- 
structors., Free toour students. Watch this 
paper for practice schools announcement. 
You can obtain this course FREE. Write 
today for full information. 






































since we have chosen to apply the name 
“cyclone”’—which belongs properly to 
mild-mannered, beneficent genera! 
storms—to calamitous whirlwinods 
nvdoes) he has fallen back upos arom- 
etric phraseology, alling is geoeral 
storms, “Lows.” 

Now a “Low” is simply an area of 
light atmospheric pressure, a _ place 
where heated air is rising, leaving a com- 
parative vacuum behind which is hastily 
filled by all the winds of heaven. The 
ascending, moisture-laden air condenses 
in the upper coolness, forming clouds; 
the winds, rushing spirally inward to-| 
ward the vacuum, bring more moisture | 
for more clouds: the vast atmospheric 
currents thus started set up a whirling | 
motion extending over whole states—and | 
you have a general storm. 

A “High,” on the other hand, is a/| 
region where heavy atmospheric pressure 
is squeezing downward, forcing winds to| 
blow outward in all lirections. No 
clouds form, the days are hot with un- 
shaded sun, and nights cold because no 
cloud-blanket prevents the free radiation 
of the earth’s heat. Such weather is re- 
sponsible for the dry scorches—the “siz- 
z-rds” of summer, and, when the down- 
ward pressure is intense and the out- 
flowing winds violent, for the blizzards 
of winter 

The Weather Man marks the locatio. 
of these areas of abnormal pressure, be- 
eause they habitually travel eastward, 
bringing their attendant weather, and 
because, knowing their relative positions, 
and the “droughts” they will set up be- 
tween them, he can make more or less 
accurate prognostications about the in- 





termediate weather 

It is only fair to remember that the 
Weather Man makes no claim to infalli- 
bility. Meteorology is a science: but 
forecasting is an art. A great deal de- 
pends upon the trained judgment of the 
individual forecasters, some of whom suc- 
ceed in eighty predictions out of a hun- 
dred. In their forecasting they make 
use of the daily weather map, instru- 
ments, and the changing aspect of the 
local sky. Does it then behoove a lay 
prognosticator to try to get along with | 
less than these? Shall he not learn the 
ways of the barometer, get himself on 
the mailing list of the weather map, and 
expend some leisure upon the assiduous 
education of a knowing weather-eye?— 











“rank H. Sweet. 


HART-PARR CO. ) 
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This well-known company makes this start. 
ling announcement: To advertise our high 
class made-to-order clothes, we will make you 
a fine suit to your measure and give youachance to 
get it without one cent of cash. Act quick—before 
eomeone in your locality geta ahead of you. Thissuit 
will be the best you ever wore. Show it to your 
friends—tell them casually who made it. 


We Mean Exactly What We Say 


Be wide awake to this big smashing opportune 
ity and send in your name atonce. This wonderful 


absolutely on the square. We are a well und favorably 
eR taow es grearaies Fhe ea a bond. If you 
now our ation equare dealings, 
Bank of Republic. Chicago. - 


We Send 70 Samples To Pick From 
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5.8 We desire a lew more live hustlers to carn 83 to $104 











that high lifting into your 

STOP high-wheeled ae wagon. 
1 

LOOK 92 cit rules 

wheels and pull it out of the 

— patch from behind the 


LISTEN so wnat our free 

catalogue says 
about low-down steel wheels 
for that gear. It will make 
the handiest wagon you ever 
had on your farm. 


Havana Metal Wheel Co. 
Box 32, Havana, lil. 





er Oe n mv == =| 

k 4 3 
epairs B Aw $1°° Postpaid 

Be your Own repair man. Myers’ wonderful Sewing 

Awl sews leather, canvas, shoes—anything, heavy or 


light. Speedy hand stitching. Saves trips to town. 
Complete shop in itself. Mends harness, saddles, wagon 
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Financing the Farmer 











Twelve years ago the Jewish Agricul- 
turai and Industrial Aid Society was 
founded to help Jewish farmers get to 
the land, and, once there, to make a suc- 
cess of farming. Naturally, the financing 
of the movement was most 
It was taken care of by loans. 
years, 2,178 loans, 


1,675 farms. 


porting. 
resources, and is now working out an 
other plan to extend the good work still 
further. 

Co-operative Credit Unions are the go- 
lution arrived at by the society. 

Two statements in the Articles of As- 
sociation explain their purpose : 

. “A system of personal credit, 
whereby short-term loans for productive 
purposes can be obtained for moderate 
amounts and on easy terms, is of prime 
importance to those engaged in agricul- 
ture.” 

2. “Our faith in the benefits of co- 
operation and mutual self-help leads us 
to believe that a loan association man- 
aged co-operatively will best satisfy the 
needs and conserve the interests of the 
Jewish farmers in the vicinity.” 

Obviously, this plan is fitted for a 
small group of farmers. As it works out, 
ander the direction of the society, the, 
members raise money by the sale of the 
shares of stock. The form of organiza- 
tion is similar to that of the Raiffeisen 
banks in Germany, upon which most other 
credit banks throughout the 
modeled. They are controlled entirely by 
the members. Shares in these Credit 
Unions are $5 each, and the holder of 
one share has the same voice and the 
same rights as the holder of, say, 100 
shares. Membership in these unions 
open only to members in good standing 





CAREFUL DOCTOR 
Prescribed Change of Food Instead 
of Drugs. 


It takes considerable courage for a 
doctor to deliberately prescribe only food 
for a despairing patient, instead of re- 
sorting to the usual list of medicines. 

There are some truly scientific physi- 
cians among the present generation who 
recognize and treat conditions as they 
are and should be treated, regardless of 
the value to their pockets. Here’s an in- 
stance: 

“Four years ago 
severe gastritis and 
on my stomach, so 
verge of starvation. 

“T heard of a doctor who had a sum- 
mer cottage near me—a specialist from 
N. ¥.—and as a last hope, sent for him. 

“After he examined me carefully he 
advised me to try a small quantity of 
Grape-Nuts at first, then as my stomach 
became stronger to eat more. 

“IT kept at it and gradually got so I 
could eat and digest three teaspoonfuls. 
Then I began to have color in my face, 


I was taken with 
nothing would stay 
that I was on the 


memory became clear, where before 
everything seemed a blank. My limbs 
got stronger and I could walk. So I 


steadily recovered. 

‘Now after a year on Grape-Nuts I 
weigh 153 Ibs. My people were surprised 
at the wav I grew fleshy and strong on 
this food.” Name given by Postum 
Co.. Battle Creek, Mich. Read the little 
book, “The Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. 

“There’s a reason.” 


Ever read the A 


above letter. 


new one appears from time to time. 
They are genuine, true, and full of 
human interest. 


Adv. 


of the local Jewish Farmers’ Association 
The entire membership of the Credit 
Union constitutes the General Assembly, 
which has the final decision on all ques 
tions. The direct management is in the 
hands of a Board of Directors of sever 
members, four of whom act as president, 
vice president, secretary and treasurer 
These four officers also constitute the 
Credit Committee, and are in complete 
charge of the granting of loans The 
other three members of the board con 
stitute a Supervisory Committee, whose 
duty it is to audit the books and to super 
vise the acts of the Credit Committee 
Appeals from the Credit Committee, as 
well as from the Supervisory Committee 





SORES (709) 21 
SAVE-THE-HORSE SPAVIN REMEDY 


PLY 


Pat Horse to Work and Cure Him. 
FRANK P. CHURCHILL, of Delta; 0., R. 24, June 13, 191 
writes:— Chemical Co,, Binghamton, N. ¥.—The curb — 
repeatedly blistered with a powerful remedy, which only left # 
bad eye sore ; then used Save-the-Horse and made a com plete 
ya) ng = a that you can bank on, and that is 

ve~ orse. is letter or can be of 
ast bo cfu tpenher arama _ 
Indian Orchard, Mass., Jane 17, 1912.— Save-the-Horse re 








important. 
In twelve 
involving $1,256,000 
were made to 1,950 farmers occupying 
The loans have been made 
at a rate to make the society self-sup- 
It has gone to the limit of its 


world are | 


is | 


can be taken to the General Assembly 
The members of the board of directors 
are not eligible to borrow except by a two 
thirds vote of the General Assembly in 
each instance 

The loans are granted only for pro 
ductive purposes or urgent needs. They 
are not granted for a period exceeding 
six months, nor for an amount exceed- 
ing $100. Interest is charged at the rate 
of six per cent, and is payable in advanc« 
The security is determined by the Oredit 
Committee, and is generally the promis 
sory note of the borrower with one or 
more responsible endorsements 

These Unions are new, reports for only 
five months of operations being availa 
ble. Their profits have piled up at the 
rate of nine and one-half per cent a year 
Obviously, their future is assured. They 
are doing a pioneer work. It can and 
should be copied by farmers everywhere 
who are paying too much for the capital 
needed in their business. * 


—FOR= 


To Brighten the Way. 

Can you speak to a balky horse as 
lif he were your best girl and the witch- 
ling night was at hand? You're all right 
No horse could stand that more than two 
|weeks at a time. 
| No duty looks so big as that which 
ilies just round the corner 

| Most of us think we have the hardest 
times of anybody in the world. But who 
believes it? It is nip and tuck to think 
so ourselves, when we are honest about 





The old dog is smarter than most of 
us. He knows enough to creep round on 
the side of the house where the sun is 
shining. 

| Take the world as-it is. Nobody ever 
isaw a better one. ’ ever will, 
nt side of the Gates of Gold. 


If we did not talk so much about 
|what we are going to do next week, we 
|'would get more done this week. 

Some things have to be done right 
in the time of it—scratching that mos 
quito bite, for instance. Who would 
think of putting that off till next week? 
Get at hard things right off. 

It is all right to make up a face at 
}some things that come to us on the farm; 
lean’t help it. But if we can only keep 
still and go right ahead we will make 
a ringer every time. 

It is the inner side of the cloud that 
has the silvery lining. The sun is work- 
ing hard to get around on our side, too. 
Just wait and don’t worry. He'll make 
it pretty soon. 

Doesn’t feel very good to have one 
side of a fellow’s suspenders come down, 
but it is a picnic by the side of living 
with a man that never sees the bright 
side of anything —E. L. _Vincent. 


Fermers’ Bulletin No. 461 tells how 
to use concrete on the farm. Ask your 
United States senator or representative, 
or the secretary of agriculture, Washing 
ton, D. C., for a copy. 


—fO R= 
Rats and Mice. 

Rats and mice will leave the premises 
where chloride of lime is used freely as 
a disinfectant. Nearly all cellars would 
be the better for a frequent use of the 
chloride, and the rats and mice object 
strongly to its odor, hence apply freely 
to places frequented by thees rodents. 
|The lime may be dissolved in water and 
this poured into the holes, a trap set 
jat a chlorided hole will be apt to catch 
the rodent, which is better even than 





moved the wind paff and thoroughpin 0. K. Now a friend of 

= ay etc. MR. L. G. RICHARDS, Box 753. 
very bot of Save-the-Horse is sold with 

fron-clad contract that has $60,000 paid-up capital 





back of it, guaranteeing to permanen 
fund the money; no snadion Whether ia te ene k ~ 
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Ww Originated the Plan of — Treati H 
Under Signed Contract to Return Money it 
Rem Fails. Our ere Moderate. Bul 
rst te describing your and we will send our— 
OOK—Sampile Con rs from Business M. 
nd Breeders the World Over on ‘heey Kind 
meness and Advice—A. F to (Horse Owners 
and rs). Write! AND STOP THE LOSS. 
TROY CHEMICAL CO. 26 Commerce Ave., Binghamton, N. Y. 
Save-the-H 


OCONPRAUT cx eect ‘by ‘us “Expoese repaie’ 
“Calves Without Milky 


Cost only half as much as the milk 
raised calves, Increase your 
profits by using 


Blatchford’s Calf Meal 


The perfect milk substi- 
tute—the best since 1800. 
Write, today for free 
k, “How to Reise 
Calves.” Your name and ad- 
dress on a postal is enough. 


Blatchford’s 
Calf Meal 
Factory 
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having him move to other quarters.—R. 
S. Miller, So. Dak. 
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Here's October brown and somber, 
her Indian summer days.” 
Wit vst of us, our neglect of gath 
ing seed last fall was just a case of 
ittin till tomorrow what we 
hould have dot diay. In that case, 
! corn froze before “tomerrow” cam* 
Even now, though, there ave some men 
v he re uninterested They claim 
Amer ! itizenship, too—born in this 
t ducated by ind doing busi 
1€8 nder its protection, they don’t care 
ow it is governed. That is the most an 
4 ican sentiment possible Such 4 
nan it not only selfish. but also dis 
jonest to the trust he has inherited 
The American citizen’s right of suf 
s not a voluntary privilege. It is 
l dut He who neglects it is 
iz us he who neglects to till his 
It make us proud to survey Our corn 
th their acres of golden abun- 
! . but corn is as yet only a limited 
of the world’s food supply. It looks 
hig to us, but more people live on millet 
han on corn Corn is just beginning 
» enter its place in the food supply of 
he nations. 
In studying the food consumed by the 
lifferent nations, one can not help but 
ye struck by the place wheat holds Wheat 
s the breadstuff of all the most progress- 
ve nations When Janan awoke, her 
wheat consumption increased at once; 
ind now China shows an increasing de 
and for wheat bread. Has wheat any 
hing to do with the prog ressiveness of 


1 people? 

There was a vast difference in the qual- 
v of the grain threshed from the stack 
~f that from the last part of the shoek 
hre The latter was so badly dis 
lored and so damp that had to sell 
or a price sometimes four cents below 
narket price 

Not long ago I heard a college profes- 
sor telling that live stock farming ie not 
permanent system of agriculture In 
tead, he advocated grain farming with 
lover grown and plowed in under to re 
tore the nitrogen. and the phosphorus 
eturned in rock phosphate or meal 
lis whole manner showed a lack of the 
eal farm atmosphere. We farmers all 
cnow that selling cattle and hogs from 
he farm, sells off some f the plant 
ood, a fraction of what ld in a 
rrain crop, but when we buy oil meal. 
otton-seed mea! or bran, return some 
f- that I doubt if his system is any 
permanent than straight live stock 
farming. when we consider the fact that 
t few decades will exhaust our present 
upply of phosphate rock 

Feeding the crops on the farming and 
iking good care of the manure, growing 
lover, alfalfa, or other legumes with 
} addition of rock phosphate or lime 
when needed, is the most practical and 
nost permanent system of farming. 

Most soils specialists consider the top 
oot or eight inches of soil mainly in 
their work. TI believe the lower soil plays 
2 larger part than is often credited to it 
f have seen corn roots five feet in the 
zround. Now if they only went down for 
vater, their decay must surely free some 
lant food for the succeeding crop. 
Clover and alfalfa would do this in a 
reater degree. 

Some men grow alfalfa to enrich their 
il, then sell the hay. They are selling 
heir farm fertility faster than the man 
vho sells corn. 

IT never saw a better lesson on the kind 
f horse that keeps easy than in looking 
ver a string of cavalry monnts after a 
ard summer’s campaign. Every horse 
hat was smooth and well covered with 
jesh was deep in the flank with a heavy 


shing. 


One 


we 


nore 
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middle All the “wasp-waisted” fellows 
were thin and bony, yet all had seen 
equal service, and had had equal rations. 

At a county fair recently I met a 
farmer showing high-class Percheron 
horses. Competition was keen, and his 
horses showed that no care had been 
spared nake them show at their best. 
4 friend told me that ten years ago this 
man had just $300 Today he owns 
thirty registered Percheron horses, as 
many short-horn cows, and over a hun- 
ired pure-bred Poland China bogs, and 
loes not ve a cent on them He has 
had good ick, but the are showed in fit- 
ing his horses and showing them are ex- 
amples of what made his luck. He won 
vat by hard work, careful management 
and good judgment. 

Most of the bad luck on the farm is 
our own fault. Most of it comes from 
that habit of continually putting things 
Mf. A tool is used out at a machine in 
the yard, then left there until we are 
going toward the tool-house. Usually it 
is forgotten and lost A neighbor lost 
a couple of head of cattle by a straw- 
pile tipping over on them. He knew it 
was unsafe, but trusted it would last a 
little longer. 

And so it goes, all through the little 
details of the farm, that make for or 
against success. I know the evil of it, 
too, for it is one of my own besetting 
sins. 

Commission men claim that their most 


satisfied customers in beef cattle are men 





who grow their own stock. 
This fall 1 am going to stack all of my| 
corn fodder. I have a dread of ever re-| 


peating the trouble of last winter in get- 


ting up fodder out of the field. Cutting 
fodder the second time is not agreeable 
to my system, especially when a zere 
wind is blowing. 

The Illinois experiment station was 
running an xperiment this summer, 
omparing the cost of keeping cows and 
alves on pasture, with those kept on 
silage all summer. When last I heard, 
he silage fed cattle had the advantage, 

tt size and cost of gain One of 
he most ‘fitable plans he silo 
will n nforcing the olnegrass pas 
ur ft the corn belt ‘n the summer.— 
G W. Godfrey, Towa. 


Mr Boll Weavil. 
Mister Boll Weevil (may his tribe 
rease !) 


de 


Awoke in May from a deep dream of 
peace, 

And saw within the moonlight of his 
room, 


Making it pale and like a cotton bloom, 


A farmer wtiting in a book of cloth 

This exceeding nerve made Boll Weevil 
wroth, 

And to the Presence in the room, he said 


writest thou” —The farmer raised 
his head, 
And with a look made ead with toil and 


care 


“What 


Said, “The names of pests that will tay 
fields bare.” 

‘Is mine one?” said Weevil. “Nay, not 
so,” 

Replied the farmer. Weevil spoke more 
low. 

But angrily still, and said, “Well, you 
may dare 

To write me as one who will do his 
share.” 

The farmer wrote and ‘eft. One Jniy 
day 

He came again, much wiser than in may. 

And showed the aames of big and little 
pests, 

And to’ Boll Weevyil’s name led all the 
rest! Miss Maude Hooks 
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Become a Doctor 


Men and Women ‘°° 


portunity 
is here, You can be prosperous and enjoy life, 
The C ‘or respondence Course of Macfadden College of 
Physe a for men and women is now ready. 
You can ome a doctor = Physcultopathy and be 


presperous and independent. 
The home course 


LEARN AT HO is extremely sim- 


plified for self-teaching. You can master it and be inde- 
pendent for life. Get the splendid income this newest 
and best school of health building commands. Our 
Toco? F are in demand as fast aa they get their 
This is your chance. Write for particulars. 


Don’t wait until you have all the money. Our 
easy payment terms enable you to begin this 
course now. Write to us and get our valuable book 
explaining the Bernarr Macfadden method free, If 
you prefer you can come to Chicago and attend the 

reat Bernarr Macfadden Institute at 4209 Grand Blvd., 

hicago, Fuil particulars of both courses sent to you 
postpaid, with the great free as sooo as you send 
your name, Write now. 


MactaddenColiege of Physcultopathy, Dept, 2572 Chieago 


School located in the same t building on Grand Blvd. 
with the great Bernarr Haefadden Healthatorium, 














Don’t Delay Buying 
A Farmers’ Favorite 
Cider Mill and Press 


Cider making time is right at hand. 
Don't depend on your neighbor's 
ess. Have one of your own, & 
ARMER’S FAVORITE Cider Mild 
apd Press Combined—one that yrinds 
your @ppies into a fine pomace and 
ets all the cider. The Farmers’ 
avorite is made in sizes to suit 

every farmer If you want onl 
a small one, we have that; h 
you want a large one, we also have 
that. Tell us about how many 
barrels you want to grind and press 
per hour, and we will tell you 
- oe about the Parmers’ Favorite that 
best suits ee ta Write at once. ( 


Cuteway Harrow Co.,Box904 Higganum, Conn. 


Let Us Send You a Genuine 
Edison Phonograph 
FREE TRIAL 


right to yourown home without acent f 
you, NoC.0.D. Noobligations. Sendit 
back atourexpenseif don't wantto 
keepit. $2 a month now pays 
for a genuine Edison Phono. 
graphat Rock Bottom 
prices and without even 
interest on a oe 

ments. Send our 

beautiful Free 

Catalog. A postal willdo. But send it at once. 




















Shoula be easil sell 
Concentrated Womnleohelin Weed 
Flavors, Perfames and Toilet 


erations. Over 60 kinds, put up in 
collapsibletubes. Ten 2 the 
strength of bottle extracts, Eve 
home in city or coanaey ise 
ble customer. Entire! =~ ig Boies 
sellers. repeaters. Not sold 
in _—— No competition. 100 pet per 
cen’ nte. 
sample case for x Gare 
now while it’s new. 


owe Writs REE 








sa oe bra 
a. 
gowers for giniers Sovran 
‘ers ror —? 
flowers for the gard aren 
Our Catalogue of Hy 
Narcissus, Liiies, Hardy te a rare 


winter-blooming plants free to all. 
John Lewis Childs, Floral Park, N. Y. 








HOMES FOR EVERYBODY MINNESOTA 


ideal climate and social conditions. Leads in patevene 

drain, Hay, Vegetables, Live Stock, Poultry, Lands low 

Send for literature. 

H. J. Maxfield, State Immigration Commis- 
sioner, State Capitol, St. Paul, Minn, 


















What Education Is Doing for the Farmer 
Abroad 


Continued from page 18 





in fees $6,250) and the Simenthaler Cat- 
tle Society where may be seen many fine 
animals of that breed. 

To the writer it seemed as though the 

of schools for farmers’ sons and| 
daughters established in smal] country | 
towns was a most excellent one and well | 
worth considering. 

FRENCH AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION. 

France, on the other hand, cannot 
boast of her national efforts to encour-| 
age agricultural education in her rural | 
schools, although the French farmers are | 
on the whole a most thrifty and finan-| 
cially prosperous lot of men. 

The French Department of Education 
require their rural school masters to have 
some knowledge of agricultural educa- 
tion and in many places “experiment 
fields” are used to aid pupils and arg 
under the supervision of the teacher. 
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The children raise fruit and vegetables 
on these little plats, keeping careful note 
of all they do and in the monthly exam- 
inations the note books are credited with 
a certain per cent of the total percent- 
age necessary to pass the examination. 

In addition to this rural education the 
Agricultural Departments sends out gen- 
eral agricultural masters paid by the 
government who travel nearly all the 
time through the country, giving lec- 
tures in all the rural villages and also 
advice to the farmers. The government 
also maintains an Agronomic Institute 
at Paris, national agricultural schools in 
three of her large cities, a school of for- 
estry and forty-six practical schools of 
agriculture where students are taught 
by actual work on the school farms. 

In the writer’s opinion our rural 
schools have too much disregarded local 
interests. Town life and all things far 
from home are too much emphasized. 
Today the new formula, “The school for 
the life,” is better understood; that is to 
say, the preparation for the practical 
affairs of the rural home, the farm, the 
rural shop, or other rural work, in which 
at least ninety per cent of the pupils 
must engage. 

THE PURPOSE OF RURAL SCHOOLS, 

The enlightenment of the rural mind 
can only be accomplished (is the firm 
belief of the Director-General of the Bel- 
gian Ministry of Agriculture) by stir- 
ring up a healthy public opinion among 
all classes of the rural population which 
will maintain the vitality of interest in 
agriculture. This cannot be accom- 
plished by mere giving of dead informa- 
tion about agricultural objects and prac- 
tices in accordance with the best scien- 
tific methods, for such matters have very 
little effect on children. The spirit is 
worth more than the letter. 

In closing, the writer quotes from a 
paper prepared by Mr. De Vuyst, the 
Belgian Director-General of the Ministry 
of Agriculture, for the Rural Educational 
Conference held in England in 1911: 
“It is more necessary to awaken the in- 
terest of the pupils in their work, than 
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For $2400 you cannot buy better value than the Inter-State. 
“Car-Service” and “Car-Convenience” make the Inter-State super- 
ior even when compared with cars costing a great deal more. 
Read these specifications and see for yourself that we have built 


the Inter-State to vour order. 


The Long Stroke Motor 


The Inter-State long stroke motor answers to 
your urging with a full inch longer step. 

That longer step means more power—steadier 
power—less effort—less heat—less oil—less 
gasoline. 


Multiple Disc Clutch 


The tremendous Inter-State engine power is 
transmitted through a multiple disc, cork 
insert clutch. 

The clutch engages smoothly. elimimating 
sudden jerking and straining on the engine 
and axle. 


Full Floating Rear Axle 


The Inter-State full floating rear axle needs 
no expression of merit. 

It is the highest type of axle made and em- 
bodies the best principles of the entire axle 
industry. 


Electric Self-Starter 


It had already reached its highest develop- 
ment before it was even considered as an 
Inter-State specification. 

The Inter-State electric starter is operated by 
turning 6 switch at the driver's seat. 

It will revolve the motor continuously for 50 





















































minutes—or until the motor picks up under 
its own power—at which time the apparatus 
becomes disconnected as a starting device 
and operates as an electric generator, used 
to furnish storage for ignition and lighting. 


Electric Lights 


The Inter-State is equipped throughout with 
electric lights. 

The powerful searchlights, capable of throw- 
ing their pierci rays 1,000 fest—two 
handsome sidelights — one tail and one 
speedometer light—all operated by turning 
switch at driver’s seat. 


Automatic Tire Pump 


Every Inter-State car is equipped with an 
automatic motor driven tire pump which 
sends clean, fresh air into the tires without 
any exertion whatsoever on your part. 


Equipment 


Your Inter-State comes to you as “‘distinctively 
complete’ as any automobile manufacturer 
knows how to make it. 

Mohair top, side curtains, automatic wind 
shield, speedometer and clock, complete kit 
of tools, are only a part of what we consider 
full equipment. 








Medel 40_Five Passenger To Car - 

Model 41—Four Passenger Demi-Tonneau 

42—Two Passenger Roadster - 
Teuring 


Medel 50—Pive P: 


assenger 
Model 61—Pour Pasaenger Demi-Tonneau 
Model 62— Two Passenger Roadster . 
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Write today forthe Name of the Inter-State Dealer in Your Territory. 


The Inter-State Automobile Company, Muncie, Indiana 


610 FIRST STREET 











Unequipped and without Self-Starter — 30A $1700 32B $1750 




















» aim at the mere acquisition of knowl- 

edge abstracted from a text-book. In the 
latest government circulars the teachers 
ire specially recommended to give the 
exson suitable for the season of the 
ear—for instance, to speak of the har- 
vest during harvest time and not in win- 
ter, and in winter to give lesssons on 
feeding cattle. 

“Another good suggestion is to ask the 
pupils to keep notes on what is going 
on on the farm of their parents, or of 
their neighbors, or on the field; this 
teaches the pupils to observe, and also 
leads the parents to take an interest in 
and to cooperate with the children in 
their school work. 

“The teachers examine the notes and 
explain the why and wherefore of every 
operation, and indicate the lines along 
which progress can be made. 

“Every one admits now that there 
must be more manual training in the 
elementary schools. The greater num- 
ber of children in the elementary schools 
will have to make their living by the use 
of their hands, therefore they should be 


100 Bushels. of Corn an Acre 


is not uncommon in the Southern States and has 
even been greatly surpassed in some sections. The 
South will produce as much corn and as good corn 
as any section of this country, and the value of last 
year’s corn crop in the South was eight hundred 
million dollars; Why raise corn on land in the 
North and West valued at $200 an acre when 
equally as good corn-producing land in the South 
can be purchased at from $15 to $30 an acre, and 
where the temperature in summer is no hotter 
than in the Middle West? And with the additional 
advantages of another crop or two from the same 
land and no long, cold winters, 
send you our whore fertile land on and learn 





-erip fares 1st und Sd Tucsdays each month. ~°™ 
G. A. PARK, Gea'l Imm. and Ind’! Agent, Louisville & Nashville R. R. 
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October's cool, clear weather makes a 
nan feel like working. It really seems 
1 shame that the very hardest work of 
the year should come during the hottest 


nonths. 

Many of the new silos sold in this section 
his year came fully equipped with roofs 
and all the staves were soaked in creo- 
sote. Creosote as a wood preserver is 
ar ahead of paint although it does not 
nake the silo look quite so well. 

The writer has been investigating the 
juestion of the corn husking machine and 
inds that there is still much to do before 
hey are perfected. The main objection 
s that they will not run well when the 
jelds are soft and they are more or less 
soft in most sections of the corn belt all 
hrough corn poe. 

We can all eat potatoes 
without digging down into 
or something like $2 for each bushel 
aten. It is an old saying that dear 

ed makes a cheap crop and this held 
aoed this year with potatoes, Less than 
50 cents a bushel was paid in the Kaw 
valley for fine potatoes and this price 
eld until digging season was over. 

While at a neighbor's the other day we 
was howling 


this winter 
our pockets 


noticed that his windmill 

dismally. “Don’t your windmill need 
oil he was asked. “Guess it is about 
time to oi] her up again,” he replied. 
When asked how often he oiled it he 
ecaid. “Oh, about three or four times a 
year.” We didn’t wonder that it howled 


for the average windmill ought not to go 
ver ten days withont oil. 

Down in Kansas crude oil is plenty 
and cheap and it is used for a number 
f things on the farm. The principal use 
a lice killer on hogs and as a 
nite killer in the hen house, but we 
find it very good to put on plows, cul- 
tivators and every al tool that is 
iable to rust. We keep a pail of it 
handy with a 4inch paint brush in it 
and find that we never have to scour 
slows or cultivator shovels when it is 


Is 





sed 


In the wheat belt of Kansas many 


arge wheat growers take no part in the 
work of stacking or threshing the grain. 
let job of threshing from the 
Seld to some threshing outfit, who do all 
the work of hauling the grain to the 
nachine and threshing it, for ten cents 
per bushel. It requires a big crew for 
this work and they board themselves at 
It does away for the farmer’s 
with that bugaboo of feeding the 
hreshers All the farmer has to do is 
to pay his ten cents a bushel and take 
the wheat away from the elevator spout. 
With a.big hay crop and large fields 
f forage crops of every kind the south- 
west finds itself very short of stock to 
vat them. This is an exact opposite of 
-onditions of one year ago. It means a 


They the 


th 1s pric e. 
wife 





to hire all his work done in this way, 
yet we question if it pays in the long run. 
There are not many farms on which a 
fair per cent on the value can be earned 
if all the work is hired done. If the 
farmer does it himself he gets all his 
crop brings and if sometimes his wages 
are small they all belong to him in the 


end if he does the work 

Some men say that farming should 
pay well enough so that the work could 
all be hired done by the land owner as 
the work of the city is done. The fac 
tory owner does not work with his 
hands and many farmers think condi- 


tions should be as favorable for them as 
It looks 


for the city manufacturer. 
as if they should be, but in most cases 
they are not. The farm owner who 


his work done by his own family. 

Mill feeds are cheaper than they were 
a year ago and hogs are higher. This 
is a fine thing for the man with hogs 
and most of them are figuring on making 
more use of mill feeds than they have 
been doing lately. There some ques- 
tion as to which is best and cheapest 
of these feeds for hogs, some preferring 
shorts, some tankage and so.ne oil meal. 
Our experience has been “hat of all the 
mill feeds hogs like shorts best, and 
what they like best we think will make 
the best and cheapest gains 


easily handled and the hogs seem to like 


it, better. 


Don’t live in tomorro ireams and 
plans. Enjoy today I irs have a 
fashion of slipping «a us very 
rapidly, and when the wecome yes- 
terday— 


—fEk- 
Handy, Cheap Potato Urates. 


The cheapest potato 
we have seen we mad: 


Had 


Jloews: 

















good time for what stock there is and 
the net profits to the farmer will likely 
e larger than one year ago but how 
nuch better it would be for all concerned 
if feed and stock balanced up_ better 
tut the farmers’ just could not keep all 
heir stock cattle last winter, and that 
s all there is to it. 

In the big prairie hay belt of south- 
east Kansas the farmers are taking pat- 
tern after the wheat men in that they 
are more and more hiring all the work 
done. Most of the hay in that section is 
now baled and many owners of large hay 


meadows do nothing to them but haul the 
baled hay in from the field. For cuttiag, 
raking, sweeping in the hay and baling 

from $3 to $3.50 per ton is charged. 
Since the price came down $3 is the 
Standard price. If the owner mows and 


rakes the hay he can get it swept in to 


the baler and baled for $1.75 per ton. 
It makes it very easy for the 


farmer 
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five on each side and six on the bottom, 
making the crates 10 inches high, 11 
inches wide and 22 inches long inside. 
| We nailed a slat across the top of each 
— a hand hold. 

hese are nicer to handle and the 
better than the square ones they nite Til 


about half as much to make on @ rainy 


day as to buy.—D. Andrew McComb, O 





prospers most of all is the one who gets | 


i 





} 


For this winter we are going to use 
shorts and oi] mean m xed make slop 
for the hogs. taking two-thirds shorts 
and one-third oi] meai oy weight. Oil 
meal alone is not liked so well by hogs, 
although many times it akes a cheap 
balancer for corn Ww hink it just/ 
right when mixed with chorts, and find | 
it makes a slop that richer and | 
cheaper than that made of shorts alone 
and one that is relished by the bogs as 
well as if it were pure shorts. We pre- 
fer this mixture to tankage 4s it is more 


eee 


apple crates 


the ends sawed 10x11 inches and bought | 
plastering lath 48 inches long for the 
slats. Cut the lath in two and nailed 













of stumps aday. No stumps 
can resist the Hercules. 
Doubles land valne—enables 
you to make $1200.00 on 40 acres 
the first year after stumps are 
out—and $750.00 in crops 
every year after. Get the 
proof. Why not 
Write Us Now 


Book tells all the 
acts—shows many 
photos and letrers 
from owners—tells al} 
about the many Her- 
cules features. We'll 
also quote you a special money-saving price 
proposition that will interest you. Address 
HERCULES MFG. CO. 120 21st St., Centerville, lowa 



















































































FOR INFORMATION AS TO LANDS IN. 
TTT] The Nation’s 
Garden Spot- 


THAT GREAT FRUIT and TRUCK 
GROWING SECTION— 
along the 


Atlantic Coast Line 


RAILROAD 


in Virginia, North and South Carolina, 
Georgia, Alabama and Florida, ae ” 
WILBUR _McCOY, E.N.CLA 
A. & 1. Aut. for Florida, | A. & L. Agt. for Viceinia 
and the Carolinas, 


Alabama, Goon. 
Jacksonville, Wilmington, N.C, 










































Pull Those stumps 













with stumpe on your -over land 

mighty Monarch Steel Stomp Puller—the puller that 

up to 60,000 pounds. O: a een ed ee 18 years” 

expfrience has PROVED | re The ONLY —- er in the world 
ui with GENUINE «RED STRAND — WIRE 

“ho ‘B—the k ind used by the U.S. Government. Mad 









is worth big money to you If you have 
ouly a few stumps. We will send it PRRE. Act! 















I WILL MAKE YOU 
PROSPEROUS 


If you are honest and ambitious write 
me today. No matter where you live or 
what your occupation. I will teach you 
the Keal Estate siness by mail; ap- 

Sompany in your town; start you in 
a profitable business of your own, and 
help you make big money at once. 
Unusual opportunity for man ay 
capita 


CLOVER == 
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R. CHAPPLE’S stcry of the 

courageous struggle of the 
young singer against poverty, 
environment and the effects of an 
ill-starred marriage and her 
eventual triumph as an operatic 
star cannot fail to enlist the in- 
terest and sympathy of the reader. 
The author’s intimate acquaint- 
ance with the places and people 
of whom he writes is unques- 
tioned, and his frank and detailed 
recital gives the book the virile 
strength of a biography en- 
veloped in a strong and whole- 
some literary setting. The 
domestic affections are entwined 
on every page with the sure and 
true touch of an artist. 


Price $1.25 Net 
AT ALL BOOKSTORES 


CHAPPLE PUBLISHING CO.. 


LIMITE) 
BOSTON 








NEW YORK 


{ Will Send My Scale on Approval 


To ny bDusinesSlike farmer Sipe 
knows the profit in buyi = 
and feeding by weight 
guess. Forty-five years ago gol t x by 
So the scale trust by by oeing = 
the buyer in myoriginal “fre 
paying, free trial before sett 
lan”. Ihave invented t 
1 Fram 


CHICAG9 




















hich 
sell for less mone 
than _ any other 
able pitless scale. 1 







= factory. 


Ner beam and beam box 

Ir 27 y= on firs my 
l. a free pri rice list an 

ap, i “JONES He i The Freie ” 


22 F Street, Binghamton, N, Y. 


ARMIN TAUGHT 


BY MAIL 


Under personal supervision of 21 Bxpertsef Na- 
tional Reputation, each in a special line, 

Improved methods of modern agriculture fp 
all its branches for farmers and prospective 
farmers—General Farming, Poultry. Truck, 
Fruit. Small Farm Course, Agricultural Jour 
nalism and Special Courses selected to suit your 
needs. Write which kind of Farming interests 
you, and get special particulars and 

Valuable Free 
“How To Make the Farm Pay More” 

Points a safe way out for city folks, and to more 
profits forthe farmer. Gives farming facts which 
you ought to know whether you area farmer or not, 
and explains how we teach farming successfully by 
mailto students in every state. Write today, no 
agents. 
American Farmer's School ,181 Laird 3idg Minneapolis, Mina. 

( The Original and Largest Correspondence 

School of Agr iculture) 

















Carey Act and Deeded Irrigated Lands 
®0anacre. Eight year payments. Big crops, unlimited 
water Fares refunded purchasers. WYOMING DE- 
VELOPMENT CO., Cheyenne, Wyoming. 





One-half section of land in 
For sale cheap \iyie County, south Dakota. 


Good black solland water. J. M. Freese, Sioux Falis,S. D 





It costs only a one cent postal card 
te answer any advertisement in Suc- 
ceasful Farming and yeu will get many 
dollars wortt of information, 





Winter Protection for Strawberry 
Plants. 

An up-to-date strawberry grower no 

more thinks of leaving his plants ex- 


posed to the injurious effects of winter's 
sun and frost than does the up-to-date 
dairyman of turning his stock out in the 
cold and storms of winter. One is just 
as sensible as the other. Wither prac- 
tice cuts largely into the profits. In- 
deed, such a practice more often results 
in eliminating entirely the profit factor 
from the business. The strawberry 
grower who is entirely and completely 
awake to his best interests TrecOgnisce 
the folly in spending the entire summer 
laboring to bring about perfection in 
plant growth, and then leave these plants 
to be injured by uncongenial and harm- 


ful weather conditions. No, this class 
of growers understand that winter pro- 
tection is a part of the combination 
which brings complete success. 

There are, however, a great many 
growers, those content with ordinary re- 


sults, who do not realize the importance 


of winter protection for strawberry 
plants ; consequently the annual loss is 
correspondingly large. This loss con- 


sists both in a decreased yield and in an 


inferior quality of fruit. With the re- 
sultant loss so plainly in evidence it 
does appear strange that so many grow- 
ers should remain so negligent in the 
matter. 

The strawberry plant is evergreen in 
nature, and semi-hardy only. Its leaves 


will not, however, remain succulent and 
green where left exposed to winter's 
freezing and thawing. The crown of the 
plant, too, which contains the embryonic 
bud system is subject to the same harm- 
ful process. 

It is not generally supposed that 
freezing injures the plants, providing 
they remain in this frozen condition con- 
tinually, but it is the alternate thawing 
and freezing that lowers the vitality of 
the plants. This is largely true, yet not 
quite so. Both in the latitudes where 
the fall of snow is light and uncertain, 
and in those instances where it is blown 
from the fields by high winds, extreme 
injury is often wrought through exces- 
sive freezing of the ground and plants. 

In those climates where the tempera- 
ture often reaches points thirty and forty 
degrees below zero, as much as eight to 
ten inches of mulching material is re-| 
quired to afford adequate protection. This 
amount may appear excessive, but ex- 
periments have shown that it is none 
too much. 

On soils 
through frost 


to honey-combing 
unprotected straw- 
berry plants are sometimes lifted until 
the crowns are an inch or more above 
the surface, and this in a week's time. 
With such results in evidence it not 
dificult to convince a grower that the 
plants have been injured through neg- 
lecting to supply a mulch; but that 
plants may suffer just as great injury 
on soils whose nature does not permit 
of the honey-combing process, appears 
impossible to some. I have had growers 
tell me that their strawberry plants 
needed no winter protection because 
their soil was a gravel, or sand. This 
is a common and an erroneous idea; and 
is the result of not understanding the 
nature and habit of the strawberry plant, 
and observing results and inquiring into 
their causes. 
Contrary to 


given 
action, 


18 


the general practice we 
prefer to apply a covering before there 
has been any freezing of the ground. 
This early mulch should be light and 
porous in nature that the plants may not 
be deprived of air. If desired, a heavier 
covering may be applied later in the 
season. Protected in this manner the 
plants will come out in the spring with 
leaves green and vitality unimpaired. 











Here’s Light That 
Saves Your Eyes and 
Your Money 


ULL DAYS and long nights from now 
on! It will pay you to find out about 
this one best light for the home — light that 
the best merchants recommend — the 
light they guarantee. Send for our free 
book today and learn how, with The 
Angle Lamp, you get more light for less 
money than with any other form of light- 
ing. his saving in oil is only one of the 
big features of The Angle Lamp. 


“Angle Lamp 


not only gives a big, powertul, brilliant 
flame, but by our patent angle burner 
throws it outward and downward into 
every corner of the room With The 
Angle Lamp there is no smoke, no smell 
no soot. It burns steadily, like gas In 
fact, it burns gas, generating it from the 
oll, thus giving perfect combustion. Safety 
is another feature of The Angle Lamp. 
Insurance rates are never raised where 
The Angle Lamp is used If you value 
ge owh eyes and those of your family, 
you value your money, your health 
and real comfort in your home, you 
should investigate this lamp. 
Write us tuday and let us send you our 
book, which proves these facts, and gives 
other features of the lamp 
which we have not the space 
to mention here. Ask forcat- 
alog No. 3 .We will send 
you the name of our near- 
est.dealer. Address 


The Angle Mfg. Co. 


Bt Buns0p St., New emer: / 





Note to Dealers: 


Our distribution is through 
the dealers. We still have a 
limited nnmber of exclusive territories where we 
are not represented at present. Let us tell you 
about our Protective Distributor policy. It will 
assist you in your merchandising of other lines. 








To Our Readers 
We particularly wish to 


know what our old friends 
think of us. 


If you have read Suc- 
cessful Farming for three 
years or more will you 
write us telling how you 
like the reading matter you 
find in the paper—-how 
you like the appearance of 
the paper — how you like 
our policy of excluding ob- 
jectionable advertising, 
how you like our idea of 
putting our guarantee back 
of our advertisers—what 
improvements you have 
noted. 


Please address your letter 
to “Old Friends Depart- 
ment” Suc 3essful Farming 
Des Moines, Iowa. 








Aside from the purpose of affording a 
winter protection this mulch answers a 
further purpose, that of keeping the ber- 
ries clean and conserving soil mofsture. | 
In view of the fact that this increases 
both the quantity and quality of the | 
product, this feature of the proposition | 


is deserving of more than passing notice. | 
The benefits accruing through these two | 
channels alone, will, under average 
weather conditions, more than offset the | roar 


Continued on page 61 
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Saas Friends Mr. and 


By Frank W. Bicknell 


Pe 








ticul-} though, 


er plants where 
all this valuable 


S - 


» farm, where the farmer, 


farmers appreciate 


of more different 











rj of 


glad that I had rais¢ ~® 
as many to take > places. 


no trouble in satisfy- 
for it will prove 


cands of weed seeds. 
little crop will be found almost burst- 


half his food consists 





four quail to ear h squat 


a whole, for in 
Allowing 
or half 


perhaps, not as 
many parts it is far too low. 
ach bird a quarter of an ounce, 
day during 


its stomach contents, twice a 
the weed seed season, from September 1 
to April 30, this would give about 


7.4 tons of weed seed annually destroved 
by quail in Iowa. One quail alone is 
known to have eaten in one day more 
than 5,000 seeds of pigeon grass, while 
the stomach of another was found to con- 
tain more than 10,000 pig weed seeds. 

Weed seeds, however, are not obtain- 
able during the summer, and, besides, 
young quail require animal food, as do 
all nestlings. This is why so many birds 
are so valuable to agriculture, that they 
are driven to hunt so hard for worms 
and insects for their young. The quail, 
or bobwhite, not only wants these in- 
sects for his family, but for himself, and 
his peculiar appetite makes him almost 
indispensible. He is the only bird that 
will eat the potato beetle and the cu- 
cumber or squash beetles. 

Other birds that find a larger propor- 
tion of their food among worms and in- 
sects than the quail will not touch these 
and other ground beetles because of the 
vile odors and irritating secretions with 


which these destructive insects protect 
themselves. These objections do not 
count with the bobwhite. If he has a 


chance he will follow a row of potato 
plants infested with the striped or spotted 
potato bugs and eat every one. He will 
also destroy the numerous similar beetles 
that interfere so seriously with raising 
sweet potatoes, cucumbers and squashes, 
and he also eats the tiny bean-leaf beetle. 

Among other insects and worms which 
the quail selects for his food and that of 
his young are the striped garden cater- 
pillar, various species of cut worms, army 
worms, wire worms and their beetles, May 
bettles, such wevils as the corn hill bug, 
the clover Yeaf wevil and the Mexican 
cotton bolfwevil, the corn louse ant, the 
red-legged grasshopper and the Rocky 
Mountain locust. 

Bobwhite follows settlement. He is 
distinctly the friend and companion of 
man, and where he is not persecuted he 
becomes comparatively tame. He prefers 
to live on or near the farm because of the 
food grown there in the form of his 
favorite weed seeds, insects and worms. 
When it is known that a single acre will 
grow a million weeds, each one capable 
of ripening 100,000 seeds, it is not dif- 
ficult to see that there is work for some- 
to do if a profitable crop is to be 
| raised against the invasion of these in- 
|numerable and always hardy enemies. 
Bobwhite is there to do a large share 
it 


|; one 


the fighting for the farmer, and 
seems to me that it is a very stupid 
farmer who will permit such valuable 


workers, to whom he pays no wages what- 
ever, to be killed or driven away. He 
can even afford to feed quail in the win- 
ter when the ground is covered with snow, 
particularly if accompanied by sleet that 
t snow after a big 


forms a crust on e 
snowstorm. Quail are often buried un- 
der drifts at such times, and except for 


the weeds that stick ap through the snow, 
their food supply is cut off. ‘They also 
perish from inability to get at any gravel 
for their little grinding apparatus. Hard 


basil 





not 


sought by sportsmen than the quail, 
only because of the difficulty of shooting 
him on the wing—and of course no self- 


respecting person would shoot him on 
the ground—but because of the very 
choice bit he makes on the table when 
properly broiled or roasted with his skin 
on. With many epicures he has no rival. 
But the farmer who allows his quail to 
be shot for nothing, when the ste¢te law 
gives him the right to keep all hunters 
off his land if he wants to, is showing 
very little interest in his own welfare. 
In some parts of the south the hunting 
vrivileges pay the farmers’ taxes, either 
local or northern sportsmen paying for 
the exclusive right to shoot quail. Even 
then it is very doubtful if the farmers 
would not be better off to keep the quail 
for the good they do on the farm. 

The United States Department of Ag- 
riculture, through the biological survey, 
has made an exhaustive study of the bob- 
white, extending over many years and 
covering the entire country, but most 
thoroughly the eastern and middle west- 
ern sections. Many hundreds of stom- 
achs were examined and thousands of in- 
dividual and collective reports have con- 
tributed to the results announced. 

Dr. Sylvester D. Judd, the expert who 
had charge of this work, summed up the 
results in these few words: “The bob- 
white is probably the most useful abun- 
dant species on the farm. It is one of 
the most nearly omnivorous birds, con- 
suming large quantities of weed seeds 
and destroying many of the worst insect 
pests with which the farmer has to con- 
tend. It does not injure grain, fruit or 
any other crop.” 

From the sentimental side the dear 
little quail appeals to every lover of the 
beautiful in nature. The number of peo- 
ple who prefer the company of the dainty, 
clever little birds alive to a morsel for 
the table is increasing every day. Their 
attractiveness is admirably set forth by 
Dr. Judd thus appreciatively: “The 
aesthetic pleasure derived from the pres- 
ence of the bobwhite has a certain definite 
value. Much money has been spent for 
merely the enjoyment of the beauty and 
companionship of birds. For the protec- 
tion of gulls and terns along the At- 
lantic coast thousands of dollars have 
been appropriated at the instance of bird 
lovers in whose eyes these delicate crea- 
tures are’ the crowning grace of a marine 
landscape. To pastoral inland scenes— 
wood lots in a green mist of young leaves 
summer grass fields and bushy pastures, 
brown stubble and skeleton corn fields— 


the bobwhite adds a charm, homely but 
no less enjoyable. . 
As it calls in summer from the fence 


post or runs fearlessly across the road, 
the stroller can see it closely enough to 
admire its trim, alert figure, and its 
tasteful color pattern of black, white and 
brown, set off by delicate tintings of 
bitue. Its mellow whistle seems a proffer 
of good fellowship, investing even a soli- 
tude with cheerful friendliness, while the 
plaintive covey call, heard in the grow- 
ing darkness as it summons a scattered 
fiock to its nightly resting place, is one 
of the tenderest of evening sounds. Many 
people, appreciating these features of its 
presence, welcome the bird for the pleas- 
ure of its company, and are ready to 
spend time and money to keep it undis- 
turbed in their neighborhood. The writer 
has known several men who, for this 
purpose, incurred considerable expense in 
posting land and hiring keepers to pre- 
vent poaching.” 

Anyone who is interested may obtain 
from the biological survey at Washing- 
ton some interesting publications about 





winters are the worst enemies of bob- 
white 

I know of a man who drives about his 
farm diiring times of hardship for quail 
and scatters grain and seeds for them, 
ecause, he says, he owes it to them, and 
ilso because he thinks he cannot afford 
» lose them. With ordinary protection 
quail will increase rapidly in a farming 
ommunity 

No middle western game bird is more 











quail. 
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To Win This War 


The MICHIGAN “40” This Year Sells at $1,585 
With Electric Lights and 300 Improvements 


In the past three years the demand 


nas turned to 40-horsepower cars. 


In hilly sections and on country 
roads men have found that they need 
his power. And they want this size 
and room, 

So seventy-two factories now build 
And the 


in Motordom is raging 


zars close to 40 horsepower. 
jercest war 


yetween these cars. 


Get All You Can 


The most luxurious cars on the mar- 
Also 
Hun- 


ret now are in this Forty class. 
ome of the best cars ever built. 
treds of the ablest engineers now give 
heir whole time to Forties. 

Prices on Forties have been cut in 
wo since this war began. And every 
vaker tries to outdo others in some 


ppealing way. 


If you make careful comparison, you 
can this year get more for your money 


in Forties than ever was offered before. 


Cameron’s Car 


Four years ago we saw this war com- 
ing, and we started then to get ready. 
We made W. H. Cameron engineer- 
He has built 100,000 cars. 


And no man has ever excelled him. 


in-chief. 


We employed John A. Campbell, the 
famous body designer, to create for 
this car his masterpiece body. 
out each 


For working important 


part we employed the best expert 


obtainable. 


In four years we have built 5,000 


cars, and watched each car’s per- 
formance. We have worked out 300 
improvements. We have watched 


the great makers, all the world over, 
so this car could embody all the latest 
ideas. 

We built a great factory with modern 
equipment, so this car could be built 
at a minimum cost. 

Now the Michigan ‘‘40,’’ in many 
It 
has electric lights, four forward speed 
It has 
14-inch Turkish cushions, for comfort 


ways, excels every car in this class. 


transmission, 4%-inch tires. 


It is wide and long and roomy. And 
for big margin of safety, each importan! 






jn | 
part is made ample for 60 horsepower 


This car we offer at the record price | 


of $1,585 equipped. 

Write for our catalog and get ail the 
details. You will find no car on the 
market this year which gives what ths 
Michigan gives for the money. Writ 


us today and see. 


MICHIGAN MOTOR CAR COMPANY, Kalamazoo, Michigan 


Owned by the Owners of the Michigan Buggy Co. 





Electric lights with dynamo. 
Four forward speeds. 

Tires 35x4 '4-inch. 

Center control. 

Left side drive. 

14-inch cushions. 


Rear seat 50 inches wide. 
Wheel base 118 inches. 
Body has 22 coats. 

40 to 46 horsepower. 

Big, comfortable springs. 
Extra efficient brakes. 


SPECIFICATIONS 
Firestone Q.D. 


Demountable rims. 


Nickel mountings. 
$50 speedometer. 


Michigan ‘‘40’’ 


Adjustable steering post. 


Mohair top and curtains. 





Windshield built in 

Robe rail—foot rail. 

Electric horn, etc. 

Choice of gas or electric seit 
starter at moderate exae 
price. 


(us 








Ripening Popcorn, 

Most persons fail to have the very 
‘thoicest popcorn simply because they do 
not ripen it properly, which causes the 
grains to be more ‘or less inferior. 

Most epopeorn ripened by being 
husked and dried in some attic or on a 
barn floor. This is not the better plan. 

Permit the corn to stand and ripen 
ihoroughly on the stalk. A certain nat- 
ural plumpness is attained in the grain 


is 


that is lost when the fodder is cut and 


the ears husked, or even pulled husk 
and all to cure. 

Even if the corn should remain out 
in a few autumn rains, it will not be 
injured, if pulled late in the fall after 
the frosts have thoroughly killed the 
fodder. 


Popeorn will not pop so well if kept 
absolutely bone dry, as it will if kept 
where a little moisture can reach it from 





t.e atmosphere.—John T. Timmons. 





A Pretty Picture 


A reproduction of this issue’s cover, in 
colors on enamel paper, without the prints 
ing matter above picture, will be sent to 
anyone sending in his own renewal or a 
new subscription for two years at thirty- 
five cents. The reproduction is printed 
better than on this cover. 
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What the Country Church Is Up Against 


———— 


By E. Fred Eastman 
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ABANDONED CHURCHES-—AND WHY. 


For more than ten years the country 
churches of America hav been losing 
ground. There are over one thousand 


abandoned churches in Illinois today, over 
300 in Kentucky, 575 in 


70 in Missouri, 

Tennessee, 900 in Indiana. Abandoned! 
Did you ever see an abandoned church— 
the weeds grown tall around it, the win- 
dows broken, the paint worn off inside, 
: litter of ashes and dirt on the floor, 
1» few broken benches, a tramp’s bed in 
he corner and up near the eaves the 
nest of an owl whose doleful hoot is 
he only message now heard in_ the 


sanctuary? It is estimated that there are 


10,000 ch churches in this country to- 
da 

But that isn’t the worst. The worst 
is that there are more on the way. In 
the eight counties studied in Pennsyl- 
vania it was found that twenty-four per 
ent of the churches are losing ground. 
twenty-six per cent are standing still and 
mily fifty per cent are growing. In the 
thirteen counties studied in Illinois thirty 
per cent of the churches. are losing 
ground, twenty six per cent are standing 
still and only forty-four per cent are 
growing. eae than one-half of the 
churches of the counties studied in Mis- 
souri are showing any increase in mem- 
bership and Kentucky, Tennessee and 
Maryland present a similar situation. 

What is wrong? Why are churches 
dying at this rate? To answer this 


question the Presbyterian Department of 
Church and Country Life has been mak- 
ing scientific studies of dozens of coun- 
ties in Middle West and South. It 
has been seeking not only the causes of 
the decadence but has been trying to dis- 
eover some way of increasing the effici- 
ney of its own service to farmers. “This 
hurch,” says the introduction to the Mis- 
souri Survey, “has been ministering to 
‘ountry parishes for over a century. If 
sas striven to save souls—striven earnest- 
heroically. 


the 


y and valiantly, sometimes 
But never until within this year has it 
nade a thorough, official and scientfic 


tudy of the country community it has 
ittempted to serve. It has done every- 
hing in its power to pave the farmer’s 
oad to the Celestial City, but it has paid 
ittle attention to his road to the nearest 
village. It has given great sums to alle- 
poverty, but given little thought to 


late 
he causes that make for poverty—the 
American system of farm tenantry, the 


obbing of the soil of its fertility and 
tripping the -hillside of its trees. It has 
tured the beauties of heavenly mansions 
and taken no account of the buildings in 
which men and women must spend thetr 
ives here and now. It has been a faith- 
al steward in caring for the Elysian 
ields, but it has allowed the riches of 
ue grass and corn and wheat fields to 
ye squandered with prodigal hand. It 
has made a glorious and untiring fight 
o teach the children God’s word in the 
Bible, but it has left God’s word in the 
‘ivers and hills, the grass and the trees 
without prophet, witness or defender 
“Tlereafter, it is going to know some- 
thing about the communities it attempts 
to serve—of what stuff they are made, 
what their needs and their aspirations 
It will take an interest in the everyday 
affairs of the farmer—his crops and 
stock, his buidlings and machinery, his 
roads and school, his lodge and recrea 
tion. The spires of the little cross-road 
*hurch will still point to the skies, but 
its footstone will lie in the commonplace 
work of the day It will ‘preach the 
worth of the native earth,’ and it will 
look upon American land as holy land 











| to 








be guarded as a sacred trust from| 
the Almighty for His children of future | 
generations.” 


SCOPE OF THE SURVEYS. 
The surveys have not been simply 
studies of churches. They have been 


studies of entire counties, usually town- 
ship by township, under these general 
heads: Economic Conditions, Population, 
Means of Communication and Transpor- 
tation, Organization, Schools, Recrea- 
tions, Churehes and Social Welfare. 
Thus the church problem was studied in 
connection with the various forces of 
social causation. 
WHAT WAS REVEALED. 

It was found that the biggest element 
in the proposition that the country 
church is up against is profitless living: 
that is, much work and little pay for the 
farmer. Farmers are not receiving a rea- 
sonable financial return for their labor. 
It often looked upon as a sign of 
great prosperity that the price of land 
has more than doubled in the last ten 
years. It is not the size of the capital 
that determines prosperity. Prosperity 


Is 





is determined by the interest received 
from that capital. While the price of | 
the land in tae counties studied is on an 
average more than double what it was 
tem years ago, the value of that land to 
the farmer is not double. I[t will nor 
produce double what it produced ten 
years ago nor does the farmer get dou- 
ble the price for his rroducts that he 
got ten years ago. He has a larger cap- 
ital, but a smaller interest. 

In many good farming counties the 
farmer’s labor income is about $400 a 
year over and above a five per cent or 
six per cent interest on his investment. 
That means that the farmer is getting 
$1.20 a day for his labor on the farm. 
That wage in the pioneer days of this 
country was not a bad income, for the 
farmer produced nearly everything he 
used. But today the farmer is a con- 
sumer as well as a producer.‘ He buys 
his cotton, his wool, his meat and much 
machinery. How much can the farmer 
receiving $1.20 a day give to schools or 
churches or such community improve- 
ments as good roads? In Illinois farmers 
are barely receiving six per cent interest 
on their capital. Their labor in the 
field brings them practically nothing. The 
result is that in some sections of that 
state farm tenantry has increased to over 
50 per cent, schools are retarded and 
churches abandoned! 

This brings us to the second thing 
which the country church is up against— 
a shifting and a decreasing rural popu- 
lation. The natural tendency for the 
farmer who finds himself with a larger 
capital and smaller interest is to do on® 
of two things. He may sell his land, 
and when he sells he moves, and when 
he moves the old home and the school 
and the church go out of his life. This 
is what has been taking nlace in this 
country during the last ten years. The 
1910 census shows that more than one- 
third of the counties of this country re- 
port a decrease of their rural population. 
That means that the country church is 
up against a shifting population, and a 
shifting population cares little for the in- 
sttutions of the country: the schools, the 
churches or even for such things as good 
roads or other community improvements. 

But there are many farmers who have 
not sold out. They have simply moved 
to town where they can give their chil- 
dren better educational and social advan- 
tages and have left their farms in the 
hands of tenants. The tenant farmer 1s 






the country church. Wherever. tenant 
farming was found to be on the increase, 
there the churches and schools were on 
the decrease. Tenant farming under cer 
tain restrictions may not be a bad thing 
for the institutions of the country but 
nowhere have the proper restrictions been 
found. It is like Mark Twain’s comment 
on church choirs. “There may be a 
church choir that does not titter and 
laugh during the service.” said Mark 
“It seems to me I have heard of one, 
but I do not recall just where it was. 
I think it was in Europe somewhere.” 
If there be any place in the Middle West 
or South where tenant farming is @ 
benefit to the community that place was 
shirved in the surveys. miost of the 
tenant farmers who came within the 
scope of these studies were on their land 
for but a short period of time under con- 
tract to give so much of their produce 
to the owner and keep the rest for them- 
Under h a system what can 
a man do toward improving the soil or 
toward supporting the institutions of the 
community? Oftentimes he is even in- 
structed to oppose the improvement of 
schools because such improvement would 
mean increased taxes and increased taxes 
would mean increased rental. The ten- 
ant’s only care is to get all he can out 
of the land in the short time of his lease 
and then move on to another farm. This 
system is all the worse from the fact that 
it has its strongest hold on the best 
farming country. It is this country that 
the tenant tries most to get, for from it 
he can extract the greatest profits. If 
tenant farming increases in the next thir- 
ty years at the same rate it has increased 
during the last thirty years more than 
half the farms of the entire country will 
be thus operated. 
OTHER FACTORS, 

These are the fundamental, economic 
causes underlying the present decadence 
of the country church, but they-are not 
the only forces affecting the life of this 
and other institutions. A great social 
change has been going on. The intro- 
duction of the telephone, the rural free 
delivery system and the agitation for 
better roads has had a marked effect. 

Rural telephones were found to be not 
an unmixed blessing. While they have 
brought farmers closer together and 
tended to lessen the isolation of farm 
life, yet by making frequent intercourse 
for short periods easy they have done 
away with the old custom of the farmer 
taking his family to visit a neighbor and 
snending a day with him. One such visit 
meant more toward friendship and co- 
operation than thousands of telephone 
calls. Moreover, the telephone in many 
communities has developed a most unholy 
interest in other people’s business—it is 
a safe guess when the bell rings that 
there will be an ear at almost every 
receiver along the line. In connection 
with the rural telephone too it is worthy 
of note that while on the whole their 
use is greatly increasing yet in some com- 
munities—for example, Webster county, 
Kentucky—the farmers have become dis- 
gusted with the poor service furnished 
by the local telephone management and 
have had the "phones taken out of their 
houses. 

The rural free delivery system has had 
a pronounced effect upon the social life 
of the community by tending to break 
up the daily gatherings at the little 
cross-roads postoffices. In some respects 


selves. si 


this may be a good thing, but inasmuch 
as it lessens opportunities for contact be- 
tween farmers—opportunities which the 











the third .proposition in the problem of 
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No-Rim-Cut Tires 


10 Per Cent 


Oversize 








Save 23% 


By making rim-cutting im- 
For 23 per cent of 
all ruined clincher tires are 
rim-cut. We have proved that 
by careful statistics. 





possible. 





Save 25% 


By being made 10 per cent 
over the rated size. 
per cent oversize, under aver- 
age conditions, adds 25 per 








That 10 


cent to the tire mileage. 





Men Are Buying 100,000 Monthly 


One of the greatest sensations in 
all motor car history has been the 
success of No-Rim-Cut tires. 


Since 1909 the demand for these 
tires has doubled six times over. It 
doubles now once in eight months 


Our present output is 100,000 


tires monthly. Yet we cannot keep 
up with the calls. 


No other tire has ever commanded 
such a demand as this. 


A 6-Mile Factory 


When additions under way are 
completed, our factory will contain 


1,600,000 square feet of floor 
space. 

Were the factory fifty feet wide 
and one story high, it 
would be over six 
miles long. 


All to build a tire 
which, for legions of — 
users has cut tire bills 
in two. 


200,000 Men | 
Welcome This 
Tire 


Today at least 200, - 
000 motorists use these 
Goodyear tires. 
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Not one of these men has ever 
rim-cut one of our patent tires. 


And all of these men, in No-Rim- 
Cut tires, get 10 per cent oversize. 


In these two ways these men 
have saved millions of dollars in 
their tire upkeep. 


The Final Tire 


No-Rim-Cut tires, we believe, 
represent finality in tires. 


We have spent 13 years in per- 
fecting them. Over 240 formulas 
and fabrics have been compared by 
us on tire testing machines. 
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AKRON, OHIO 


No-Rim-Cut Tires 


With or Without Non-Skid Treads 


We have compared in the same 
way every method and process 
Now these tires represent the very 
highest attainment by actual mile- 


age test. 


Our patent type has ended rim- 
cutting forever. Our oversizeavoids 


the blow-outs due to cverloading. 


The very apex of tire making has 
thus been reached in Goodyear No- 
Rim-Cut tires. 


See these tires and see their ad- 
vantages. Ask any user about 
them. Find out the facts and you 

never again will buy 
any old type tire. 


The Goodyear tire 
Book, based on 13 


years of tire making, 
is filled with facts 
you should know. 


Ask us to mail it 





x to you. 





THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 


Branches and Agencies in 103 Principal Cities 


More Service Stations Than Any Other Tire 


We Make All Kinds of Rubber Tires, Tire Accessories and Repair Outfits 
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By co-operation, through our associa- 
tion, we have improved our shipping ar- 
rangements, reduced our shipping ex- 
penses and gained a better market for 
uur fruit. Before our organization, the 
growers shipped independently in small 
ots by express to nearby cities. But 
xpress charges are high, much higher 
han freight rates. We cannot afford to 
ship by express in small lots, but in car 
ots we can do so under refrigeration ex- 
ress, and we get lower rates than if 
ve shipped in small lots. Besides, fruit 
hipped by express in small lots is some- 
imes very roughly handled. 


Commision men in Pittsburg, Pa., 
yave told me that expressmen pitch 
rates of berries about in reckless fash- 
on, breaking the crates and smashing 
he fruit. But in a refrigerator car the 
rates are slatted and nailed, staunchly 
raced, well iced and ventilated, and in 


uch condition can be shipped across the 
ontinent to the best markets in the 
ountry. Thus through co-operation in 
arlot shipments, rates are cheaper, 
emperature lower, the handling decided- 
y better, distant markets can be reached, 
‘ruit arrives in better condition, and 
tigher prices are secured. 

Peach growers are not so much bene- 
itted by refrigeration as are the berry 
growers, but even they are benefitted by 


he reduction of rates in carlot ship- 
nents, in the better handling and in the 
etter prices of the distant markets. 
We have two railroads at our place. 
They both have lines to Boston, Mass., 
mur great distributing center. One after 
another we let the loaded cars go, one 
o Boston, ope to Pittsburg, Pa., and| 
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one to Buffalo, N. Y. While there is no 
competition between the roads, ne cut- 
ting of rates, both solicit our business. 
We also have two express companies 
but the rates are the same. While we 
do business with both roads, and both 
express companies, the bulk of it is done 
with one because it is more accommodat- 
ing than the other. 

This service has been highly beneficial 
to the growers everywhere along the 
line, and these results could not have 
been obtained but by concerted action. 
Associations have been organized at 
various shipping points, and we believe 
with good results to the shippers. I 
think and believe that the organization 
of these associations is beneficial to all 
concerned, and a step towards the suc- 
cessful marketing of products, if proper- 
ly conducted, by the individual shippers 
themselves. Where there is a number of 
small growers at a shipping point and 
all have a common market to which they 
ship, it pays them to organize them- 
selves into an association, throur>’ which 
business with railroads, express com- 
panies and commission merchants may 
be transacted. It can frequently obtain 
better shipping facilities and cheaper 
rates than a single shipper could ob- 
tain. 

The interests of the growers at one 
shipping point are identical. They are 
in competition with growers of other 
sections of the country and they want 
to place their goods on the market at 
the least ssible expense. A _ frepre- 
sentative of such an association can se- 
cure some concessions by an interview 
with proper officials of transportation 








Bettering the Market by Cooperation 


By C. A. Umoselle, Mer, Atlantic Company, N. J. 





companies. A statement of the loca) 
situation in the name of the association 
and a personal request on the 
part of the representative often secures 
te a body of shippers some advantages 
that are worth much, and it next be 
comes the part of the shipper to per 
form his duty. 

He must, during his spare time, study 
what is best for himself, and especially 
what is required in the markets of the 
country. He should then acquaint him- 
self with the most modern methods of 
earing for his soil and give the most 
diligent attention to his plants, trees, 
ete.; or the branch of agriculture or hor- 
ticulture he may be engaged in. Fol- 
lowing this he should study the best plap 
for picking his fruit, so that each piece 
is fully grown and matured. A neat 
and attractive package counts 25 per 
cent, and with this inducement it seems 
that all shippers should give this par- 
ticular item special attention. Five cents 
worth of labor in packing means 25 
cents more at the sale. It then becomes 
the duty of the officials of the association 
to make such disposition of the —_ 
ments of the respective growers as 
bring to them profitable results for their 
products. 

While the mode of disposing of ship 
ments differs with some asse‘iations, yet 
it is customary by the majority of them 
to ship on consignment (when F. 
sales cannot be made) to one or more 
commission merchants in the various 
markets appointed by them prior to the 
opening of the season. Here great pre- 
caution should be exercised. The in- 
dividual shipper, prior to becoming 
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Special Features 


Coste Ic a bushe to ba r corn picked 
if you have an elevator 

Galloway hievator furnished any lengti 
24 feet or longer 


Handies ear corn, shelled corn, grain‘*or any 





thing that can be handled with a scoop shove! 
Can be run with sweep horse power or any 
kind of engine 
Require ens power to operat hanany other 
Meta ved grain tight bott ) 
‘ manhole outfit to sultany and a nditions 
eanie wasn ananl tr wick of el »vator 
Wagon dump works on either side 
Elevates load of corn or small grain in? to 4 
minutes 
Wagon Can be stopped at any elevation and 


can’t posssbiy slip or fall 


Made in the Galloway factory and sold 
to you at actual cost of material and 


labor, with only one small profit added. 





on the farm. 
grain into the bins. 


always get 
& Dig crop bb 
ng of the time and labor. 











Something New! 


Galloway Portable Elevator 
and Wagon Dump 


! will make you a big saving in priceI One of the greatest money savers ever put 
You can’t afford to waste your time, labor and money shoveling corn or small 
If you are farming without an elevator, you are simply losing out on one 


of the biggest profit producers. 


Save One Cent Per Bushei 


When you are hiring huskers you don’t have to go the limit in price if you have an elevator and you can 
your corn picked for one-half to one cent per bushel less if you have one of these machines. 
ke we will have this year, you save right there a big share of the price of an elevator, to say 
Don’t fail to get posted about this new elevator. 


24-foot Elevator, with Wagon§ 
Dump, and 4 wheel nen 
rick, ONLY ~« 


Sweep horse power $22.50. Engine 
Jack $7. Overhead carrier and spouts 
to suit special demands can be furnished 

slight extra cost. 
at 


The William Galloway Go. «:,s.'. se: Waterloo, lowa=: 


fermation. 


On 


Boaw! ilarty made &, 28 
Construction 2") 22s Bak 
length. Longer if wanted. Ay ‘with sweep horse 
power or any kind of engine. Powerful worm gear 
raises and lowers elévator and dump. Best of ma- 
terial all the way. 











right from this ad or send posta! or letter 
asking for big illustrated circular with complete in- 
fou" ‘t fail to write for this today. 
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MAKES BARN WORK EASY- 


BARN EQUIPMENT 
EASY TO SET-COST BUT LITTLE 


Quality and Economy are the two bed rock reasons why you can’t afford to buy 


any other than Louden’s Modern Barn Equipments. 


They are the Best Built equipments 


that money can buy; the lowest priced good equipments made; and the lolwest in cost per 














Louden’s 


Louden Dairy Barn Equipments 


are designed and built to give greater comfort, cleanliness 
and health for the Dairy cow and bigger profits for you. 


year—the cheapest in the long ran—of any on the market regardless of price. 

They are the oldest and best known Barn Equipments on the market—manufactured since 1867, 
backed up by over 45 years’ experience— acknowledged the standard all over the world. 
ing popularity has made it necessary to constantly enlarge onr facilities from the first. 
goods are made in the biggest, most complete factory of the kindin the world and we are building our 
second big branch factory—at Albany, N. Y.—in an effort to keep up with the demand for our goods. 
is the best possible proof of their superiority. 


Steadily grow- 


Today our 


This 


LOUDENS BALANCE 
GRAPPLE FORK 


FAMOUS FLEXIBLE STEEL STANCHIONS 
AND SANITARY STEEL STALLS 


are built of the best material obtainable, are neat, plain, simple, well-proportioned, 


absolutely sanitary and will eutlest the rest of the barn. 


LOUDEN’S FEED AND LITTER CARRIERS 


with patented high power Hoisting Gear, Roller 
Bearings and Autematic Dump, are the heaviest, 


strongest, lightest-running carriers on the market, and they cut the drudgery out of barn work. 
100% increase in the sales of these goods last year is convincing proof of their merit. 
Louden’s Bird Proof Barn Door Hanger and Louden’s Hay Tools 


including our Junior Hay Carrier and “Balance Grapple” Clover and Alfsifa Forks 
are among our other money-makers and labor-savers which should be on every 


farm. 


LOUDEN EQUIPMENTS cost so little, pay so big and make farm work so much easier 
and more pleasant that no farmer no matter how small his place can afford to do 


without them. 


Examine them at the Louden Dealer's or write us for full information. 


Send rough sketch of your barn. 


If you expect to build or remodel your bara tell us your needs and our Architectural Experts will furnish 
you FREE advice and suggestive pians whieh will save you money sad 
ATALOG AND VALUABLE BOUK 


LOUDEN MACHINERY CO., (056 Broadway, FAIRFIELD, IOWA, 


y worry and give 
FREE ON REQUEST. WRITE 


eu a better bara. 
Opat. 
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identified with the association, may have 
fallen into the hands of bogus or irre- 
sponsible commission merchants, who 
quoted high markets and he received no 
returns fer his products. Hence I say 
the association should use the utmost 
precaution in its selection, as the in- 
dividual shipper expects it to remedy 
the above evil and looks to it for pro- 
tection. The commission merchant 
which association selects should be 
honest, should have the facilities for 
handling the shipments and be estab- 
lished in the commission business for a 
number of years, as he is then capable 
of exercising the best judgment (which 
is essential.) He should also be a good 
salesman, and when such qualities, com- 
bined with capital to handle the business, 
are in the -possession of individuals seek- 
ing trade, the sooner the association gives 
him consignments and sticks to him the 
sooner will the grower be rewarded for 
his labor, and confidence be maintained 
between commission merchant and ship- 
pers. 

The commission 
with the growers 
country as their 


the 


merchants must treat 
and shippers of this 
commercial agents em- 


ployed by them to look after their in- 
terest on the markets and to protect 
them in every way that an agent does 
his employe. The future of the com- 


mission merchant depends upon his hon- 
esty and the legitimate manner in which 
he may conduct his business. The future 
of the grower and shipper depends upon 
the quality of his products and his hon- 


esty in grading and packing. Commis- 
sion merchants alone cannot obtain all 


that is required to aid the producer in 
profitably marketing his crop. They 
need the assistance and the support of 
all who handle perishable products, from 
the one who tills the soil to the one who 
disposes of what is raised. All must 
join hands for the purpose of obtaining 
the necessary results, and when all this 
has been accomplished many evils have 


been overcome and the agricultural, hor- 
ticultural 


and commission business will 


have been placed on a proper basis and 
greatly improved. 

The foundation on which any improve- 
ment must rest is a good understanding: 
Thoroughly good relations must first be 
established and then maintained. Gluts 
and inferior stock are the two great eviis 
in the fruit and produce business that 
should be remedied. While the former 
is often due to improper distribution, the 
shipper is directly responsible for the 
latter. With the yearly increased acre- 
age of strawberries, some may attribute, 
to a degree, the cause of gluts to an 
;over production. It is doubtful whether 
| there ever will be an over production. 
While the supply of berries and fruits 
have greatly increased, the demand has 
kept pace until today the traffic in this 
trade is one of the great industries. 
There will always be a demand for ber- 
ries and fruits, if of good quality and 
nicely put up. It is very surprising 
that any shipper should persist in the 
practice of putting unsalable stock upon 
the market, when it is taken into con- 
sideration that the cost of packing and 
transportation is the same on poor prod- 
ucts as upon better stock, and not only 
this, but the general demoralizing effect 
it has on the market is very great. 

Our association is governed by rules 
and by-laws that if a member of the as- 
sociation is caught putting poor stuff in 
the packages he is fined $5 the first time 
and $25 the second time. The way they 
can be caught is by number. Bach ship- 
per puts his number on the package and 
when the merchant sells the product and 
it is returned to him for being in bad 
shape or poor packing the merchant 
writes or wires at once the number of 
the package and the shipper is caught 
and fined for doing so. The reason we 
passed these rules is because less poor 
stuff goes in the package. If we had 
not done this we would have complaints 
from the merchant daily. 


Do not say that you know all, but know 





all that you say. 








OUR NEED, 
The arts of peace demand more plow- 
shares, 
The old are obsolete. 
Where are the cannon which in ages 


pas 

Have hurled their murderous bolts 

through quivering flesh, 

As Nations, cursed like Cain, 
face to face? 


fought 


Where are the flashing swords, 

Which gruesome dripped his brothers’ 
blood, 

Ere they were wiped and sheathed? 


Where all the vast artillery of war, 
The tons of steel in ships which plow 


the seas; 

A menace to the peace of all the lands? 

Come, bring them all, the farms in 
every land 

Require more steel for tools of every 
kind; 

Our Nation’s weal, our brothers every- 
where 

Demand that sword be wrought to 
useful share. 

We need these boys, who ‘foretime 
went to war, 

To till our fields, that’s what their lives 
are for; 

Earth's had enough of fields where car- 


rion lies, 

The food for vultures from God's cloud 
dimmed skies. 

Marshal their vast these thou- 
sands strong, 

Turn this great host to peace 
all the years, 

The hours of war are short, 
of peace are long; 

And stop the agonies of pain, the woe, 
and woman's tears. 


—E. M, R. 


Arrange to let the children have a play 
room, even if it cuts the family short. 
The home instinct is inherent in every 
child, so that a definite room for play 
and playthings is fuil of possibilities, and 
a satisfaction to both parents omer 


array, 
through 


the years 


, 
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Horses 








time jis given on working 
‘|azoturia too frequently 


to lighter work, 


amount of roughage ] 
i should be decggased almost 







feed for work horses, and 








used to advantage, 









fireman from an 







The amount of feed a work horse re- 
ceives should be governed by the weight, 







the severity of the work required of him. 










Lge ge = at the 


and one-fifth to one ont one- third pounds 
of grain, and from one to one and one- 





pounds of bonnes are required each day 
for horses at hard work. 


through intentional kindness or generos- 
ity keep the mangers constantly supplied 
i Notwithstanding this common 
the experience of the best feed- 
ers as well as the results of experiments, 
shows that work~horses shouldbe given a 


frequently do better on a slightly definite and limited amount of hay. 





liable to result if the horse is permitted 





} 


times for feeding 


F feed should be 
equally between 


from fe e ding he ay 


feed and aids digestion 


sary bulk to the ; 
by distending the stomach and intestines. 


greater proportion of it is 


= perhaps even more 
, ; The vast » eiabeitte of farmers through- 
the middle west i 

They also frequently 
7, or perhaps mixed clover 


reduced as soon as + the 





s in | partial paralysis of the muscles, » a cumber have alfa’fa hay. 


or oats alone as the grain portion of the 


or whether it will pay to purchase 
















































































































































Shoulder 
Means a 
Full Day’s 


WORK LE 


No horse can give his best, 
if his shoulders are sore and } 
galled. Keep your_ horses’ 
shoulde rm and strong. 
Then you'll keep them SF 
working every day. Dic. 
card the old style 
leather collars with thick felt 
pads that cause sore necks and 
galled shoulders — get my huuw.uue, sensible 


Indestructible 
Hameless — Adjustable 
HORSE COLLAR 


See how quickly tender ehoulders disappear 
and working capacity increases. An Indestructible can't 
cause galls. Over a quarter ofa Anne horses prove it. 

It is light and cool—puts the draft where tt belongs. The 
air circulates under and around it freely. The hair and 
ekin underneath are always dry. Adjustable to any neck 
—can be attached to any harness without expense. Yet 
the Indestructible costs you less than the ordinary leather 
a gg all expense for hames. pads, buckles, 
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straps, etc., can’t rust, and doesn’t wear out. 
Big Free Outfit "333s" 
ree au ‘oupe 
lar 





I want a reliable man in every loc ality ‘to take 
orders for on 19th Century humane horse and mule 
collar, xclusive ‘te rritery and a complete Selling 
Outfit PR te ine luding_your first Indestructible Collar. 
Write me at once for information about th is gre atagency 
proposition. Nothing like it has ever been offered before. 

Agents are = from x ‘r month just 
show ing and taking orders for this Indestructible Hame- 
less and Adjustaole Collar. Get in on it today. Write 
at once for my big confidential letter. 


FRED SLOCUM, Gen’! Mer. 
JOHNSTON-SLOCUM COMPANY 
502 State St., CARO, MICHIGAN 












Veterinary Course at Home 
$1 500 A YEAR 
and upwards 
can be made by taking 
our Veterinary course 
at home during spare 
time. Taught in simp- 
lest English. Diploma 
e granted. Graduates as- 
Dr. E. H. Baldwin writes: sisted in getting loca- 
“I took the course for my tions or positions. Cost 
own benefit on the farm, within reach of all. 
but the success I had Satisfactionguaranteed, 
etarted me in practice and WRITE FOR PARTICULARS 


now I am going night and The London Veterinary 
Co School 





day. Yourcourse has been 
worth thousands to me, 


to any man.” London, Ontario, Canada 













Lymphangitts. Poll Evi, Fistulas 
uym phangitis, Po istula, 
Bolls, Sores, Wi ire Cuts, Bruises, 
Swellings Lameness, and allays 
Pain quic ckly without Blistering, 
removing the air, or laying the horse 
up. Pleasant to use. .00 per bottle, 
delivered, De scribe your case for 
special inetrectiens and Book 5 FE Tree. 
ABSORBLINE, JR.., liniment for mankind. For 
Strains, Painful, Knotted, Swollen Veins, Milk Le 
Gout. Price $1.06 per bottle at dealers or delive 


W.F. YOUNG, P.D.F..95 Temple St., Springfield, Mass, 
IT PAYS tO DEHORN 


id cows give more milk; take 
| —~ are gentle and easily handled. 
Dehorned steers fatten quicker and 
are mot dangerous. Horns cost 
Money; remove them with the new 
Improved Keystone Dehorner 
quickest, cleanest, strongest and most 
Satisfactory. Clean, shear and sliding 
cut; no crushing; no bruising. Money 
back guarantee. Send for book 


MM. T. Phillips, Box 101 Pomeroy, Pa. 


PATENTS START FACTORIES, Free 
book how to get and sell Patents. 
| Patent, eee ured or fee returned. 


Sues & Co., Attys, 526 6 Tth St.. Weshington. D. ©, 
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two 
best 


wise he must often decide which of 
or more kinds of hay available are 
adapted to his use, 

Oats has long been the favorite 
grain feed for horses. It was supposed 
to keep them in better condition, give 
them more life and better endurance, 
especialy in hot weather, than is the case 
with horses fed a corn ration. Founda- 
tion for such superiority of oats over 
corn has not been found in analyses of 
the two grains, and if it exists, it is due 
to something other than the nutrients 
contained. 

The Ohio experiment station made a 
comparison of oats fed alone with mixed 
clover and timothy as compared with ear 
eorn fed in like manner. They used three 
of their farm teams which were worked 
practically the same as the teams on an 
average farm. The six horses were ma- 
tuze grade Percheron geldings, ranging in 
age from seven to,eighteen years. They 
ranged in weight from 1,400 to 1,600 
pounds. The two horses of each team 
were approximately the same age. One 
horse in each team was fed oats and the 
other corn, both receiving mixed clover 
and timothy hay. No endeavor was made 
to give equal amounts of nutrients in the 
two rations, “but an equal unmber of 
pounds of oats and ear corn was fed. 
At the end of 380 days the results 
showed that ear corn was “practically 
as efficient, pound for pound, as oats. The 
fed corn were reported to have 
enjoyed as good health, endured hot 
weather as well and displayed as high 
spirits as those fed oats. The fact is 
emphasized that the horses used were 
mature geldings, and the same might not 
be true of young horses; also, that the 
results might not be the same for other 
than mixed clover and timothy hay; and 
further that the results do not indicate 
that an exclusive corn ration is satis- 
factory for mares with foal or in milk. 
In this experiment there was no test 
made of a mixed grain ration, and con- 
sequently there is nothing to show that 
such a ration would not have been more 
efficient than either corn or oats used 
alone, 

If these results 
conclusive they have 
ing upon the economy 
horses. Ear corn is 
pound for pound, than oats, while this 
experiment indicates that they are ap- 
proximately equal for feeding under con- 
ditions stated above. When corn is 50 
cents a bushel, it would be necessary to 
buy oats at about 25 cents a bushel in 
order to make the price per pound of 
the two grains the same. 

A similar experiment was conducted 
with the farm work horses at the Iowa 
experiment station, the object being to 
determine the economy of using oil 
meal, cottonseed meal, or gluten feed as a 
substitute for oats in the ration. In this 
the rations were so planned as to 
practically the same amounts of 
nutrients to all horses at the same time. 
The result of this experiment indicates, 
that a moderate amount of either of the 
concentrates mentioned can be success- 
fully and profitably fed with corn in the 
place of oats. On the basis of corn 
worth 50 cents a bushel, and oats worth 
4) cents, the results gave oil meal a 
value of $60 a ton, and cottonseed meal 
a trifle higher value. Gluten feed was 
found to be less palatable and more ex- 
pensive. Mixed clover and timothy hay 
was used as roughage during the experi- 
ment. 

The 
some 
quired. 
sary to 
weight 
roughage, 
hay is used. 





horses 


are to be taken as 
an important bear- 
of feeding work 
usually cheaper, 


case, 
give 


fed will influence to 
amount of grain re- 
less grain is neces- 
keep work horses from losing 
when alfalfa hay is used for 
than when clover or timothy 

It is important that the hay 


kind of hay 
extent the 
For example, 


fed to horses be bright and free from 
mould. Especially is this true as fre- 
gards clover and alfalfa hay. and these 


should never be fed in unlimited quanti- 
even when of the best quality. An 
experiment at the Illinois station failed 


ties, 











single 




































PROF. BEERY’S 


STIRRING NEW NOVEL 
OF HORSE LIFE 





Book Offer Ever Made 


Prof. Beery’s over-mastering love 
for earth’s noblest animal has persuaded 


him to give a copy of his thrilling new 200 page 
book at cost to every horse owner in the world. 
The “Thoroughbreds” is Prof. Beery’s latest and most brilliant con- 
tribution to horse literatureand is destined to go down in history as 
@ masterpiece. His “Kate and Queen”, pronounced by many to 
equal “Black Beauty” in interest. and to surpass it in practicability. has 
been read with keen delight the world over. 


) 

The World’s Greatest Horse Tamer. 
has long been acknowledged the world’s greatest and most successful 
the arena have thrilled and awed vast 
His matchless skill and power 










































Prof. Beery 
horse trainer. His feat of skill and daring in 
audiences from one end of the country to the other. 
have never failed to bring into subjection any horse brought to him. Since he wass 
mere boy, the wildest, most vicious and ungovernable horses have bowed to him as master 
when all others have failed to subdue them. 


Prof. le ry, by | His Marvelous Method, Now Teaches 


ow to Train and Conquer Horses 
Some time ago Oth gots retired from public work and established his world famous cor- 
respondence aabeol of horse training; the only one of its kind in the world, and probably the 
only one there ever will be, because there is only one Prof. Beery. As Edison is the wizard of 
electricity, so is Prof. Beery the wizard of horse flesh. 


Thousands of Prof. Beery’s Students Are Now Successful 
Horse Trainers, M From $1,200 to $3,000 












































a Year, At Home or Tra 
The marvelous power which enables Prof. Beery to conquer horses, also equips him to teach 
others, by mail. how to doit. His files contain thousands of letters to his wonder- 


- ability ea a yee. In fact, his greatness as a trainer is only equalled by his ability as 

Prof. Beery personally’ teaches his stadents how to train tric . balky, scary, 
or skittish, kicking, run-a-way horses into gentle, tractabl ie, steady, reliable ones, 
Students and graduates from every state in the Union attend his “Home Comings,’ and every 
last one of them love him. 


The Story of “The Thoroughbreds” 


This is the man who, out of his long and exciting experiences has written the thrilling story 
of ““The Thoroughbreds”. Knowing his life you can ly imagine the appeal its pages con- 
tain. byt first line will grip you. With breathless interest you will read on until you have 
finished the book. The plot opens in the famous old blue grass state of Ken The 
_— of Satan, the fiery southern saddle horse who nearly kills his equal fiery and 
determined southern and yet who, in the end, mes her humble slave, is 
thrilling in the extreme. Added interest is given when you know that the horse and 
rider are real and alive today—not creatures of imagination. You almost feel yourself 
on Satan's powerful back, racing along the beautiful lane roads of Kentucky. 


frof, Beery’s Remarkable Offer—A Book To All 
Horse Owners At Cost 


To any one who owns a horse, and who will send in the names of five 


pier Besse omnes, . Beery 
will send his book, abso- as 

























,Jutely at cost, 0c. 50c. 4 
‘© those who are not § PROF. —— Pa iad 
a, owners it will be PLEAS. HILL, OHIO, Bex 565 
xa for the regular price ere areS names caie 50 oq. Pipase send mea 
of $1.00, Al i .00 pes! of ‘The Thoroughbred: 
sequess it, it, t Beery Rati 
besutifa: : [] * Fucnpqetee is desired, make an X in the 
Pe Prospects of hi his Course in box at | 
# reemansh ip. 
Use the coupon and 
masses mie - Name 
Bond today, 
0 Gnistmeitnal mantis 





















to show any observable difference in the| 
effect of clover and timothy hay upon | 
the spirit of farm work horses, or their 
endurance of hot weather. It was. no- 
ticed, however, that the horses fed clover 


‘ontinued on page 3 

























For any and all kinds of driving or sport; for heavy harvest work or lighter chores— o 
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s hand-comfort made FS you Glov Mittens and o “0. ©. 
H ansen S$ Auto Gauntlets son ox | 


Hilwaakee, Wis. 
Send coupon right away for this free book which proves S ‘ 
Hansen economy, comfort and protection. pt id “yeas Sook poten 
If your dealer isn’t su , let us send you Ftansea's Gloves, Tam most in | 
Tecate try cn ~ 9 _ PA stn terested in the styles for the following 
tisk. Mail coupon or postal now. s+ ssseesesee ee ga 








129 Detroit St. . 
Wis. ? Town... C00 COCSC CCS OSe «Heese eeeeseees Sees eronesseeese ss 

oe eee 
mr B EDs * ssese diab” “is” cniahi* preper’ te. 5 ial” aie a a 








THE MEN WHO ADVERTISE 







in Successful Farming are experts in their business. It will pay 
you to consult them about your needs in their line. Tell them you 
are writing them because you saw their advertisement in Success- 
ful Farming, where all ads are guaranteed. 
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¥j General Hints on the Bry] HL Pay °2 the Postage 
Care of Live Stock [y, gaa and get 

! this big 

Whetstone 


You can get this fine 
25 cents aren SS 
stone bypaying half the postage. The stone 
itself, worth 25c, costs Ape nothing. Can be 
used nicely for - oil stone, the grit is 
so fine. Has the sharpening qualities of 


Cleveland Grindstones 
natural, 






By James Wiltse 



























To have live stock continually at its; to shed all the stock usually kept. A 
best and keep it so, they must not only| shed will pay for itself many times in a 
be fed the proper amount of the different| single storm. It is taking oa rate 
kinds of food but be properly protected| chances and is a penny wise cy to 
from the elements. prepare no shedding for stock inven in 

The sheds should be light, roomy, well} the saving of feed alone it will pay for 
sired, and free from dampness. During’ itself. 
old weather they should be warm and The last two months of winter the 
luring hot weather cool. Thousands of | best stockmen, with an abundance of feed 
hogs die annually because they are not} and shelter, usually have a hard time to 
accommodated with cool quarters duriag | make some of their stock hold their own. 
severely hot weather. Tens of thousands| What success would they have with no 
f pigs die from being compelled to| shelter from the icy penetrating “winds 
sleep in damp nests. The same to a] with frozen, snowy, icy or muady sleep- 
ertain extent is true with all live stock,} ing places? Millions of dollars worth 
alves, colts, lambs and even chickens. | of cattle will die in late winter and early 
Thousands of dollars are lost monthly | spring for want of proper feed, shedding 
yy the stock men because of the damp|and sleeping places How many do you 
sleeping places their live stock must] loose? Watch the thin stock. Care for 
ywecupy. This is caused not alone by|them at this critical stage or you will 
leath but by the poor growth this stock| loose them. Such losses are usually 
nakes because of their sleeping quarters. | needless and inexcusable 
{[mproperly bedded stock does not lay It seems that the loss of some stock 
m the fat or growth ar they would if} cannot be avoided but let us limit the 
they were supplied with plenty of dry | amount as much as possible Usually it 
vedding, when they could lay down i0| jg well to shed all stock nights, especial- 
‘omfort and contentment ly during winter Thinking it will not 

No one can tell how many thousand/storm may save us a little work but be- 
‘attle, horses “ ete are lost gamely fore morning like as not a blizzard will }} 
n one state alone by improper shedding.| hit the stock and gaunt them up, cut- |i tart on 
Cattle will not face a severe blizzard] ting two or three dollars worth of fat off |i berd im woan free Thats tetarret asd 
but go headlong with it into ditches and] from each one before morning, or injure | §f°™ *be market at 6 monthsold. I want 
pile up there to trample each other to/ them so that two or three dollars worth 
death when proper shedding would have] of feed will be required for each head ‘ 
saved the entire herd. But we are n0t| of stock to get them looking as well as | <=—=—======cmaiamEEEs — 
to look at the piles where hundreds lay | they did before the storm Strange as 
from such causes but more espec i ally to it may seem, one may clear a small profit ’ 
the thin, run down pig, colt or calf| each year after the loss is all counted, e ays 
that needs special care. Here is where} put the loss usually exceeds the profit, 

he great number of losses come in and taking each separately. net 












































* 
SOW WEIGHED 9352 LBS. 
AT 23 MONTHS OLD 








































C. Blume 
Rush Lys Mo., says 
he made 616 in one day with 
an ALLIGATOR. This press has 


























th. great aggregate of lost wealth totals There is an almost incalculable loss 
up into the millions of dollars through-| of stock by over feeding. For instance logge teed Sete. taege etestive Comm, 
out this great country the fresh cow, mare or freshly farrowed petual, makes smooth, compact bales, 





Guaranteed to do all the catalog claims or no sale. 


Write for free catalog and read 
common sense way of hay press- 


or 
. A. SPENCER 





More weak stock die during the latter! cow are fed too heavily, resulting per- 
part of winter and early spring than any haps in milk fever, or the calf, colt or 
other time of the year The profits of pigs are given the scours. Result: The 
thousands of farms is taken annually | gam does poorly, the young do poorly or 

the loss of the weak ones By all die. Many times the entire bunch of 

ins stop this loss when good care! young stuff is lost besides the loss of 
will so easily do it. You heed the profit, feed in excess of what the dams need. 
the people need the = K tor food Nes: Horses are foundered, cattle and hogs are 
~ Many ani —_ = — e, thrown “off feed” by over feeding. The 
ane - _ in o> ie . ‘ = vent ‘. result is loss of flesh in any or all cases, 
wholesome wate! is ven fo aij} and it is several days or weeks before 


} 
\ } r | ce oL pure , e . 
we ee abundance of pure water/ +h. animals get to where they were be- With 7 Bay Press with record of 3 baies 
(not too chilly or ‘too hot) a hand so fore being over fed. } ~ A Platform permits 























































all stock can drink plentifally at will. : , . any stationery engine 
Water is tl heanest food in animal Cattle are sometimes turned into a Co cat cams track with press. 
a s MK chet es TOOC ] an a me tinal .: " c. rn ish with or ‘tt 

production. Indeed, the animal body is wheat araw Sta k with no other feed. Pla orm out engine. Has friction 
4 er half water Considering this, | They grow thinner and hinner each day talety clutch—eutomatic block 
water should never be a searce article | 22d would, in time, die with actual star- | placer—condenser teed ie 
ca ws - << anal | vation. Why? Because the cattle are = ‘ 
or a ‘ ock Duri ng ho weather | is J . é 
¢ ie rative that vc have lote of | Ot being fed the different food-bearing 

. | elements to properly nourish the muscles, 








 — air and cleanliness is another| h#it, bones and fat of the body. The ra- 
/ + Rone ; tion should be balanced and the stock 


essential requirement of the successful} *** ts : 
: . stock. Do not think the | Will thrive. Food all fat, heat or protein ———————— AMERICAN £." piv oR 


raising of live : 
ar : will not supply all the needs of the bod 













































unimal does not take offense at the re- v 
me otean abo it their le ind sleep- Balance the ration and healthy stock — SCALES : ee mye ren = 
—"s nese What would they say if|be the result if nothing interferes. knowledged the 
he quarters 1a woul ey ay it 7 z durable, 

they could talk? They relish pure Gir A. certain young man fed a team of aocurate +X Beale. Unlimited 
and cleanliness much and pay you well | horses twelve to fifteen ears of corn each ) pa strings to our 









| three times daily and all the rye straw 
‘ they could eat. In the spring they were 

Chere perhaps is a thousand things to| thin and he wondered why. His horses 

looked after to avoid needless loss| would have died of starvation before 
f live stock. Among them may be men-| another year. Why? Because the feed 
tioned Keep the fences well repaired. | did not contain the elements necessary to 
Many horses are lacerated and either| supply the different needs of the body. 
life or die because of it They were eating too much fat and heat 
producing corn but not enough muscle, 


30 DAYS FREE TRIAL. 
Simply send name for illustrated 
Ca and full particulars of 
our Special Low Off 






for it, by greater thrift and a more hand- 














appearance 














ire useless for 
juries Milk cows are ruined as milk-| t 
ers by jumning fences. Poor fences make | bone, hair or skin forming feed—protein. 
breachy stock. The dog causes much loss| The body of an animal is mainly made 
by his faithfulness and should be mighty | up of water, ash or mineral ingredients, 
well trained if allowed among stock. Fix| fat and nitrogenous matters. The body 
mire holes and steep banks so no stock] is from 40 to 60 per cent water, and 
can get in or fall down them. Hogs] is a necessary part. It is from 2 to 5 
pile upon each other during severe weath-| per cent ash. This is found mainly in 
er and smother. Putting few together| the bones. The fat varies greatly with 
will avoid loss this way. The loss of | the condition of the animal but seldom 
live stock on each farm most years| rises above 30 per cent or falls below 


wéuld pay for and hire all the work done !6 per cent. 
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name on handle cast he for Booklet ““Fary Dig 
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As a subscriber for many years to your 


excellent 
ested in 
time to 


publication, I am much inter- 
many matters brought out from 
time and in none more than the 
above, in your last November issue. 
have had years of practical experience 
in road building and bridge construction, 
and I had not proceeded far in the read- 





ing of the most excellent article, until I 
realized the writer (E. J. Highway 
[Iengineer) was surely “on to his job.” 
[ have been a resident here for nearly 
twenty-eight years, and years ago the 
system he refers to was in vogue, to- 
wit: each competitor submitted his own 


“drawings,” and an estimate, to a Board 


of Commissioners, not one of whom had 
the least technical knowledge or practi- 


cal experience, but were “led away” gen- 
erally by the size of the drawing and the 
accompanying estimate. 

The result was shoddy work, insuffi- 
cient piers or abutments, piles not driven 
down to any safe and permanent depth. 


and finally a bridge that was built for 
appearance, not durability nor perma- 
nency. Just as soon as we had a flood 
bringing down logs, stumps and trees, 
some of these would strike or swing 
against the piers and down came the 
structure, floating away or lodging in 
the stream, causing “a jamb” to accum- 


ulate, holding up the stream and over- 
flowing land for miles. 

It took many years to 
where an engineer designed 
with details of construction, steel or iron 
cylinders filled with concrete as_ piers, 
and a superintendent of construction 
who knew his business to take charge 


get a system 
abridge 








of the work. 

Thus we thousands of dollars 
for bridges erected, simply to see 
them carried in one instance twice. 
tut the cost failure combined in 
time brought forth such protests that 
such a system would not be tolerated 
longer, but the waste was done and the 
money practically thrown away. 

In county road repair and cosntruction 


spent 

to be 

out: 
and 


we were no better. The district road 
boss was elected politically, and of 
course he rewarded his, and his commis- 
sioner friends. by “working the road” 
fund He dare not complain of short 
hours or little done or sitting by the road 
discussing how to “fix the election,” and 
usually the work was done just before 


the nomination and election. The “dump 
of dirt” was left in a pile, not even lev- 
eled: every team avoided if possible, and 
when winter then came it was “slurry” 
and mud. No ditches or outlets for 
same were made or cleaned out, and if 
any suggestion was made for improve- 
ment you were told “it was good enough 
before you ca and you can get out 
if you don’t want to stay.” 


ne 


« ected to? None to my knowledge, but 
political “clap trap” will flow, and you 
will be enlightened by the prospect of 
sumething terrible to ensue if the 
“party” is defeated, even in offices that 
ought not to be, and are in no sense con- 
nected with the legislature. state or na- 
tional, and the “guys” fall to it like hun- 
gt) wolves to a feast. 

Just for once, let the taxpayer before 
he marks his ticket, carefully think of 
tve man’s qualifications and the duties 
he has to perform, and ask himself, 
“Would I vote for that man for that of 


his 


I thank E. 
and 


and state officers. for 


excellent instruction 





The good roads movement came, ably 


James Hart. 
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Conclusions. 
not make restitution for 


for 


fegrets do 
past wrongs 
He who 
into his character 
The most of man’s temptations are of 
s own production. 
You can’t help people out of the mire 
vatil they wish to get out. 
Many who are miserable might be hap- 
py if they were not hoggish. 
Cultivate the habit of prayer 
come the temptation to swear. 


strives truth it 


moulds 


] 


to over- 








This will cure all graft troubles. 














Too many escape this. 
He 


ness, 


for smart- 
mistake 
means 
meanness 


who mistakes dishonesty 
may smart because of his 

Have a care as you add to your 
that you do not add your 
also. 

The fast horse may win 
a man is, the more certain h« 

Petty economy is despicable 
is both extravagance and vice 
virtue. 

The greatest sin with some is that they 
are doing nothing worth while with their 
powers.—A. L. Tainter, 


to 


the faster 
s to lose. 
because it 
posing as 


but 


for such an office as he is seeking to be 


fice if I had the selection and remember | 
that I have to pay for his misjudement 
and failures?” And just as surely as each 
voter does so there will be a mighty 
change in the personne! of i county 


Sapulevanere 









In Cement Floors 
and FOUNDATIONS Use 


ROSS :ii, SOCKETS 


Studding 


The “100-Year” Post Support 


Simply tap sockets down into sott cement. 


























assisted by the automobile clubs, simply No sills to rot. Ke toe-nailing to to rust. Fits 
through and as a protest against such Sheds, Garages, ete. Welte today fe for FRER 
fearful waste of annual taxation, and Booklet. Learn how to make upright sup- 
when the legislature amended the law to ae Fees ne ee © oe 
stop “working out” the taxes, then was G. M. ROSS & CO. 
the country store in the evening the court 11013 Broad Street 
of condemnation of the “durned law.” = 
It was well known in these days that 
by “some means” it was easy to get a 
receipt for road work tax, and no ques- 
tion but the same means got receipts for 
thousands of dollars worth of work that 
was never performed at all, hence the 
“roads” were simply mud trails in win- 
ter and the wagons sunk axle deep in 
mud, with a few bales of hay or a few 
sacks of potatoes as a load. 
But the continued administration of 
“these pills” in time provoked nausea | Phere can ne Best 
and discontent. The services rendered 
in proportion to the cost was sickenin< Why lose profits breeding and feed- 
‘ . a .¢| ing scrub hogs? Two of our O.1.C, 
to those who paid, and the city that hogs weighed 2806 Ibs. 
also paid about two-thirds of the taxes| We are headquarters a ££ 
levied, rose in disgust and anger at such | breeders. Will send sample t 
outrage. The “pills” so freely adminis- pal dl oxrtamane 
tered commenced to operate to the dis- O. 1. od HOGS 
may of “the clique” of politicians and 
beneficiaries, on an and give comey to first applicant. 
view. what is commonty iendwn, 'T tez| 84,shoper of thoroughbred swine i the 
. : ’ world a the pe record of 
gret to say, through many states and] having been established 4 yen without 
counties that are not fully developed. | losing a single -¥. Af 
But whose fault is it? By whose con-| contagious FREE 
sent and votes is such “a system” toler- 
ated? Let us go to the foundation and Ww 
cause for such conditions. The answer book, A a A neh See Ae 
is ourselves—the tarpayers. 
We follow the advice of the politician,| a US Vickers Bide. Cleveisad, 0 
even to the extent of nominating and 
electing men for positions, who have not INDIGESTION las of ae ~ yw | 
‘one qualification for nor experience in ~ thy Genet. euuiieah 
the duties of his office, except = draw 
the salary and expenses. Whoever heard} 
of any candidate giving in sania his 
past duties and experience as a reason 


Heaves is not & oo trouble 

Book with full explanation sent free. 
EWTON’ S Heave, Cough, Distemper and Indiges- 
' tion Cure Guaranteed Death to Heaves 
it prevents Colic, Staggers, Scouring, etc. Blood Puri- 
fier. Expels Worms. GRAND CONDITIONER. 
( ures Colds, Coughs, 


Distempers. veterinary 
remedy of 20 years’ sale. 50¢ and $1 00 percan. Use 
e size for Heaves. At all Dealers or direct prepaid. 


"THE NEWTON REMEDY Co., Toledo, °o. 


25 Years of Grand Results 


24 Littel Ave. 






















| Buffalo, a. 2 
1911. 
Gentiemen! "I have 


Used yourSpavin Cure 

for twenty-five years 

With exce lient results, 
M. Nolan, 


Kendall’s 
Spavin 
Cure 

Keeps legs sound and trim. It will add ma: many 

dollars to the value of your horse, The old reliable 
remedy for Spavin, Ringbone, Splint, Curb, Swollen 
Joints and Lameness. Equally reliable as house- 


‘hold remedy. At druggists, $1 a bettie. Get free, 
book,” A Treatise on the Horse,” or write to— 12’ 


Sem B. 3. KENDALL CO., ENOSBURG FALLS, VT. 


Don’t Have a Blind One 
“VISIO” 


An Absolute Cure for 
| Moon Blindness 

















(Opthal mia), Cataract 
junctivitis 
Shying horses all suf- 
fer from diseased eyes. 
“Visio” will convince any horse owner that it will 
@bsolutely cure defects of the eye, aes S of 
the length of time the animal has been affil 
No matter how many doctors have tried «nd fa ted 
use “VISIO” under our GUARANTEE to rales, 
Money if it does not cure. 
$2.00 per bottle, postpaid on receipt of price. 


WiSIO Remedy Ass’s, 2476 Calumet Ave., Chicago, til. 
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Preparing Range Sheep for the International 
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By J. Orton Finley, of Ilinois. 


ceptions the past fifteen years, we have 
had the sheep dipped before they were 
|} sent to us. 

Our management at the farm varies 
|from year to year, according to the pas- 
turage, weather conditions and feeds to 

However, in the main it has been 
the same When the sheep ar- 
rive they are put on blue grass 


or pasture not too succulent to 
derange their digestive system, and are 
gradually worked on to more succulent 
feed as clover and rape. 

We may begin to feed grain within a 
week after receiving the sheep, and in- 
crease the ration as fast as the sheep 
will take it —_ the sheep are on full 
feed. The len of time to get sheep 
on full feed o oo varies. I have put 
sheep on full feed ic ten days, but I 


thought they had been fed some grain 
on the range, as they all came to the 
troughs the first time and ate. From 


two to three weeks is the usual time if 
sheep have not been used to grain. It 
has been my experience that sheep will 
not consume over two-thirds as much 
grain while on pasture as they will when 
on dry feed. 

We usually start our sheep on shelled 

corn and oats. After a few feeds we drop 
out the oats and substitute a little oil 
meal, and continue to increase the oil 
meal until we are feeding one part oil 
meal to six parts of corn. Sheep are 
started easier with shelled corn than with 
ear corn, although once or twice I fed 
corn on the ear. The past year I dis- 
continued to feed ear corn as I could 
not get the sheep to eat enough off the 
cob to make satisfactory gains. The first 
feed of shelled corn I fed this year af- 
ter getting the sheep to eat all they would 
off the cob, was one-third more than 
they had been eating, and the sheep 
continued taking the increased amount. 

About six weeks before the Interna- 
tional, we put the sheep in the yards and 
fed dry feed entirely. The yards and 
sheds are bedded to keep them as dry 
as possible. This year it was difficult 
to keep the yards in good shape on ac- 


count of the excessive rain fall and I 
was forced to shut them in the sheds 
considerable of the time 

We keep the wethers, yearlings and 
lambs separate when on full feed, al- 
though the wethers and yearlings are 


sometimes started together. This year 
the wethers and lambs run in the same 
pasture, but when brought to the yards 
for feeding, I open the gate into the 
lambs’ yard and they passed through as 
they had been used to their yard and 
troughs before I began feeding the weth- 
ers. I then put the feed out for the 
wethers in their yard 

When the sheep are in the yards we 
feed clover hay or alfalfa for roughness. 
'IT have fed some molasses alfalfa feed, 
and like it very much. I have also fed 
| sorghum molasses, putting it on the corn 
|and oil meal in the troughs. The sor- 
ghum costs 15 cents per gallon, and was 
sorghum excert for a little dirt 
had gotten into it 

We feed the grain in flat bottomed 
troughs as we like them beter than those 
“Vv” shaped, because the sheep can not 
eat their feed so rapidly. I stay in the 
yards as often as possible to see that 
the sheep eat their feed in a few min- 
utes. If they do not eat all their grain, 
or any is likely to be left, I return it 
to the granary. Watchfulness is a valu- 
able trait for the feeder to practice. 

I always start more sheep on feed 
than I expect to show, at least ten head 
for each load. Two years ago I started 
127 yearlings and showed 112 in two 
loads. Fourteen were sorted out and 
one had died during the feeding period. 
Of these sorted out, six were a little 
under size, but of equal finish, while 
eight lacked condition. There is a large 
percentage to finish evenly. There were 
1157 wethers in the bunch I fed this 


v 1 
root 


that 
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year. I showed 151 in three loads, one 
was too large and six lacked finish. In 
the final sorting for the “show,” the 


same as in the sorting when buying and 
putting on feed, I aim for uniformity in 
size, quality, form and fatness, as uni- 
formity in all these points is what the 
judge considers. 

We usually begin clipping and smooth- 
ing the sheep with the shears about a 
month before the International as we 
have had from over 300 to 514 to go 
over. We go over them the second time 
as near before the time of shipment as 
possible. This gives the sheep a smooth 
and neat appearance. I hire a man to 
help me do this work. He is an old 
sheep shearer. The first time over we 
average about thirty-five wethers or year- 
lings and fifty lambs as the days are 
short, and I have the chores to do, as 
the men are husking corn. We handle 
them on a table. The rough ends, espec- 
ially on the under side, are clipped off, 
and the sheep in general are gone over. 
The ends of the wool mat together, form 
ing a little twist, and are cut just below 
or just where the twist begins to form. 
This lets the wool open up. These curls 
form mostly on the back, and where 
the sheep does not come in contact with 
rubbing against any thing. These little 
curls clip off much easier when the fleece 
of the sheep has been moistened by a 
brush dipped in water. Special * 
tention is paid to trimming the head, back 
and tail of the sheep. We have never 
clipped to “shape” sheep as is often done, 


or used other or any materials for col- 
oring the fleece, although this has been 


done several times in the car lot classes 


A car lot consists of at least fifty 
head. I have often shown as high as 
sixty to seventy-one against my competi 


tor’s fifty, but showing such a large num- 
ber lessens the chance of winning, and 
also works against the selling price as 

ckers want to pay fancy oa only 
for as small a number as possible. 


The expense of fitting and showing 
car lots of sheen is no small item. The 
cost of clipping averages about twenty 
cents per head, and the cost of keeping 
a load on exhibition is over twenty- 
five dollars, or over fifty cents per 


head, making a total expense of nearly 
seventy-five cents per heac 


Only two premiums are offered in 
each class of range sheep. The first 
prize is $75.00, the second $25.00. One 


awarded for grand 
has been giv- 


hundred dollars is 
championship. This honor 
en to native lambs ten times, and once 
each to range lambs and range wethers. 

With the exception of my range lambs, 
the narrowest margin between the pur- 
chase price and the selling price of the 
show sheep was $1.: rm The average 
margin has been $2.5 The selling 
price of my snow ees has averaged 
nearly $2.00 above the top price paid for 


the best sheep on the open market at 
that time. 
The average winning of the eighteen 


loads I have shown is $38.05 per lot, or 
average of nearly 75 cents per head or 
just above what it cost me for clipping 
and the feed while at the show. 

The average margin for our wethers 
and yearlings sold on the open market for 
the six years between 1904 and 1910. 
was $2.12, with an average shrink of 
41-2 pounds per head. As stated above, 
the avera margin for our show sheep 
was $2.50 and there was no shrink from 


ve 
ge 


the home weights, which is worth 30 
cents, thus making a margin_of $2.80. 


We have lost two per cent of the sheep 
fed for the open market, while only 
one per cent of those fed for the show. 
The interest on the investment is about 
one-half as much for the show sheep as 
we have them a shorter time, and these 
two items amount to fifteen cents in 
favor of the show sheep, or making the 
margin $2.95 as against $2.12 for the 


the other sheep. 
Conelnded on page 47 











Alfalfa and Timothy, Six to Eight Tons Per Acre; in the Twin Falls Country 


Free [rip to Idaho 


We would like to have the readers of Successful Farming take a trip to the Twin Falls Coun- 


try. 
our expense. 


We cannot take them all at one time, nor can we take them all free. But we will take three a‘ 
These three will be a committee to report back to all other readers just what kind of 


a Country we have to offer those who want to find the best place on Earth to have a farm anda home. 


Probably You Have Heard of the 
Twin Falls Country. 


There are few readers of “Successful Farming” 
who have not heard of the wonderful Twin Falls 
Country. It is really better than we have ever 


claimed it to be. This year’s crops and the great 
development of the last season have made all our 
previous efforts to describe this region look feeble 
indeed. We shall have to give it up. 


Enormous Yields of Wheat, 
Barley and Potatoes 


You must see it. We venture to say no reader of 
“Successful Farming” ever saw a field of wheat that 
yielded 107 bushels per acre. A field near Twin 
Falls did it this year. Another field produced over 
800 bushels of potatoes per acre. Another yielded 
97 bushels of barley per acre. Volcanic soil, perfect 
irrigation, and a steady succession of brilliant, sun- 
shiny days made these wonderful crops. 


Big Profits Within the Reach of All 


You can make $100 an acre raising clover seed, if 
you want to. You can keep 100 dairy cows on 100 
acres, and make each one earn $75 a year. It is 
being done. A cheese maker who came from Holland 
and settled in Oregon and who is now established on 
land west of Twin Falls says this is the greatest 
alfalfa country he ever saw. Everybody who knows 
the Twin Falls Country says the same thing. 


Value of Apple Orchards Advancing 


Orchards are already selling at $400 to $700 an 
acre, depending upon location. Twenty thousand 
acres have been planted to fruit trees. You cannot 
conceive of such a country without a close acquaint 
ance with it. It is peopled by the best of American 
citizens who will welcome readers of “Successful 
Farming” to make homes among them 


Conditions of the Free Trip to Idaho 


Now, if your interest is aroused, we will tell you 
about the free trip, all expenses paid by us. We 
want replies to this advertisement only from those 
who want to make a change of location for the 
better; who will buy a farm and settle in the Twin 
Falls Country if it pleases them. We do not want 
any unwilling or dissatisfied settlers. We want to 
send all such as are interested a booklet describing 
the Twin Falls region. To get this booklet you 
must write us. 


How the Free Trips Are Given 


From the list of all who ask for this booklet we 
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shall select the three who shall have the free trip 
We shall ask the publisher of “Successful Farming” 
to appoint a disinterested committee to make this 
selection. Everyone who replies to this advertise- 
ment will be considered eligible unless he desires 
otherwise. We want the three persons so chosen to 
make a brief report of their observations. 


An Unbiased Report for the 
Benefit of All 


No attempt whatever will be made to influence 
their report beyond assisting them to see the Twin 
Falls Country thoroughly and to get the opportunity 
to talk with farmers on these lands. We want the 
report made with a full knowledge of the possibili- 
ties of the country as well as what actually has been 
done. Such a report will be valuable to every 
homeseeker 


We Believe in Doing Things Right 


It is our policy to tell the whole truth about the 
Twin Falls Country. We know of nothing to cover 
up. You are welcome to all these facts. We cannot 
do it justice in our description because we cannot 
tell about the hundreds of things you will see if you 
spend a few days among the towns, the farms and 
the people. The country is so attractive from all 
standpoints that people eagerly become residents and 
farm owners and leave it reluctantly, if for any rea- 
son it is necessary to do so. Writetous. No inquiry 
about the Twin Falls Country will be considered im- 
pertinent. We have Carey Act land to offer you at 


50 cents an acre plus the water right at $60 an acre, 
on a ten-year payment plan, and we have improved 
and unimproved farms of 40 to 160 acres on easy 
terms. 





H. L. Hollister & Co., 111 West Monroe St., 


wish to be considered in the free trip offer. 





My occupation is 
I would like to buy 


I wish to engage in 
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Please send descriptive matter of Twin Falls Country. 











Ill. 
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(farming) (stock growing) (fruit raising) 
I would like to invest about $ 
My family consists 
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dy tracks stil] lead on. <A few yards far- 
ther up the small stream aad we locate 
the den of the animal. It is nnder the 
3) 4 roots of an old tree, growing near the 
; edge of the water. Instantly we know 
a3 that the signs we have followed wer 
’ fa i : made by the mink. 
—- Upon looking about us, almost uncon- 
sciously we notice several other tracks, 
OUR JUNIOR FARMERS |2.: 2s 
which led under the tree. The trails ap- 
ae r : proach the creek, all coming from two 
a — ——— directions, seemingly. One comes from 
~ . a corn field a short distance away: the 
Small Fur Bearers and Their Tracks |": srove ce"cottin woods. 
quarter of a mile to the left. By ob- 
~ Whi nce serving the imprints which the animals 
By George J. Thiessen. mie. abbbeiet. we ere Gutpeieel to acte 
Nore.—No attempt has been taken by| notice one trai! in particular, winding in| that they resemble those which a tiny 
he artist to make a correct proportion| and out among the upturned sods of a baby might make, could it whtk. of 
among the sizes of the different animal | course the animal tracks are smaller. 
racks, All are drawn, rather, to show But we are puzzied; there are several 
lainly the general characteristics which | ( trails, all slightly different. In a mo 
listinguish one from another, in such a| - ment all is clear. Some were made by 
nanner that the amateur trapper will . y the animal walking; some by it trotting ; 
ave no difficulty in recognizing each.— “ee and some by it jumping. Immediately, 
The Author as we examine some of the cottonwood 
Years ago, when the first white trap- trees, we know that the tracks wer 
rs hunted for furs, woodcraft was an d, min} made by the raccoon. 
Leaving the creek, we walk toward a 
=, smal! slough. Around the edges of i: 
se are many tracks. The ice, because of 
> the water being sheltered, is very thin, 
o > and in several places has been broken. 
b Here and there in the soft mud beneath 
<)) the surface of the pond, resembling 
<= somewhat the letter “S,” are numerous 
>) marks. Now, since we come to think 
Ze. of it, we venture the opinion that we 
a, have seen the same kind of tracks be- 
dink yumping fore, along the creek. And we have. The 
y signs were made by muskrats. Yes, we 
ent if not an absolute necessity, to | newly d ‘eld. W how he} are sure of it, for earlier in the season 
every ! S training this diversified acl Suddenly we stop, feet}a neighbor boy Lad tald us of a place 
study was far harder to master than a | lies eshiy killed rabbii the head} near his home where the industrious lit- 
college course, and yet many learned it, | is cibbled. We know thi be theltle animals had carried almost a wagon 
in varying degrees of proficiency. Fas- | work he weasel; most «itbirsty of} load of corn into a shallow stream, for 
cinating as it was, both the whites and a irers. EX\ven at inat instant it|food. And right before us are severa) 
Indians slowly acquired it from child-| may be very near, watching for us to go|ears of corn, dragged halfway into a 
he od; developed it in the wilds of the away large hole in the bank. Two mud houses 
then unknown America. Both races We oow leave the field and approach | are farther out in the marsh; we wonder 
knew its importance to them; lives de-| the creek. Almost directly we go straight | how many of the animals we can catch 
pended upon a knowledge of it. 7 
\s I intimated previously, woodcraft is | 
a study hard to learn thoroughly. It 
consists in knowing many things. Among 
the most simple and important, in many | 
respects, ig to be able to read the differ- | 
ent trails which one finds in the woods | 
and fields. Although the white hunters | = 
and trappers understood these secrets of | 
nature well, the Indian was their master. . 
To both, however, the signs told wonder- Soon walking 
8 <= toward an old stone bridge. A tile flows Going homeward, we take a short cut 
®& &. nearby, and, stooping, a number of small] through the woods. Here also are a-few 
racks gre seen. The impression made|imprints of small animal feet. The 
e ae by the front foot of the anima! is not| tracks show that the fur bearers which 
«_ a so ‘arge as that made by the bind one.!| made these walk on the soles of their 
“wd - 9 | & 
© 
+ 


<= 
/ 
F 


ront, opossum Hind, opossum 


ful things, which were utilized in many 

ways One of these was the aid it gave 

them in taking fur-bearing animals. 
Conditions have changed Much that 





Coon trotting 





yur forefathers learned would be of very 
ittle, if any, use to the majority of trap-| Ont of curiosity, we follow one trail] feet, and have five toes. The trails are 
pers today, and yet the ability to know! which goes down the creek. [It leads to| made by the ‘possum. Although the pelts 
and understand the trails and tracks | a and bar, around which the ice has | of the animals are not very valuable, 
which the smaller fur bearers made, | been broken There the remains of sev-| yet we already lay our plans to set a 
would enable many to increase their year-} eral crawfish can be seen—and ih mud- | few traps for them. 

Continued on page 48 


y catch. Knowing this, I feel sure that 
a careful study of the following illustra- 
ions, a perusal of the explanations, will 





more than pay the beginner who essays 
to trap. Even the experienced may 
profit 
If after a light snow we should take a 
wall over our prospective trapping 
“om, 4 
eo o> | 
| 
oF a a 
-« 
Wease 
grounds, a myriad of tracks would un 
doubtedly be found Those of which 


there were the most, perhaps, would not 

concern the average trapper at all, sinc 

they were made by rabbits. However, we 
4 
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‘Feeding the Farm Horses 
Continued from page 33 














and that the clov: 
bat not too much s 


had a glossier coat, 
was more laxative, 
As is true in the case of the grain ra 
tion, it is also ee that abrupt changes 
in the kind of hay fed should be avoided 


Especially should a change from old t 
new hay be made gradually, and tt 
new hay given in limited amounts 


In the matter of watering work hors¢s 
it not so important that they be watered 
ed at some particular time, as it is that 
you pick out a definite time for watering, 
and then do it regularly at that time 
Horses that have been severely worked, or 
have been without water for a long time 
should receive it before being fed: but un- 
der ordinary conditions there is ap- 
parently no different effect upon digestion 
when the water is given before feeding, 
at the time of feeding, or after feeding. 

To obtain the highest efficiency from 
the farm work horse, and to do so 
economically, it necessary to watch 
him as carefully vould a delicate 


is 
as you 


and complex piece of machinery. If he 
is permitted to become run down it re 
quires energy to build him up, whict 
might more profitably be used in doing 
work. 
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Economical Feeding of Reughag' 





Good Books for the 


Farm 


Home 


ton can secure any of the following books at the prices mentioned 


by sending your order to Successful Farming. 


transportation of books. 


Live Stock and Dairy 


Profitable Stock Feeding—Smith 6) » 
Feeds and Feeding—Henry $2 25 
Beet Production—Mumford, $1.50 
Swine— Dietrich, $i 50 
The Horse Book--Johnstone, $2.00 
Principles of Breeding—Davenpon © 
Breeding Farm Animals—Marsha!. + 
Sheep Farming in America— Wing. 8!.* 
Modern Sheep—‘Shepherd Boy,’ $i » 
Diseases of Animals—Mayo.$1.50 
Breeding and the Mendelian Discovery 
shire, $1.75 
The Business of Dairying—Lane, $1 2: 
Farm Dairying—Rose, $1.25 
General Agriculture 
Dry Farming—Widtsoe, $1.50 
Forage Crops— Voorhees, $1.50 
Elementary Principles of Agriculture - fer 
guson and Lewis, $1.00 


baroy 


Soil Fertility and Permanent Agriculture 
Hopkins, $2 25 

Soils— Lyon and Fippin, $1 75 

First Principles of Soil Fertility - Vivian @. * 





The fall and early winte 
and is a good time te study th 
phases of farm management, 4 
ymy in feeding the roughage calculate 
for a part of the winter feed supply 
he farms here in Pennsylvania 

Hay being high in price, where ; 
inder cover, it should be left unti! s 
yutside feed is used up before any o* 
is fed. 

Corn fodder that 
silo bleaches out in the 
day that it is left out 
feeding value. Taking the country ové 
there are thousands of acres of cor 
standing out in the shock losing in va vc] 
every day, which should be fed t 
as a substitute for the higher pricea ‘2° 
as long as the fodder lasts. 

If a man has his own power ané 
ter and can cut his fodder a short t m« 
ahead, it is much more easily handied; 
and much more satisfactorily spread from 
the manure spreader, or even by hand 
than by feeding the fodder without cut 
ting. It also makes a much better ab 
sorbent when cut into short lengths, and 
that which is not eaten by the stock 1s 
thrown under the stock for bedding or 
thrown in the rear of the herd inte the 
gutters. 

There are days when corn in the 
ean be drawn into shelter and stored 
a standing position so that it will not 
be so apt to heat and mould and dering 
stormy or cold days it can be husked 
out, and economically fed and save the 
hay in the mow. 

The larger the shocks 
fodder in the field are made 
waste of tle feed, povided it is 
but shocked with the bundles 
straight. 

I have always found that it paid bes 
o use tarred twine in binding the shock 
that have to stand in the field for 
while, as the mice will cut the untarr 
twine and carry it inside to make nest 

In my experience in cutting dry fodder 
f the euts are of medium length, unies* 
he fodder is wet when and put iz 
the silo, or wet long enough before feed 
ing to become soft, it is ap’ to make the 
mouths of the stock sore, by cutting their 
zums. The lengths should be cut short 
—Geo. BE. Hull, Pa 
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A roll of building paper and some lathes 
rightly applied will reduce the feed bill 
in winter because it is easier te keep 
the cattle warm by shutting off the cold 
drauchts than to keep them warm by ex 
tra feed. 
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is not put intc thé 
storms and every 


it deteriorates in| 
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' Electri: 


Fertilizers— Voorhees, $i 25 
How to Choose a Farm—~ Hun |, 81 
Farm Development —Hays, § ™ 


| Weeds of the Farm and Garden—Famms: 8. » 
| Farm Friends ané Farm Foes~ Weed § & 
Alfaifa ‘c America —Wing, $2 00 
The Potato—Fraser, $75 
Corn— Bowman and Crossley, §2.00 
The Book of Wheat—Dondlinger, § 
Practical Farm Drainage—Eliiot, 6. x 
Power and the Plow—E}] and Rumely. 6) « 
Farm Machinery and Farm Motors. Da! dson 


and Chase, $2.00 
Light for the Farm—Schneider, 8: © 
Audel s Answers on Automobiles, 6: « 


Cash price includes 


Co-operation Among Farmers—Coulter, 8.75 
Ventilation—King, $.75 


Garden and Orchard 
The Principles of Vegetable Gardening— 
Bailey, $1.50 
at Injurious to Vegetables—Chittenden 


Popular Fruit Growing—Green, $1.00 

The Principles of Fruit Growing—Bailey, $1 & 
The Apple Orchard— Waugh, $100 

The Fruit Growers Guide- Book —Favor, $1.06 
Home F loriculture—Page, $.75 


Poultry 
Progressive Poultry Culture—Brigham, $1.5 
Poultry Breeding—Purvis, $1.50 
Poultry Craft—Robinson, $1.50 
Successful Poultry Keeping (paper covers)§). % 
Artificial Incubating and Brooding (pap« 
covers)$.50 
Eggs and Egg Farms (paper covers) §. 50 
Poultry Houses and Fixtures (paper cover: 
3.50 


Chick Book (paper covers) §.50 
Ducks and Geese (paper covers) §.75 
Turkeys (paper oovers) $.75 


Reliable Poultry Remedies (paper cover aa 


Miscellaneous and Home 


Neighborhood Entertainments—S8tern, §.75 

Law for the American Farmer—Green. $1. x 

Fur Farming—Harding, $.60 , 

The House Fly—Howard, $1.60 

Successful Farming Binders, for Keeping Files 
of Successful Farming, $.60 

Accidents and Emergencies— Dulles, $1.00 

Chemistry of Cooking and Cleaning—Richaris 
and Elliot, $1.00 

Bacteria in Relation to Farm Life—Lipman 
$1.50 
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Single and Doubie Cylinders - 
Burns Gasoline Kerosene. Gas 


This Extraordinary Engine 


or Distillate —Sim ples:, M feet the up-to-date Economical Engine the 

Powerful, Reliat i+ «> Foo makes. Practic Recent eee 

nomical Engine Msi). All lace low down close to the absorbs s 
Si 1 « kes away with the shock =e on the engine 

izes, UA to S) H } ai every other en ne explosions occur 7 ishrap, causing vi 

i t vibrat t redu e of ee Shaftow» 

We Will Trust You A.--X. jer secures rfect Jabricat iy gravity, No othe 

Ree Tee Oietion “TEMPLE”, downward lubricatic 

—hence less and from every pint of fue 











Power A. 


30 Days 
Don't cas an 
Frove these claims by 30 
Write Today For Big Specia? Offer and Fall Particulars 
THE TEMPLE PUMP CO., (60 Years to Business) 107 Meagher 


erful, economical, — easiest starti 


carol 
3 Free Trial Easy Terms 
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Cholera = SS 
Increase your hog 


moe d Adjustable S ed Easily Moved About 
of fountain. Bi % gals. Won't 


—and Pure Water Keeps Your Hogs Healthy 


in At. water cause disease and loss of hog bos protts. 
enty of pure water, keeping it cleap 


Moe's * Pit a7 Drinking 


of one hog from impure water more than pays for cost 
slopover Always supplies just enough water 
ar ae cool in Summer and 
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Church Is Up Against 


( aie from Page 28 


and churches have not yet seeme 
the importance of providing—it is 


What the Country 





socials given by the churches, one pool 
or two school 
The old forms 
husking bees and the 
like have died out and nothing has taken 
The recreations provided by 
the school and the lodge are 
provided not for the sake of the commun- 
ity so much as for filling their own pock- 
Nowhere throughout 
districts was there found any organization 
which considered itself obligated to offer 
clean, wholesome recreation for young and 
The country stores, the streets, res- 
pool rooms and 
of the villages and towns and occasionally 
furnish the social centers 
is rather signi- 
ficant that of the seventy-six churches in 
Boone county, Indiana, the sixty-five per 
cent that were trying to offer some sort 
of social and recreational life to the peo- 
were growing and only 
cent of the churches that were not trying 
to offer it were growing. 
found that stagnation 
was going hand in hand with stagnation 


» of its roads macad- 


having better 


meetings and bonding themselves for the 
the lodge halls, 


» effect of the charac ter “of the ; 


more frequent 
It was usually 


is often said that the 
enemy of the church. 
tend to disprove this statement. 
communities it was found that about half 
the lodge members were also church 
that the lodge was serving as 
a meeting ground for church members of 
i denominations. 
found that the lodges are drawing their 
membership from the same 
i the churches draw 
APPALLING CONDITIONS. 
to the condition of the 
Limitations of space forbid any 
most general account. 


n bad weather when the 
These studies would 


This was where | 
few children who had come 


yther a hools such as those 


r in keeping down : 


church attendance 
: Distribution, Me smbership. Sunday 


_ Organizations, 





: The outst: anding fact here 
gone overlapping 
churches of the various de- 

Dozens of towns i 
, 5 we to sup- 





| noné ° 2 of these chusebés can supp ort 


denominational 


buildings aa are necessary. 


that they stand 
s the results of federation or union, 


ypportunities for » result of loss of interest. 


eos 53s 


| try churches are drawing 
ip from only the farm-owning and pro- 
ional classes has already 
On an average about thirty-one 
f population belong to churches. 
1ough in some communities the per cent 
Many villages 


of the village 
belong to the 


under twenty-one be- 
Among the sixty- 
members twelve denomina- 


The country Sunday 
yperators and professional men. 
was found that nearly one- 
half the membership of Sunday schools 
he age of fourteen are men. 
average membership of the —- Sun- 
runs about like 
sixteen adults, 


NO RECREATION NOW 

It was found too that tl 
learth of clean and wholesome 
facilities for young and old 


nineteen ‘young 
‘ighte n children, making a total 
The average atsentnges 
two-thirds this 
counties but twenty-five 
ice cream | of the children of school age are in the 





icnies a summer, two or 
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From the Canadian Pacific 


for you in Manitoba, Saskatchewan 
Alberta. Go where you can 
prosper, earn a farm home in a few 
ears—farmers have paid for their 
arms with one crop. First prize of 
$1000.00 for poe wheat in the world 
was awarded by American judges at 
the New York Land Show to a west- 
ern Canadian farmer. Anyone can 
own land in Western Canada. 


Land From $10 to 
$30 An Acre Ten 
Years inWhich to Pay 


The Canadian Pacific Railway offers ay 
the finest irrigated land for intensive 
farming and non-irrigated land with 
ample rainfall for mixed and grain farm- 
ing near established towns along its lines. 
Land adapted to grain growing, to poul- 
try raising, dairying, mixed farming, and 
cattle, hog, sheep and horse raising. 
Select your own land. Decide what kind 
of farming you want to follow, and let the 
Canadian Pacific Railway put you on the 
road to fortune. 

To workers of farms in the United States having 


ye See 


ten years at 6% for the purposes of 
ings and the 
purchased Western Canadian esto th 

Ask for our handsome illustrated books on 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta—mention 
the one you wish. Also maps with fall inform- 
ation free. Write today. 


D. G Thornton, Colonization Commissioner 
Canadian Pacific Railway 
112 W. Adams St., Chicago 
FOR SALE —Town lots in all os; towne— 


Sek for tn ation 
aS Retem Cocingsts all towns. 


J Want Men 


TE richest virgin soil is waiting 











Like YOU, Who Want To Make 


$3,000 A Year, or More 


We need a good, live man right now 
in your territory to handle real estate 
deals for us. No experience or capi- 
tal necessary. wer — you the Real 
t =e - 
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re i LANL ‘tk MOAN co., 
238 Palace Bidg.. Minneapolis, Mi 








Land at $10 an acre up 
Alfalfa makes 4 to6 tons per acre; Corn 60 to 
100 bu. All hay rope yield heavily. Beef 
ot Pork produced at 3 to 4 cents per Ib.— 
ob ts pay P5100 to $500 an acre; Truck crops 
$400; other yields in proportion. 
THE SOUTHERN RAILWAY 
Mobile & Ohio R.R. or Ga. So. & Fla. Ry. 
will pelp you find a home in this 
land of opportunity. Book- 
lets and other facts—free. 





fi, 4. _ ae ae six richest] 
the Seaboard| 
Air Line ual 


Rich ore truck and 
farming lands can be secured 












at low cs. 
Crop-growing season 250 to 346 days. Two to 
three per year easily grown, Excellent 
rite today for advice and descriptive | 











GLORIOUS MINNESOTA, sz3es" a 


County Lrnds. Ver a “Write be Land Azone 
R.L& P. Ry., 94 Weolvin Bidg. Duluth M 


Read the Ads. in Successful Farming 
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Sunday stools. Many Sunday schools 
are realizing the inadequacy of old meth- | 
ods of work and are organizing classes 
for special training of teachers. 

Organizations. Ladies’ aid societies and | 
young people’s societies are practically 
the only organzations found in the cour 
try church and in a very smal! percent 
age of the churches at that 

Finances. The average country churct 
budget including all expenses is about 
$200. Of this sum usually from forty 
five to sixty per cent goes toward the 
minister's salary, twenty-five per cent to 
ward building and repairs, seven per cent 
to supervision, five per cent to ten per 
cent for missions and church boards and 
the remainder, if there is any remainder, 
to local benevolence. One live country | 
church was found supporting a resident 
pastor, paying about $700 and furnishing | 
him a parsonage and six acres. 

Ministers. About ninety per cent of 
the country churches have ministers on 
less than one-fourth time, about ten per 
cent have ministers on one-half time; 
only the exceptions have ministers on 
full time. This means that the country 
church today still has the three-hour-a- 
month minister; that is, the minister who 
comes but once a month, holds two 
preaching services on Sunday and leaves 
the following day not to return until the 
following month. These ministers live in 
the towns where they do not preach and 
they preach in the country where they do 
not - live. 

Such is the problem of the country 
church—“fightings within and foes with 
out. But the situation is more than a 
problem; it is an opportunity, an oppor- 
tunity to revive itself by reviving the 
community in which it lives, to tackle 
community problems, to take its place in 
the battle line with those who are fight- 
ing for better farming, better schools and 
better social life—an opportunity to serve 
God and the country such as it has 
never had before. 


OE 


WONDER WORKERS ON THE FARM. 
Things keep a-breaking every day 

At some place ‘bout the farm, 

We boys lose lots of time that way 
And’ do a lot of harm: 

But Dad soon makes the loss all right 
And helps us from the mire 

By mending breaks almost at sight 

By using baling-wire. 








The clips come off the single-trees, 
The strap breaks in the hame; 

We spend two hours a-fixing these, 
Till we get in a frame 

Of mind to say some awful things 
When Dad keeps back the fire 
From us when out he quickly brings 
\ roll of baling-wire. 


The neighbors all have learned from 
Dad 

(nd now keep a supply. 

But if the break is just too bad 

4 one for them to tie, 

Why then they send for Dad to come, 






































Buy Standard 
‘Telephones : 


Use the same judgment in 
purchasing a telephone as in 
buying a horse. Just because 
the price is low, don’t risk buy- 
ing one that may “go lame” in 
a few months—buy the kind 
that will give satisfactory Ser- 
vice for years—the reliable 


Western Ekectric | 


Rural Telephones 











—the standard for rural service. They 
are designed by the same engineers— 
made in the same factory and with 
the same care—as the world-famous 
**Bell’’ Telephones. This is con- 
clusive proof of highest quality. 


Write today for booklet No. 31, 
cover-fuall of valuable information. 


WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY 








Manzafacturers of the 6,000,000 “‘Bell’’ Telephones 
New York Chicago Kansas Cit San Francisco Montreal 
Buffalo Milwaukee Oklahoma City Oakland Toronto 
Philadelphia Pittsburgh Minneapolis Los Angeles Winnipeg 
Boston Cleveland St. Pau Dallas Calgary 
Richmond Cincinnati Denver Houston Vancouver 
Atlanta Indianapolis Omaba Seattle Edmonton 
Savannah Saint Louis Salt Lake City Portland 

EQUIPMENT FOR EVERY ELECTRICAL NEED 

















\nd all the mischief dire 
Soon disappears by means of some 
Small strands of baling-wire. 


How folks could farm long time ago 

Is more than I can see; 

How things stayed fixed so they could 
zo 

Is sure a mystery 

What did they do if things broke then? 

They could not even hire 





It mended, though they had the men, 

They had no baling-wire. On a Gasoline Engine According To Size 
—— a 2 nae Ronaing From Our Famous 3 3-4 3-4 H. P. Pumping Engine up to 15 H, P. 
Vhat Dad can do if you but give Buy from a real ve dealer, jobber and catalog house profits. No such offer as Imake 
Him baling-wire to use! this high quality « engine has over’ bees tents before in all fine engine history. = 


Why he could "most make the dead 


liv sell direct to the user with just a we profit added to cost of material and jabor. No use ing bi fits te 
Or this old Sieh vote a lot of middlemen. GaLLowa LL absolutely and positively save you from 650 to 6300 on a gneoline ¢ 
that will =——_— meet your pada a8 Anyone can afford an engine at the prices I am ng. I sell for 
To move upon its course through space; | less than dealers ers and jobbers can buy for, and { give you besides, the best engine possible to to Dall with a 5-year 
- —_. 


And I doubt not our sire 

Could hold the Universe in place 

With strands of baling-wire.. 

Russell “Aubrey 

Cheer Up! 

Well, 

My friend, 

What makes you sad 

When all around are feeling glad 

Cheer up a bit 

And crack a smile, 

See that you do it 

"Tis worth the while, 

Then kindly greet 


SAVE'90°300 









I operate the largest factories of their kind in the world; manufacture engines in tremendous quantities and 












guarantee, and W day free 
a not sell your pesrest horse and buy « Galhoway 6H. P.2 You 
be money ahead at the end of the year. 


Get Galloway’s Biggest and Best 
Free Gasoline Engine Book 


oo illustrating and describing al) Gallowa may cnsine The 
m compiete engine book ever written. nted in four 
colors and containing hundreds of letters from men al! over the 
country who have long been using Galloway enginesand kn: - 
just what they are. Don't wait—don't put off! Sit right down 
now and write me for this book, because it act means @ sav 
to you of from $50 to 300 on a Gasoline Engine. twill pay you 


WH. GALLOWAY, President 
THE WM. GALLOWAY CO.,, 195A 0 Galloway Sta., Waterloo, lowa 




















Those whom you meet; 
Forget the troubles you have had 





And just be glad. it in Successful Farming. 





Read the advertisements in this issue; when you write, say you*saw 
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A Series by W. 


SELECTION OF THE DAIRY FARM. 

No branch of American agriculture 
faces more wonderful development than 
t dairy industry. It is a business that 

ds itself admirably to varying con 

I of soil and climate. Wherever 

I r, alfalfa and small grains can 
ssfully grown dairy cattle can be 

ably maintained, and the quantity 

of human food produced from an acre 
these crops converted into milk and 


its products is incredibly large 

The selection of the farm is, per Ss 
ortance to the majority. ‘of 
' selection of some par- 
ticular branch of the industry that is 
adapted to their present surroundings. 
However, a brief discussion of the ad- 


vantages and disadvantages of certain 
climates, soils and locations may be of 
value to those who are contemplating 


buying a farm and going into the dairy 


business 
Dairying has so far made its greatest 


northern 


advances in the colder, more 

latitude very largely because the hand- 
ling of the milk and its products was 
cheapened by low temperatures a portion 
f the year and by cheap ice refrigeration 


or the summer season. This in the main 
is the fundamental reason why the north- 
ad in dairying, together, per- 
more reason—that north- 


‘ 


ern states le 
haps, with one 
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Dairying as a Protitable Business 
Milton Kelly. 








ern farmers have learned to care for 
the cow in winter better than those in 
the South have learned to do in_ hot 
weather. While dairy farmers in differ- 
ent localities face local problems of 
climate and soil, yet the same general 
principles of crop growing and cow feed 
are alike everywhere. 

Location plays an important part in 
the dairy business, as regards markets 
and class of production intended. For 


milk or cream selling the farm must nec- 
essarily be located near the market, or 
near some shipping station. For pro- 
ducing butter or cheese, or raising dairy 
ck to sell, it may be located far frém 
a public conveyance or market; in fact, 
for these purposes, the advantages of 
farm, remote from market or public con- 
vyeyage, may be more favorable’ than 
near, as land is much higher and help 
more expensive near a market and trans- 
portation lines. 


An ideal dairy farm should support 
luxuriant growths of pasture, meadow 
grasses and forage crops. Grass is the 


natural food for dairy cows. With their 
great capacity for handling large quan- 
tities of bulky feed and a correspondingly 
insatiable appetite for fresh green grass 
and forage to supply the needs of their 
digestive systems, they derive the most 
benefit from these crops. Hay and corn 
silage furnish almost as important a part 
of the winter ration for dairy cattle as 
pasture grass and green forage do in 
the summer. With land that will supply 
an abundance of grasses and rich protein 


forage crops as a basis, the cost of ef- 
ficient dairy rations is minimized and 
the health of the herd is better main- 


tained than when too much concentrated 
grain and by-products are fed. 

An abundant supply of pure water is 
an important essential. It has a great 
influence upon the composition of the 

milk and the health of the cattle. It is 
too often the case that cows are confined 
in a pasture with access to no water ex- 
cept such as stands in stagnant pools and 
is perhaps covered with green_ slime, 


which intense thirst compels them to 
drink. Such water cannot help but be 
productive of injurious bacteria. Too 


often the well from which the cows are 
supplied in the winter time is located in 
the lowest portion of the barnyard and 
perhaps for weeks at a time a dark 
brown color, and yet the cows are forced 
to.drink this water and are expected to 
produce sanitary milk. If the water in 


| those in the more favored sections. 
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Article No. 


from a 


procured 
running stream or never-failing spring it 


the pasture cannot be 


should be procured from a_ well kept 
clean at all times and not subject to 
surface drainage, and the water for use} 


milk and cream and wash- 
should be kept free from 
and dirt or taint of all 
sorts. ° Water is as important as feed 
n making sanitary dairy products and 
maintaining the health of the cattle. 
Where the farmer is situated a con- 
siderable distance from the railway sta- 
tion he will of necessity produce his 
own feedstuffs as the exnense of hauling 
long distance will be, if not prohibitive, 
yet so great that such a course will be 
inadvisable. Where this is the case he 
will find it advantageous to practice sum-|#s 
mer dairying and plan to carry his cows 


ir cooling the 
ing the cans 
foreign dust 


through the winter with such feeds as 
hay, ensilage and home-grown grain 
feeds. On the other hand, if the farm 


is situated near a railway station he 
can find more profit by buving such con- 
eentrated feedstuffs as cottonseed meal, 


oil meal and gluten feeds to balance the 























GALLOWAY 


Cream Separators 


90 Days Free Trial 
Your Own Easy Terms 


If Galloway Bath-in-Oi! Separators 
were not equal at every possibile 
Point to the highest-priced me 
chines on the market, would I dare 
to guarantee them as ido! Would 
I dare to ship, freight prepaid, on 
30 to 90 days’ Approval Test! Could 
Lafford to let you run my Separator 
alongside all others, at my risk 
and pay freight both Ways, if my 
Bath-in-Oil Separator failed to “make good"? No!" 

Now Look Here! I know that lam right on my 
Bath-in-Oi! Separator for I have tested out on my 
ghree big farms every standard make of Separator 


Test It At My Risk 


My Big Offer is Open to All—Any farmer in the land 
can take advantage of my wide open Cream Separato, 
Proposition. I don't care where you live, I willsend 
you my Bath-in-Oil for a competitive test. If it 
doesn't prove that it has special 
advantages not found in any 
other Separator and if it doesn’t 
skim as closely, as easily, and 
give you as perfect serviceasany 
other Separator atany price—the 
trial wil! not cost you a cent. 

“I have never found one as 
well constructed, as close a skim- 
mer’ says Cornelius M. Hunter, 
of El Reno, Okla. 
Theodore Casper of 
Dodgeville, Wis., says 
be wouldn't trade it (the Gallo- 
way) for any of those high- 
priced separators.” So, any 
way you look at it the Gallo 
way takes the banner for Qual- 
ity and Price. Send a postal to- 
day for my separator book— 
and special offer, and I will 
send my big 5-color catalog of 
my general line, new, hand- 
some, complete, truthful, ton- 
vincing—all free and postpaid. 
Write me today. Address 


AY, Pres., 


WILLIAM GALLOW. 
Wm. Galloway Co,, 193 Galloway Sta, Waterloo, Ia. 





home-grown feeds and produce milk dur- 
ing the winter months. Under ordinary 
circumstances it pays better to plan the 
management of the herd so that it will 


yield a steady income throughout the 
year. 
Some of the cheaper farms‘ are best 


suited to raising hay, ensilage and pas- 
ture grasses. Such farms can be bought 
cheap and put to no better use than 
supporting milch cows and raising young 
stock. By having the cows fresh during 


the season of the year when milk pro- 
ducers are usually short a ready market 
can be found for every young cow one 


can raise. juyers are continually scour- 
ing the country for likely young dairy 
cows, because it is becoming increasingly 
















CUP ELEVATOR 


Always ready for 
use. Placed in- 
side the crib in 
the dry. Easy 
running, dura- 
ble and strong. 
Elevates oats, 
wheat, or ear- 
corn, 50 bushels 
in three minutes. 


SET IN YOUR CRIB BEFORE YOU PAY 


The first successful Upright Ear Corn 
Elevator pe ee oy 4 te. the 


Farmer. talog showing & 9 ith crib 
plans which anna A te ort itt today. 


INTERLOCKING FENCE CO. sox 60 moRTON, ILL- 











difficult to find them at a time when 
needed in their herds. By producing 
summer milk and raising some good 





young cows to sell the dairy farmer on 
cheap lands, further from shipping sta- 
tions and dairy markets, can show as 
large profits at the end of the year as 
Many 
milk producers are paying from eighty | 
to one hundred dollars for the right 
kind of cows from five to seven years 
old. Such cows can be made to pay 
their keep as soon as they drop their 
first calf and give two or three good 
calves before they are sold. To grow 


cme 


ine’ " ° ial in 
fein bute Ga. us Socks Bic ies 








and develop a grade dairy heifer to the 
age when she begins production ought not 
to cost more than forty dollars on cheap 
lands and the income from the dairy in 
the summer ought to pretty nearly pay 
operating expenses of the business. 

The size of the farm, the proportion 
of tillable lands to rolling pasture lands, 
the kinds of soil, the value of the build- 
ings and numerous other factors influ- 
ence the value of dairy farms. Whether 
it is better to buy a farm near a mar- 
ket and railway station or go further 
back and buy cheaper land depends upon 
the amount of capital one has to invest 
in the business, his ability to make high- 
priced land pay good profits and the par- 
ticular branch of the business he is to 
pursue. Some of the very best money- 
making farms are situated further back. 
but, as a rule, it is better to invest in 
a farm that is situated in close proximit+ 


AMERI n CAN AN SEPARA free TOR Cl Addres: 








QS and Upward 
AMERICAN 
Berit 
Whether da'ry i lar crak 


TOR CO. BAINBRIDGE, | >t 


BOWSHER 









i FREE roca aes on ¢ on “Values of 





to good markets and shipping facilities. 





even though the original cost is consid- 
erably greater. Well-located farms al- 
ways find a more ready sale, which, many | 
times, is an important thing to consider 
before investing in a farm. 





FREE CHURN “css” | “tna 


1 te 10-gal capacity. te a 
Swhieelolemae Write today sure. get one FREE 





MASON MFG.CO. Bepartment S$, GANTON, OHIO 
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Too many dairy farmers are conducting 
their dairy as a sort ofa side issue when 








they should be making it a permanent 
business. 


Men‘ion Successful Farming when 


writing to advertisers. 
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The Pure Quill 


One kind word to a cow at milking 
me beats a dozen kicks all hollow. 
Kept your calves up all summer? 
hat’s all right. The flies have missed 
hem, but you could very well let them 
ut to pasture some these days. Do 
hem good to learn the ways of the fields; 
snd then, too, the exercise and the fresh 


ite of grass will put their bowels in 
ood shape for next season. 

See to it that there isn’t a speck of 
iunything in the milk pail before you be 
vin milking. Sometimes if we set the 
vail down, a bit of dust or a wisp of 
straw may drop down into it. tut we 
yught to have our ceilings so nice and 
lean that there will never be anything 
o fall that way A few moments with 
he broom will fix things all right. 

Begin grooming the cows when you 
gin stabling them. If you put it off, 
hinking, “Well, I'll commence next 
geek,” next week never will come, as sure 
ss you are born. Now is the time. 
There is a lot of fault found with the 
aan who does the testing all over the 
ountry. Not always is he blame, 
hough. Sometimes it is the acid he 
ses: that he can’t help. Sometimes it 

the cows which are a bit off: neither 


an he be held responsible for this. Find 
ut where the fault lies, then do your 
icking. 
Carry the swill barrel away out from 
he house. Flies raise hob these days 
vith the women folks and decaying milk 
s one of the worst things in the world 


» breed them. 


Send a sample of your milk to the 
tate experiment station to be analyzed 
f you doubt the man who does the test- 
ng at home. 


Some men never know when to quit; 
hey are always looking for better cows. 


These are the men who win the badge. 
The cleaner the churn the better the 
vutter. 


Don’t get a separator unless you have 
rot your mind made up to keep it clean. 
it is no fool of a job. 

Sticking to the old way has kept maay 


t man from carrying anything but a 
vocketbook as lank as a hound’s hind 
eg. If you want to “get there” be up 
vith the procession. 

Sunshine is fine for cleansing tin ware, 
mut it can’t take the place ibow 
rease—nothing can. 

While waiting for husking to come on, 
rhat is the matter with digging that 
fitch from the spring to the house? And 
vhen you have supplied the house, don’t 
orget the barn Let the surplus water 


nake its way to the stables. 
Cows that are harrassed by dogs will 


marrass their owners by shutting down 
yn the milk supply. Don’t you forget 
hat. 

A bit more of warm food, as_ the 


Takes a little heav- 
The fellows 


veather gets cooler. 
er feed to keep up steam. 


that want to be real smart call it put- 
‘ing more protein in the ration. What 
hey mean is pork and beans for winter 


weather, that’s all. 

Some day we will have men at the 
nelm who can write an agricultural bulle 
‘in in such plain words that we won't 
have to wonder when we get through 
with it what it is all about, anyhow 
Won’t that be a great day? There are 
farm papers, too, that might take 4 hist 
from this. They think they are -mpro 


ing their paper by putting in great jong 
articles with words aa inch long The 


fact is they have improved their papers 
clear out of sight of the common, every- 
day farmer. Give us plain talk, »>reth- 
ren. 
You vow ull 
your- 
ow? 


never will get a better 


vou are better and more up-to-date 
Hadn't you better begin right 
L. Vincent. 


self 
E 
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Big Ben is made dig enough for 
e whole family to consult about 
1¢ time. He looms up handsome 
| and impressive across the largest 
i ooms. Hisbroad, smiling face and 
mg, honest hands tellthevigh/time 
plainly. A million families have 
adopted him. He works for his 
living—a drop of oil a year is all 
he asks. 


| You can buyaclock fo wake you 
“p for $1 or $1.50, but isn’t Big 
Ben worth a dollar more than that 
since he wakes you up on time and 
never fails to tell the right time a/Z 
i tay long as well as all the night? 
You don’t have to wonder “‘if that 

lock is telling the right time’’ if 
the clock is Big Ben. The city man 








One Big Ben 
Runs the Whole Farm on Time 


can ask a neighbor or get the right 
time by picking up the telephone, 
You must depend upon a clock. 
Depend upon Big Ben. 

He helps you wind with his big 
easy-turning keys. He wears an 
inner jacket of steel, which keeps 
him strong and makes him last 
for years. He rings just when you 
want and either way you want five 
Straight minutes or every other 
half minute during ten minutes 
unless you flag him off. Get him 
now. And get him Christmas for 
some friend or relative. 

He is sold by jewelers only—the price ! 
is $2.50 anywhere. 

If youcannot find him at your jeweler’s, 

a money order sent to his designers, Wesi- 
clox, La Salle, /ilinois, will bring him to 


you express charges paid. 
(139) 
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finest finish possible to produce, in a 
factory where every condition assists 
in obtaining perfection. 


Shipped To You 


Write to Me Now! 
one Evans Artist Model Piano to some- 
one 
vertisement. 
This is a part of my plan for advertising Evans Artists ra 
but I will only ship one 
you want the one for your neighborhood write me at once. 
you how to get this piano shipped to you without cost. 


You Should Be First to Get This Wonderful Offer 
“Tn each locality on this basis. I 


will appoint the first buyer as our local agent, paying 


Write at once for catalog and wholesale 


F 0. Evans Plano Co, 211 W. 10th St, Dos Moines, la. 4eMetde —  - 
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. est tone any piano 
It stands the test for durabil- 
It has beauty of design and the 
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Oat-straw is not generaly recognized 
as 9 valuable food for the dairy cow; 
yet if given in moderate amounts every 
two or three days they will clean it up 
with a relish, whereas, if given them ex- 
clusively as a roughage they will push it 
over the manger and become as thin as 
a string of shad. We have seen the weak, 
emaciated, straw-fed cow that had to be 
helped on her feet in the morning in the 
early spring, and if grass-growing was 
delayed too long the only pay she could 
ive for her winter's feed was her hide 
Get well-fed dairy cows relish a light 
feeding of oat-straw after a big mess of 
corn-silage every few days. 

Feed experts tell us it is too much 
work for the cows to get the nourish- 
ment that is in the straw, and the weak, 
emaciated condition of the straw-fed 
cows in the spring substantiates the 
claim, but that is not the whole story. 
Every observing feeder knows that,. ex- 
cept in rare cases, the roughage grown 
on the farm is the cheapest part of the 
dairy cow’s ration, and also that the dairy 
cow is especially built to handle large 
quantities of roughage 

If the roughage ration is made up 
largely of clover or alfalfa hay and en- 
silage, with a little oats and pea-hay, 
corn-stover and other roughage to make 
up three-fourths 
ration, th cows will 
the best condition and we will secure 
the most profits in dollars and cents. 
Haevy feeding ef grain may make a bet- 
ter showing on the milk-sheet but not 
in the net profit, except with those dairy 
farmers who live nearby desirable mar- 
kets where they can sell their hay and 
dairy products for higher prices than 
those who live further back. If the 
roughage is tough and fibrous, the pro- 
portion of concentrates must be larger. 
Just how to proportion the roughage and 
grain rations depends in a great measure 
upon the cow’s capacity to handle it prop- 
erly. About twenty pounds of dry mat- 
ter may be derived from a good variety 
of roughage and from six to ten pounds 
from the concentrates. With these pro- 


Post Toasties 


—the most winning cereal 
That has yet appeared on the 
American breakfast table. 


Golden-brown, crisp bits of 
Indian corn, 


Perfectly cooked and toast- 
ed, ready to serve direct 


From the package with 
cream. 


Not yet approached in 
Tempting flavour and 
Appetizing nourishment 


One doesn’t forget the 
“toastie” flavour— 


“The Memory Lingers” 


Sold by grocers in 10 and 
15c packages. 
Made by Pure Food Factories 


Postum Cereal Gompany, Ltd 
Battle Creek, Mict 
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Winter Feeding of 
Dairy Cattle 





portions in mind, and with a table giv- 
ing the digestible nutriments of the var- 
ious other materials used in feeding, it 
should not be troublesome to make up 
rations that will give good and profitable 
returns. 

The various feeding tables are valu- 
able and we need them in making up 
suitable rations for our cows; but unless 
we study the individual needs of our 
cows and try and approximate them, we 
are sure to be disappointed in the re 
sults. A ration may be nearly right from 
a mathematical and scientific standpoint, 
but if not palatable the cows cannot give 
their best returns. The wide variety of 
feeds and by-product materials on the 
market makes it very important that 
dairy farmers devote attention and 
study to making up palatable and health- 
ful rations. 

In all of our home-grown grain-feeds 
the proportion of pure food nutriments is 
associated with crude fiber in such a way 
as to make them healthy and palatable 
for our animals. The manufacturer, on 
the other hand, removes more or less of 
one or more of these nutriments which, 
therefore, leaves the proportion of the 
constituents greatly unbalanced, and it 
must be fed carefully and with other 
products, if safe or profitable returns 
are to be obtained. 

No man can formulate hard and fast 
rules to govern dairymen in determining 
how much purchased grain they should 
feed. If he secures the best profits 
from his cows, he should raise nearly a 
balanced ration on his farm. If his farm 
needs fertilizer he can usually help out 
the fertility problem by feeding pur- 
chased grains. Of course he is working 
at a losing game if he feeds the high- 
priced purchased grains to poor dairy 
cows. I have found in my practice that 
by the feeding of plenty of good silage, 
clover and alfalfa and oat and pea hay, 
and a good supply of ear corn to be 
ground with oats and peas, I have done 
as much as possible to supply my cows 
a_ balanced ration of home-grown foods. 
Many dairy experts tell us to grow var- 
ious kinds of proteinaceous forage crops, 
but my judgment is that it seldom pays 
a dairy farmer to grow other than a 
few of the standard feed-crops for his 
cows. I have had very good success 
with soy beans and find them an ex- 
ceedingly valuable crop to grow on cer- 
tain portions of my farm; but I would 
not give up growing clover, alfalfa and 
corn and take chances with soy beans.— 
L. J. Meredith 


—FCk= 


The Dairy Shows. 

All interested in dairying should atm 
to attend one or more of the dairy shows. 
It no longer pays to keep a cow just for 
the beef calf. The animal food of the 
world must eventually come from the 
dairy cow and poultry. The cow is a 
more economical producer than the steer 
because she is perpetual—that is, she 
does not have to be sacrificed. As the 
country settles closely the cow finds a 
place and the steer is crowded out. Beef 
will not be a cheap product again. Dairy 
products will never be lower than now 
and the tendency is upward. 

If you are going to milk cows why 
not milk those that yield the largest 
profit—the dairy type? Study this at 
the Dairy Cattle Congress, Waterloo, 
Iowa, Oct. 14-20, or at the National 


Dairy Show, Chicago, Oct. 24-Nov. 2, or 
the International Dairy Show, Milwau- 
kee, Wis., Oct. 22-31. 

A good milk cow sells for more than a 
fat steer. 
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SHARPLES 


Tubular Cream Separators 


Keen dairymen and business mer 
are not willing to miss extra profits 
We could fill books with the names of such 
men who have chosen Sharples Dairy Tubu- 
lar Cream Separators in preference to ali 
others. Why? Because dairy Tubulars 
contain no disks to chop, taint or give cream 
a metallic taste; and because Tubulars have 
twice the skimming force of others, skim 
faster, skim twice as clean, and thus pay 
sure and easy money that is simply extra 
profit over what any other separator can pay 
Mr. E. P. Ripley, keen, sag 
known president of the at Atchison, To 
peka & Santa Fe Rai is bu 
such. The Tubular 
skim the milk from registered Jerse 
Ripley's ranch at Santa Barbara, 
Ask us fora free trial. Ask those whoare 
discarding others for Tubulars. Trade your 
present separator in part payment for a 
Tubular. But right away—today—send for 
our free catalog No.187 


THE SHARPLES SEPARATOR CO. 
WEST CHESTER, PA. Branches: Chicago, Ili. 
San Francisco, Cal.; Portiand, Ore,; Dallas, Tex. 
Toronto, Can.; Winnipeg, Can. Agencies Everywhere 
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30 Ideal Avenue, FREEPORT. ILLINOIS 


‘New Scientific No. 20 Mill 


Heavy etee! legs and stee 
hopper. Most efficient 
an strongest smal’ 
wer mill ever built 
ill ind cob corn 
shell corn, oats and 
all other smal! grains t 
any desired grade, frou 
hominy feed to meal. 


Fully Guaranteed 
Equi ith flywhee! 
1a piled stot shat 
end thrust ball 
and 8-inch high carbor 
grinding plates. 


nished with each mill 
Adapted for use in any locality. We stand back o 
every claim we make for it. Write for descriptive catalog 


THE BAUER BROS. CO., Bor 417 Springfield, Ohi- 


From Cob to Meal 
Sasterand Cheaper 

















Mention Successful Farming when 
writing to advertisers. 
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Screened Cooling Cabinet for Milk, 
Even with a hillside, brick or base- 
nent cellar, it is a convenient thing to 

have a screened cooling cabinet near the 

sitchen for meats, milk and butter. We 
have a cabinet of this sort, located on 
he back porch, near the door, and find 

t a very handy contrivance. It was 

made of a packing box, set up endwise, 

and fitted with a double tier of shelves, 
the latter being set on side cleats and 
removable for cleaning. The door was 
puilt to a 1x3 inch frame, over which 
slose-meshed screer was drawn and tight- 
iy tacked. To give a finished appearance, 





moulding was nailed round the border. 
When the door was hung by small hinges, 
and a hook and eye attached for fas- 
tening, the cabinet was not a bad look- 


ng niece of “furniture,” what though 
made of scrap material. Except on very 
warm days, we keep the milk, meats, 


butter and other foods in this cabinet. 
For extremely hot days we have fitted 
ap a “cooling box” under the floor. A 
sort of trap door was cut in the floor 
of a kitchen closet. A box was lowered 
in this, the box having holes bored in 
its sides to allow a free passage of air. 
The milk and butter are kept in this 
box on hot days, for with the trap closed 
it maintains a low temperature no mat- 
ter how warm the weather may be out- 
side. Most of the time, however, the 
porch cooling cabinet is used, this being 
more convenient, and plenty largg to hold 
all the foods that need to be kept cool 
and away from flies—Dennis H. Stovall. 


FOR 


Forced to Learn Feeding. 
A farmer of my acquaintance has al- 
ways made a practice of feeding his 
tock only such feeds as he can raise on 


8 


his farm. He pays no attention to bal- 
anced ration and but little attention to 
anything that is recommended by the 
farm press as up-to-date methods. With 
him a dollar is worth more than it will 
buy in feed if he can in any way make 
out without spending it. 

He has always made a practice of 
feeding his cows the short and mouldy 
corn, with corn stover for roughage. 
Last year his corn crop was such a fail- 
ure, on account of unfavorable seaton, 


that he was compelled to buy some feed 
for his stock and as middlings were. as 
cheap as cracked corn he purchased mid- 
dlings. 


He 


dollars for cotton seed meal. These were 
fed in connection with short corn and 
orn stover. The result was that, al- 


though his cows went into the winter in 
poorer condition than usual on account 

' the extremely dry season last sum- 
mer, they came through the winter in 
better condition than I ever saw them 
efore, 

They were in better condition when 
pring came than they were when he 
began to feed them in the fall. This 
was not all. They gave much more milk 
than they had ever done before and were 
thus better producers of a valuable prod- 
uct at the very season that prices were 
the highest. Even if his corn crop had 
heen a bountiful one, would it not have 
been an economy to have sold a part 
f it and purchased a feed richer in pro- 
tein and mineral matter ioe to have 
fed it all to his cows?—A. ge, Wis. 


was also induced to spend a few! 
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FREE UPON REQUEST 
A book that every Cow 
Owner should have 


T an expense of thousands of 
dollars we have gathered to- 
gether in this book a great fund 

of valuable information covering very 
fully those questions which are of 

vital interest to every owner of cows. 

The very best and highest authori- 
ties in the land have written a num- 
ber of chapters especially prepared 
for this handbook upon a wide range 
of dairy subjects. 

Dr. Coburn, Secretary of the Kansas 
Department of Agriculture, the great 
alfalfa expert, has written a chapter 
on ALFALFA. 

Dr. Alexander, Professor of Veteri- 
nary Science, University of Wiscon- 













sin, discusses Darrny Cow Diszaszs aND 
Tem Prorer TREATMENT. 

Prof. Hugh G. Van Pelt, the Iowa 
State Dairy Expert, and one of the 
Editors of Kimball's Dairy Farmer, has 
contributed a most interesting discus- 
sion on Prorer Dairy FeepinGc anxp 
BaLanceD Rarions. 


Dr. Burkett, Editor of the American 
Agriculturist, tells about the Mosr 
Sorraste Darny Crops, and other 
widely known authorities discuss 
Sou Fertitiry, Daimryine ror Prortr, 
Farm Butrer Maxine, Srcos anp Si- 
AGE, etc., etc. 

A series of photographs illustrating 
the desirable points in selecting a 
dairy cow are shown, and also photos 
of representative cows of the various 
well-known dairy breeds. together 
with statements from the secretaries 
of the various dairy cattle associ- 
ations setting forth the claims for 
consideration of each 

The HANDBOOK also contains 
much general information such as 
tables of weights and measures, 
silo capacities, etc., that every 
dairyman at some time or other 
has occasion to refer to. 

While the DE LAVAL DAIRY 
HANDBOOK covers the various 
phases of dairy farming most com- 

letely, it is in no wise technical, 

t is written in every-da: 

age so that even i 
ren can erstand it. 

You certainly ought to have this 
book. It’s absolutely free. Just 
fill out the coupon and mail it te 


The De Laval Separator Co. 
65 Broad 4 
New York al 


Tue De Lavat Separator Co. 
165 Broadway, New York. 
Please mail me, postage free, 
a copy of your Dairy Handbook. 


























































cows. I sell cream, make butter, sell milk (Cross out whichever 











I keep 


you don’t do), The make of my Separator is______ , used _____ years 
ease a ooo siliatnnimitbnag 
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~. APPLETON Fodder SAVING MACHINES 
Quality Huskers, Silo Fillers and Fodder Cutters 
Fi eed fodder in place of hay 


Keep it clean and sweet by using 
an Appleton Husker. Simplest 
and easiest Husker to operate. 
Cleanest husking. Sold with Cutter 
or shredder Head, or both. Down 
er mounted. Guaranteed, under 
equal conditions, to do more and 
better work, size for size, and to 
last longer than any other Husker 
on the market. rite today for 


free catalog. 
576 Fargo St., Batavia, Ill 




























My Chatham Mill 
rat h “ oats, . 
corn, barie. so. Usetine. ete. Yolen LOAN «= 
flax 
— Takes out Mtr dust, ¢ dirt, chaff and noxious weeds from 
1 
er 250,000 in use in U. 8. and Canada. Postal brings er. price- 


Grain Grader and Cleaner 
en, glover. timothy, ete. T: 
cockle, wil 
moves fou and all the damaged, aan 
buy-on-time p ition and aoe Catalog. I willloan 500 


Established 
1872 APPLETON MFG. CO., 
Loaned free for 30 days—no money 
pak tage prepaid—cash or credit. FREE 
t grades,c 
‘oats, Semoceta, smut, eto., + seed wheat; any mix. 
ture from corn for drop planter. Rids clover of ae 
cracked or feeble kerneisfrom any grain. Handles up to 80 bushels 
bre hour. Gas power hewn power. jest running mill on earth. 
ines, “first come, first serv * Write today if you want 
to be one of the lucky 500. ‘Ask 4 for Booklet (38) 
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The Pleasing Side of the Situation! 


oe from page 3 








boys and girls in your fam- 


Maybe the 
ily are figuring on leaving the roof-tree 
some day—just to float out toward that 
illusory name and fame business in the 
crowded places. Try to get them to 
tarry a while longer—because for every 
one who wins, ten thousand fail, and 
sink into the dull drab o rcbodies 

The blush o- bea, goes out of their 
cheeks—and that was planted 
there right »‘inciples—by toting fair 
and with old Dame Nature—the 

aternal parent of all of us. 

We can’t cheat Nature. We may try 
For a brief season we may imagine that 
we are getting past with it—but a long 
arm comes reaching out of the dark 
somewhere—and some time—and we are 
gathered in to the very quiet places 
where we're lucky to have our names 
and dates of coming and passing en- 
craved on a grate sab. 

The young folk your farm have 
everything worth while right near at 
hand They don’t always ‘elie it— 
and some of them refus« “lieve it in 
the least—but their attitude doesn’t sap 
the truth from the statement. It isn’t 
all honey and it isn’t all jam, making 8 
name and a way. 

Mr. Farmer, there 
thing that you can’t 
the price. Don’t envy those big fellows 
who are buying art galleries (and get 
ting stung, mostly!) over in Europe and 
bringing them to this country Don't 
blame those high-up zooks who own rail 
ways and steel plants, if they appear to 
get ch now and then. Believe me, 
they paid the price. No matter how 
many millions they possess, their stacks 
cost them at least par—and usually 
above. 

They 
Gould 


th 
olor 
by 


sannace 


on 


vt 


isn’t much of any- 
have—if you pay 


esty 


months before old Jay 
went before the Big 
scream and tremble 
was all General 


say that 
cashed—and 
fanker—he would 
at his shadow—which 
Sherman ever said of war—and more 
And the long shadows, in fantastic 
shapes, are careening around many a 
lace-trimmed pillow, and the devils of 


the torment of a decayed body and a 
cheated soul, are ramming in the pitch- 
forks good and plenty. 

It is all because you can’t defraud 
Mother Nature. Oh, but she’s right by 
our sides every second of our existence 

cking up on us. Punishing us for 
abused physical organisms, and impover 


She's snapping the big bull 
life’s trail, and the whit 
the wheel horses get their 


ished minds. 
whip along 
Ss and 
share 
You have your 
of them are big 
biting 
get the 


d 


own troubles—and 
-and some of your 
But as a class, yo 
prod of jerking muscles an¢e 
nerves. You the azure tia 
skies, and your cheek gets the tu 
of the velvety feel of the ALT 
and your lun drink in oxygen—ana 
1’ 1 pal of the natural things 
And wh evening of your days 
ll have arrived, and they drop yo 
into the pit marl, and read th 
s over you, then you are the equa 
anybody in the world It’s the fina 
rse of the high and mighty It h 
one great, square thing of them al! 
1ou’re working for yourself ano 
vour dear ones. You are attending y: 
dances and bees You are getting 
1 genuine laugh now and then—and wha 
s it to you if some narrow-chested, ren 
over-due denizen of the congested ities 
sticks out his chin and calle yor 
‘Rube?’ 
He's the 
1 sea 
the filled 
Ther 
the 
and 


your 


Sor! 
griefs are 
don't 


ragg see 


es 
en the 


wh 


On. 


rvice 


who is pulling down the 
and you are getting 


one 
fruit,” 
grain 

a tautnes 
G-string of your 
strong. can 
food, and are 


s to your muscles, and 
heart sounds fuil 
eat and digest 
not tearing your 


es 


You 


you 











hair out because insomnia has gripped 
you by the throat, and refuses to let go. 

Little by little, your lot is becoming 
better. You do things in a more modern 
way. You are so numerous that it 1s 
paid inventive genius and manvfact.ozg 


to cater to your needs. You axe grad- 
vatieg ner "rT » woo assist you 
in solving your problems .You are A&A 


big part of the United States --and of the 
world. 


instance!) a bunch of political pot-boil- 
ers will begin shedding imitation tears 
over the “hard lot of the down-troddea 
farmers.” It’s pure bunk, brother, and 
if you haven't gotten “wise” by this time, 
just begin right now. Those politicians 
have the same designs on you that a 
hungry cow has on an alfalfa patch— 
and you can guess the answer! 

If you believed half the things said 
about your down-trodden self, and your 
lowly calling, you'd wander aimlessly to 
the farthermost forty, and weep your 
self to sleep in the willows. But when 
it comes to a bulge, don’t fancy for a 
moment that any of these politicians 
have it on you. Send any of them to 
Washington or the state legislature that 
you wish. It will even up about the 
same. They'll talk a lot—pull a few 
swell dinners—sell their souls for an in- 
vitation to the White House (or even 
the Chinese legation!) and forget about 
you just as though the earth had opened 
and swallowed you up 

To be sure, they'll send you 
free printed matter (any almanac is 
more interesting and instructive), and 
they will send you seeds—always seeds! 
—and think that they have plastered the 
worshipping bug down under your cap 
Don’t pay much attention to them, be 
cause on the whole they are perfectly 
harmless, and besides, the days of Henry 
Clays, Daniel Websters and Patrick 
Henrys have about passed 

A college gentlemen from Boston arose 
at a banquet the other day and explained 
to a bunch of business men that the con- 
stitution is a joke at best—was framed 
up in a hurry to meet exigencies (that’s 
a good one!)—and that we have ou 
grown the bloomin’ old document 

But the spirit and the belief are 
all dead. Here's what happened 
Chicago saloon a short while back 

The city closing ordinance pointe 
one a. m, as the hour for ceasing r 
tailing drinks A political henchmar 
who owns a grog shop, sought to ove: 
come the objection by tacking a Unite 
States flag o front of the bar—and hb: 
put i upside down 

4 European tately naturalized and 
mad believe that the constitution was 
st torce (poor fellow'). strolled 
pulled the grand old bunting *-wn 
ty he first piace he said yo 
have ‘+ upside down—and in the seconde 
place. you are insulting the national er 
bien 15. ng evade the law Now 
you rough-necks what are you going * 
he abou “7 

if =& suspected 
woulda 


lots of 


no? 
ir ‘ 


that 
murder 
note-——bur thes 
helt medicine 
hearts the 
the constitutior 


them 
ten 
aoa 
deer 
hie f 
a lively 


most yt 
mar for 
hushed 
because dow? 
ank ang 
is still 


presen 
dolla 
oor 


ij 
i ne yt 
Ame r 
SsSu- 
Ano 
“10 
supply 
between 
hav It 
ther har 
Americar 


” 


rhere’s another taw that’s on your 
the game. als it the taw of 
and demand—the connecting tink 
those whe need and those whe 
wil’ carry vou along a iot far 
mos tne Standard Oi and 
Tobac: decisions of the Su 
preme Court. Tr will stand you in good 
steac ever afte he wise ones have “in 
terpreted the Sherman Anti-Trust jaw 
te mean what they wouid have it imply 
Continued on p 
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Every now and then (as in 1912 for | 








AHandyTractor 


BY SPECIAL REQUEST fF 
of many farmers we are now 








Tractor, which we call the 





offering a light, handy, cheap 
Si PULL 





i’sa RUMELY. 

30 H. P. at the Belt. 

Handy for a hundred jobs. 

Easy to run. Variable speeds. 

Pulls 4 to 6 plows in stubble, 
Write Today for Catalogue 


RUMELY PRODUCTS CO. (Inc.) 
La Porte, Indiana 





















Use KEROSENE Engine Free! 


Amazing “‘DETROIT™ KE 


isfied, pay lowest price ever given on 
reliable farm engine; if not, pay noth- 
ing. Wo explosion from coal oil. 


Amazing “DETROIT” 


—only engine running on cos] oil sue- 
cessfully ; uses distillate or gasoline, 










in stock. Comes a!) ready to run. 
Pumps, sews, churns, — 
milk, grinds feed, shells 
Prices (stripped) $29.50 up >. Theuneés in use 
first in your neighborhood to write, you get Special 


ee fAve., Detroit, Mick, 


cy 
inders can 
not carbonise 
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One Dollar 





Low Stee! Wheels 


our Wa Now 
Guly Vise hove oovhat Bnaize Law Gipel Wheels 
kad your aon S £70aF heaviest hauling 
deers oth igh liftin, et ance = breond 
itd y aly 3h nee = ‘ance after 80 


sar manee cient be oe ee 

resented. We non the tretabt * both ways 

You are not outonecent Write us today 

for our “‘Doliar-e- Wheel’’ offer 
Your name ead address on 8 

will do. We will send you FR 
Measuring Device to measure 


card 
« Perfect 
a Send for Catalog of 11? M Models of 


~ w'~ - ~ ee Parmers’ Handy 3 














Empire Mfg.Co.,.Box 513, Quiney, i. 








The Engine fora 
Hundred Power Jobs 


Small but powerful. Weight under 
200 lbs. Take it wherever you have 
work to do. Easy to move, set, 
handle—simple and easy 

manage. The kind of an en- 


gine by te ty real pepe 


er th ine it 
ra’ uu 
ass apoed oh 





Farm Cisitman 


Whether you buy things advertised 
fm Successfal Farming of a dealer of 
direct, you know the sale is backed by 
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You Must Decide 


You and I have many problems to solve. Some deci- 
sions that we are compelled to make bear upon exceed- 
ingly important matters. Perhaps there are young people 
in the home who have to decide the tremendously impor- 
tant question of whether or not they shall follow farming 
as a life work. A family may be considering a change of 
location—a question to them of great import. A farmer 
may be considering whether or not he should go into the 
pusiness of breeding pure-bred horses or cattle of a par 
ticular breed. The housewife must make important de- 
‘isions every day. 

The time is not far off when several thousand farmers 
must decide whether or not they are going to receive the 
monthly visits of Successful Farming during the coming 
year. I am sure that every subscriber to Successful 
farming appreciates the paper. I feel confident you are 
jlanning on renewing your subscription. I know you want 
he benefit of the inspiration and information you receive 
rom Successful Farming. 

Here are a few of the articles that will appear in our 

ylumns during the next six months. Read carefully about 
some of the good things that are in store for you. 


SFECIAL FEATURES. 


“Your Tax Money—Is It Squandered?” is a most in 
eresting, instructive, and 1 might say, startling article by 
wur editor, Mr. Alson Secor. This article contains facts. 
You should by all means read it. Several months ago 
successful Farming took the initiative in exposing the 
rraft activities of county boards of supervisors in various 
western states. Many indictments of county officials fol- 
owed. Perhaps you, Mr. Taxpayer, are now reaping the 
venefit of this work. The work is not yet finished. You 
we it to yourself to look into this matter. Read Mr 
secor’s article, which will appear soon. 

“Tackling the Good Roads Problem,” by John Snure, 
will appear in an early number. Mr. Snure is a Washing- 
on hewspaper correspondent who has earned a reputation 
‘or telling the absolute truth. The last session of con 
zress made the start toward arranging for government aid 
for better roads. Mr. Snure tells something of the pres- 
sure that is being brought to bear on Congress to make an 
ippropriation for good roads that is commensurate with 
he importance of the work. Mr. Snure also gives some 
figures to show the tremendous losses sustained by farm- 
ers on account of having to haul their produce over bot- 
omless mud roads. You can’t afford to miss this article. 

“When Jimrox Didn’t .Corner Wheat” is a splendid 
story by Lloyd Kenyon Jones, which shows how farmers, 


by co-operation, foiled the attempt of speculators to get 
a corner on wheat. 

“A Lesson in Horticultural Salesmanship,” by Eldie 
Troxell, is a story that any farmer can read with profit. 

Among the other especially good things to appear in 
Successful Farming soon are “Success in Farming,” by 
Chas. E. Hoke; “Forestry and the Farmer,” by J. Gordon 
Dorrance, and “A City Farmer Finds Profit in Bacon 
Hogs.” Besides these we shall have several splendid 
articles on Soil Fertility and Crop Rotation; Feeds and 
Feeding, etc. The articles of a more general nature are 
prepared by men who are most familiar with the several 
subjects. Likewise, our articles on distinctly farm topics 
are not prepared in an office, but are the expressions of 
men who are actually doing the things about which they 
write. 

We have arranged for several of the best and most en- 
tertaining stories that can be had. Among the stories to 
appear the coming winter are “How Lucia Built the Walls 
of Rome;” a serial for girls by Katharine Atherton Grimes 
and “The Wish Bone,” by A. M. Treynor. Our Dressmak- 
ing and Home departments will be larger and better than 
ever during the coming year. 

Tell me truly, do you not wonder that we can offer all 
this choice material—positively the best that can be ob- 
tained—in a clean, all-around farm and family paper at a 
price of 35 cents for two years, 50 cents for three years, 
75 cents for five years, or $1.00 for seven years? 

As I have said, I feel sure you have already decided to 
keep your name on our subscription list. In fairness to 
your family as well as yourself, you cannot afford to let 
Successful Farming stop coming to your home. But let 
me urge you to send in your renewal now—today. We are 
not so busy in our office now as we sliiail be later in the 
winter. It will be a great convenience to the girls in my 
subscription department and to me if you will send in 
your renewal now. 

We are laboring in a great common cause—you need 
Successful Farming and Successful Farming needs you. 
Send in your renewal now so you will be sure to receive 
ill issues of Successful Farming containing the splendid 
features mentioned above. 

If your name is not now on our subs¢ription list, this 
copy is sent you as a sample copy. Please consider it a 
cordial invitation to become a regular reader. 

For your convenience I have placed an order blank in 
this copy of the paper. Fill out the blank with your name 
and address and return at once and you will be sure to get 
a copy of our big, attractive November number. 

E. T. MEREDITH, Publisher. 








Real Road Improvement 
Contiuued from page 10 
‘tatement that it would be better to im- 
rove every foot of dirt road in his coun- 
v in this wav than build one stretch of 
‘ock road across the county. And the 
idvantage about improving dirt roads is 
hat in the course of a few years the 
“oadbeds can be built up and rendered so 
ompact and dry that they can be sur- 
aced with rock later on at a small ex- 
vense. In fact if farmers living along 
he road did their duty by hauling a few 
oads of gravel, cinders or broken rock 
ceasionally and spreading them over the 
vad places the road would be gradually 
volved into a rock road before you knew 


A hundred thousand dollars expended 
y a county in this way on its dirt roads 
vould be of more benefit to every farmer 
n the county than a hundred miles of 
ompleted rock roads in the county, cost- 
ng $1,000 a mile. But it would be wise 

» build a section or short length of rock 
oad in every county, to serve as an ex- 
imple of what a perfect road should be, 
1s an ideal for road enthusiasts in the 
ounty to endeavor to realize eventually 
n their dirt roads. 

In improving dirt roads the aim should 
be to improve those first which run to 
the county seat, provided it is a 
railroad market town, and if not then to 
the most accessible large railroad town 
in the county. What is the sense in 
pbuilding one rock road across a county, 
simply because the county happens to lie 
oetween two big cities which politicians 
vant to connect together with an auto- 
nobile way, caring little about 
whether the road permits farmers to get 
o the best market in the country with 
their produce? 





The inhabitants of a county should do 
their own road improving, because they 
are the ones who know best which roads 
are most in need of improving. I am 
not saying that any intelligent farmer 
should minimize the important part auto- 
mobile owners have in road improve 
ment, but he should view his county 
roads as a harmonious whole, and de- 
velop them symmetrically, not lavishing 
all his attention upon one to the neglect 
of others equally important, as it is the 
ponez of our political road builders to do. 
f any road must be neglected let it be 
but temporarily, and it is better to let the 
neglect fall upon roads or parts of roads 
furtherest from the county seat or princi- 
pal railroad market. That is,. begin in 
the county seat or marke: town and im- 
prove each road out, say ten miles from 
town, then when this is done add five 
miles more of improved road to each one, 
making fifteen mles, then five miles more 
to each road, and so on, further away 
from town until every foot of dirt road 
in the county is re in first-class condi- 
tion. Then gradually transform them 
into rock roads by dressing them with 
broken rock, gravel, cinders, impervious 
clay, etc, with perhaps an occasional ap- 
plication of cheap oil.—Isaac Motes, Mo. 


—fE R= 
A Pretty Picture 


A reproduction of this issue’s cover, in 
colors on enamel paper, without the print- 
ing matter above picture, will be sent free 
to anyone sending in his own renewal or 


anew subscription for two years at thirty- 
five cents. The reproduction is printed 
better than on this cover. 





Preparing Range Sheep for the 
International 
Continued from page 36 

However, when we consider the fact ' 
that cheaper gains are put on the sheep 
fed for the open market, because of the 
larger per cent of cheap feed they con- 
sume, and which shortens the feeding 
period, we see the cost of finishing the 
sheep for the open market is consider- 
ably reduced compared with the show 
sheep. As I have no figures on the 
above fact, I can only make an estimate 
that it costs us at least 40 cents more 
per head to feed a sheep for show than 
it does for one fed for the open market. 
However, the show sheep are in higher 
condition, as a rule, than the sheep put 
on the open market. With this esti- 
mate, it will cut the margin for the 
show sheep back to $2.55 and the dif- 
ference between $2.55 and $2.12, the 
margin for sheep sold on the open mar- 
ket, is 43 per cent in favor of the show 


sheep. 
Fine clover hay is worth more for 
sheen feeding than timothy. It is im- 


possible to winter sheep and have them 
in good condition on timothy hay alone. 
As a last resort it is more profitable to 
sell timothy and purchase clover to win- 
ter sheep. 

There is more profit in selling grain, 
potatoes, apples, etc., for two cents less 
a bushel near home than to haul to a 
distant market that makes an extra ex- 
pense of three cents to get the two. The 
same rule holds good in everything sold 
Patronize home markets both ways aé 
building up home trade makes your owd 
market better, and higher prices, 
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Small Fur Bearers and Thew Tracks 


Continue’ from page 3 














In crossing a creek bed which ts dry] has t i s&s t+ of Che old pelt 
we notice the trails of animals whi hu tr wh ' rplat rn different 
semble those made by small dwgs Or | tracks t i practice, we 
first thought we think they are But the [cowld read signs gimos® a asilv when 
tracks are different—and besides there/ there wa snow 4& wher there was 
are no small dogs in the neighborhood, | snow He s the waye mud— 
for miles around Smith has Shep |and impressicns st Then there 
herd dog: Hart has one, Wallace has——J|are droppings tra runways, slides, 

se 4 
za ‘2 so 7 
Ba yr) 

Fox » ng 
ind then it comes to us. The impres-|and many other things, whicr belp the 
sions in one trail are almost directly be-| trapper in locating fur-bear:og animals 
hind each other—this is the difference.| And afterward, we found b+ was right, 
The tracks were made by foxes; one of| too 
he hardest, if not the hardest, of all fur The rudiments of woodcrsit are valu 
bearers to trap able to every or* whe bone or traps. 

a cd = = 

2 
=> 
Fox walking 

A weed patch is directly ahead of us,] With very littie trounle thes car be 
so, making a slight detour, we go pastjeasily learned Each trapper, especially, 
several large holes in the ground. The/ will do wel! te spend considerable time 
snow is packed down at the entrance/in studying the tracks of the different 
way; the animals have played and hunt-|fur bearers J! have even fownd it inter 


< a << 


ws we 
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Skunk walking 
ed in the moonlight of the previous|esting to examine many with the aid 
night. The tracks were made by skunks/of an electric search light and micro 
—and we know how easy they are to|scope, and do not conside the time 
eatch. By the signs we know that there| wasted, by any means Cultivate well 
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Skunk jumping | 
ire at least a dozen animals m. the dens. | the habit of observation, ar part ng | 
Partner Jim and I know now just! words of advice, for it is the secret of all 
where to set our traps, aad will make | successful trapping 
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~ That ws the May Be Long 








“I'm all right in here, boys! Just| boys helped his poor old lame foot over | 
‘ head bets together they almost lifted him on. | 
N i. bit of it, we won't drive ahead Those boys are bound te win out. 
you're out of that! Get right up|They are winning out now You can | 
on the seat with Bob and me! NO /se« in everything about the farm. 
ior you in be hind? Your place iS/True, al! the business is done in father’s 
on the seat: At anybody is entitled name He does not de any of the hard 
to the best there is, you are, father! lwork. } - ; Sone 
And the boys would not stir a foot! , but he as the head an front, just 
intil the old man had climbed up out the samé The boys talk things over 
the back end of the wagon box, where | With him. they take his advice on every 
ad taken his place, and taken his Matter of importance, he is made _ te 
eat between the boys. Then away they|feel that be is the main spoke in the 
drove. |wheel and will be as long ag he lives 
The old man was old; no _ mistake| You never hear them speak of their 
bout that. His days of active work) father as “the old man.” To them he 
w re over; he had served his time atjis always “Father,” and the way they 
ie shard work of the farm and madelspeak that word is enough to make your 
cook bins quite & Galle t6 ant on his | beart warm His way is kept smooth 
feet and swing over the top of the seat. jae every Btes of the road. So the boys 
For a moment one of his feet got caught | | will win out But if they never made 
im the folds of the blanket and it seemed |® dollar, the joy of serving their father 
a question whether he would be able to |like that would be reward enough.-—E. 
pull it loose or not. But one of the! L. Vincent. 
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Engine — Complete 2 
vernor—ideal coolin . 
ses kerosene (coal oll), gaso- 
line, alcohol, distillate oa , i 
Sold on 15 days’ trial. ¥ 
MONEY BACK IF You 
ARE NOT SATISFIED. 
* 6-year ironclad guarantee. Sizes 
2% to 20 H. P., at proportionate 
rices, in stock, ready to ship. 
l brings ful! particulars free. 
Write for proposition on first en- 


giae in your locality. 6) 
Detroit Motor Car Supply Co., 
























uto experts are wanted 
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No automobile necessary — we furnish free model. 
E «pert and experienced instructors. 

Send for First Lesson Today—It’s Free 
Get started at once. Eae =e peeve eae Gate. — 
postal now. The Original School— 

Smpire ane Sostiente, 186 Empire Bidg., Rochester, N. a 

NERS— We supply competent men 
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WE SELL WE BUY 
GUNS AND TRAPS FURS AND HIDES 
AT LOW PRICES PAY HIGH PRICES 


Send for catalog No. 25. NORTHWESTERN 
HIDE AND FUR COMPANY, Minneapolis, Minn, 


TRAP: AT FACTORY COST 








We pay highest prices 

Trappers’ Supplies, etc., t. CA TALS, 
TRAPPERS’ GUIDE, and ‘yur Price ist Friec. 
W. BIGGS & CO., 400 Biggs Bldg. KANSAS city, 
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magazine about game, ‘ru 
secrets, 10c. Camy re Trail, ae: 
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24 page weekly ~~ 
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Fall Management of the Dairy Herd 


By Lester J. Meredith 





At this season of the year it will pay 
every dairyman to take an inventory of 


his home-grown feeds and the number 
of cows he expects to feed during the 
winter. He knows approximately the 


amount of home-grown feeds he will have 
and whether his hay is good or indiffer- 
ent. If it was cut early and properly 
eured it is good, but if it stood until too 
late it will not have nearly the feeding 
value of that cut at the proper time. He 
knows the amount of hay he has in the 
barns. He knows the amount of ensi- 
age, fodder and straw he can profitably 
as*. He knows the number of cows in 
his herd that are worth keeping over 
for another year. 

The profits from his farming for the 
‘coming year will depend in a large meas- 
are upon how he begins the year, or in 
other words, how he balances his feeds 
and the kind of cows he keeps on his 
farm. If he has nothing but corn fod- 
jer and timothy hay for roughage, it 
will nay him to sell the timothy hay and 
buy some clover or alfalfa if he can; or 
‘f not, he had better use his corn fodder 
o the best possible advantage and buy 
supplemental foods rich in_ protein. 
Cows cannot do their best on timothy 
hay and corn fodder, though many cows 
are so fed. When these feeds make up 
the bulk of the roughage they should 
ne fed with protein feeds that will make 


ap the deficiency of milk-making ele- 
ments. Protein is needed to build up 
the bone, blood and muscles. Every part 
f the body but the fat is made out of 
protein in various combinations with 
nineral matter and water. Corn fodder 
and timothy hay do not contain’ the 


1eeded amount of protein to enable the 
ow to give a satisfactory yield of milk. 
it is better to sell some of the cows 
han to try to keep the whole herd 
hrough the winter on corn fodder and 


Dairy cows will maintain a good flesh 
condition and give some milk if fed 
lenty of corn ensilage and good clover 
ay. If we do not have clover, or al- 
falfa hay, we will have to buy some 
kind of supplementary protein feeds to 
furnish the necessary amount of that 
element. Young cattle will need prac- 
tically the same kind of foods as the 
cows. They are not laying on fat, but 
growing. They need the kinds of feed 
that will keep them growing and enable 
them to make a good growth next sum- 
mer when turned out to pasture, It will 
be better to sell some of the timothy hay 
and buy a little bran and oil meal for 
the young stock and cows. Feed is high 
but we -must use it in proper propor- 
tions to maintain a suitable milk flow 
and keep the young stock in q thrifty, 
growing condition. 

Situated as I am in the business of 
rroducing milk for the city trade and 
depending upon purchased cows for use 
in my herd, I have an opportunity to 
study the dairying conditions on many 
farms where I go to select my new cows. 
As a rule I buy new cows in the fall be- 
cause we plan to make more milk during 
the winter and because it is possible to 
buy good cows for less money in the sec- 
tions where I buy them than it is in the 


spring. Then again, we do not have 
enough pasture land to keep extra cows 


during the summer and autumn months. 

It seems almost incredible in these 
days that so many dairymen will neglect 
their cows at this critical time of the 
year. There is no possibility of any man 
making a success of the dairy business 
if he allows his cows to fall away in milk 
yields and flesh condition during the fall 
months. By keeping dairy cows in a 
dried-up pasture, in a state of famine 
and starvation, so that you'can see the 
full number of ribs in their a the 





imothy hay. 


very condition of the animal is changed 


before it goes into the stable for the win 
ter. I have bought a bunch of these 
run down cows late in the fall and tried 


to bring them to life, but they lost me 
considerable money. Looked at from 
every side of the question, the fall care 


of the dairy herd is one of the most vital 
factors in determining the profits for the 
year. Any practical dairy farmer, who 
has good natural pastures, can buy cows 
that are in comparatively low flesh dur- 
ing the spring and get something out of 
them during the summer, but the cow 
that goes into the stable at the begin- 
ning of the winter in a run down, ema- 
ciated condition is about as helpless a 
rroposition as I know of. 

No cow is going to produce a satis«- 
factory flow of milk when her system is 
run down and her circulation and skin 
are out of condition. No matter how 
good feeds we have or how intelligently 
we mix them, it requires four or five 
months to get such cows in good working 
condition and that means a loss of time 
and many dollars’ worth of high priced 
grain foods before we can begin to get 
any profit out of them. We must begin 
the winter with evenly balanced cows as 
well as evenly balanced rations if we 
realize a profit from making’ winter milk. 

The question of handling new cows 
that are brought onto the farm in the 
fall and fed heavily for milk production 
in the winter needs study and attention. 
As a rule I prefer to buy new cows from 
dairy farmers who keep their cows in 
good condition and do not feed heavy 
rations of grain foods, These new cows all 
ies an individuality of their own and 
we should study them and get acquainted 
with it as soon as possible. By making 
inquiries as to their subsequent care and 
food we can plan our management so as 
to get them settled down to new condi- 





Continued on page & 
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a fine Sterling Air Rifle Free. 


accurately and with force. 


shooting small game. 


special 25c offer. 
trouble we will send you free this fine 





firmly constructed, strong, durable and compact shooting piece. 
32 inches long. Working parts of high 
steel, stock of finely polished walnut. Full supply of shot free. 

You can have loads of fun with it. It is just what you have always wanted, 
and the beauty of this offer is that you can it free, without costing even one cent of your own money. 
Send No Money, just your name and we will send you 8 of our fast selling art 
will take one to help you win this 

Repeating Air Rifle, 


ou ever saw to get 
his is not a toy, but a 
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It was a game between Cleveland and Detroit and the score 
was a tie. It was a critical moment of the game. Two men 
were out. 


Score 


The game stood in the balance with Mullin to bat. 





Mullin makes safe 
hits about once in four times at bat. What would he do at this critical 
time? 

Moriarty had gotten to third base. 
score. Could he do it? 

Eighteen thousand people were silent with the tension of excitement. 
It was a tragic moment, for Mullin was at bat and Moriarty was on third 
base! : 

He watched the catcher with eagle eye. Having studied the signals he 
caught the significance of the sign to the pitcher. It called for a high 
ball Ah, there was a chance! He must take it. The pitcher was left 
handed. He could not watch third very well. The high throw called for 
a peculiar unwinding of his arms that made the chance for Moriarty good. 
The catcher would haye his hands high—Moriarity might slide low and 
score! 

Such a chance! 

Moriarty had ninety feet to run—and he weighed 170 pounds. The 
ball weighing five ounces had but sixty feet to traverse and was to be 
hurled from the steeled arm of a veteran league pitcher. Could he beat that 
ball? 

He must not even give Mullin a chance to strike. He must not risk a 
hit that might be fatal. He must beat that ball across the plate. 

He must score! 

The pitcher curled and uncurled. 
plate and 

Out of a 
his clothes. 


His important job just then was to 


The ball sped like a bullet across the 


cloud of dust rose Moriarty quietly brushing the dirt from 


Moriarty had scored! 
broke loose from 18,000 throats, 


(+? And pandemonium 
if for they knew a star play when they sawit. They knew 
AM it was no fool chance that made Moriarty score. 
i + See here, my boy. Are you going to be put out at first 
kn base; will you be sent home from gecond; will you die 
47, on third, 
=| aq Or will you score? 
a You are but one in the game of life. You are not 


the whole thing. There are others trying to put you 


~~ 6 
a 
= out 
> Mother will cheer and encourage you. Father will not 


much, but wait anxious!y for you to cross the home plate. Friends 
will do their best to coach you on your way— 

But will you score? 

When the first adversity comes to you are you going to fan out? When 
others crowd upon your heels are you going to be caught napping on sec- 
ond base and be put out? 

You might by good work hit safe for first. Someone else may “sacri- 
fice’’ and give you second base. Then maybe you can steal to third— 

But will you score? 

The game was never won by getting to third base 


SAY 


—never! It is only the 


scores that count. 


Very few in life can make a “four bagger.’” Many fan out and never 
leave the plate By carefu' work some get to third, but 

It is the score that counts. 

Do you play the game fair, or win by bluffing the umpire? Do you 
work your way around to home plate or do you get your bases on balls? 

Remember, getting to third is no honor. Play for the home plate. 

In farm life it is the slow process of going from home to first, from first 


second, from second to third, and then home that counts. 

Very few ever made a home run hit or got to “easy street” bya get-rich 

The most of us have to work slowly, carefully, around to 
ll eyes watching and with plenty of enemies to trap us. 

counts 


to 


scheme 


quick 
home plate, wit! 
It is the score that 





Ambition. He journeyed long up rough and shag- 
The mountains burned with sunset's xy steeps: 
tar-flune flan Each night the vision came and 
That flooded dowt ! valley hushed smiled on him, 
with eve Then vanished into night’s unfathomed 
Tt stirred within ms that have deeps 
no name That darkly lie beyond the great 
It bade him hom d quiet pathways earth's rim 
leave 
The seasons waned, the years grew 
He longed to see the wonder on the gray and old 
heights, When in the valley slow a pilgrim 
Not dimmed by distance and the lit- came 
tle hills. To watch the sunset flush the hills with 
Tp rest beneath the wondrous glowing gold 
lights And fire the purple heights with 
To dip his palms within the golden torch of flame. 
Arthur Wallace Peach. 
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Fall Management of the Dairy 
Herd 


Continued from page 49 
tions as quickly as possible. Then we 
can gradually change the line of feeding 
until they can make good use of a ful! 
ration of grain and roughage without 


| danger of upsetting their digestion. 


The cow's habits and eccentricities de 
pend a great deal upon how she has been 
treated and she should be watched and 
given sensible treatment until she gets 
settled down to the new order of things 
It requires patience and common sens* 
to buy new cows and get them to do well 
under new surroundings and conditions, 
but the little extra care and thoughtful- 
ness pays big returns. 

It requires skillful farm management 
to have plenty of available feeds to carry 
the cows through the autumn months in 
good condition. Grass does not grow 
rapidly after cold weather comes and 
what does grow contains but little nour- 
ishment. The dairy farmer who plans 
to have plenty of supplemental green 
foods available at this season is wise in- 
deed, but wiser still is the man with 
silage so that he can open one silo and 
begin feeding his cows as soon as other 
fall feeds begin to deteriorate. 

The next best feed after silage is oats 
and peas sowed during July and August 
and cut green and hauled to the stable 
and fed. To make the best use of oats 
and peas they should be eut and fed 
when in the milk stage of the oats, and 
this will reauire that we sow three or 
four times so that one plot will be ready 
to feed as soon as it is needed. I gener- 
ally sow one bushel of oats with one-half 
bushel of field peas in each one-third acre 
plot. With the exception of alfalfa there 
is no feed superior to this mixture to keep 
up the flow of milk and keep the cows in 
good condition. 

For early fall feeding there is nothin 
that will be eaten with more relish an 
give better results than sweet corn. This 
may be put in with a grain drill by clos- 
ing all but three holes and it will make 
a good growth and furnish many ears 
which will add to its value as a food for 
the cows. Sweet corn is a very palatable 
feed and cows will eat large quantities 
of it. In many cases enough to make up 
for the shortage of pasture. 

Keeping the cows comfortable is an- 
other neglected point in the management 
of the herd during the fall months. As 
soon as the cold nights come the cows 
should be kept inside every night, but I 
think it best to allow them to run out 
whenever the weather is favorable in the 
day time. The extreme cold winter 
weather and the comparatively short pas- 
ture season makes it desirable for the 
cows to get all the good air and sunshine 
possible during the year. If we allow 
the cows, more particularly the young 
heifers, to become dry early in the fal! 
we are cultivating a habit that is very 
hard to overcome, for once a heifer or 
to go drv after being 


cow is allowed 
milked a few months it is very hard to 
make her continue the milking period 


for a longer time after she again fresh- 
ens. Training as well as methods of 
feedine and breeding influence the cow's 


usefulness. 


Study Yourself. 
Your friends cannot give you exact in- 


formation as to what you are fitted for. 
Nobody is as well qualified to decide 
where vou can make a success.as you 


are yourself, provided you master the art 
of self-analysis. Strangers are not like; 
ly to care enough about the matter to 
advise you wisely about your proper 
work. Friends are likely to be in danger 
of being misled by their affection. You 
yourself have the best opportunities for 
knowing your own abilities and endow- 
ments. Unless vanity misleads you, or 
laziness holds yon back, you are best 
qualified to decide where you can make 
a real success.—F. H. Sweet. 


—£fO R= 


Trust more to work than to talent. 
Rely more on your own sweat than upon 
your friends’ recommendations. Pin your 
faith to labor, rather than to the short 
eut. The genius who works indefatigably 
is the only one his generation remembers 
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Here's “CUB” and His Dandy Outfit 
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us your name an@ address right away we will at once send you 1,000 
toward winning “Cub.” See what a fine start these free votes will 
ou follow our directionsjand do as these 71 other boys and 


yf Ay ponies, and none of our Lucky Pony Winners nor 
eres or sistere can get “Cub.” But you have @ 
ce to him if you send us your name and address 
today. oye and girls who write us quickest are 
generally the luckiest in winning our ponies. Cut 
out the coupon good for 1,000 free votes, 
write your name and address on it, paste 
it on @ postal card or put in ap 
envelope and mail it to us 
today. 

























Just as soon as we 
hear from you we will 
@end you the coupon good 
for 1,000 free votes, enter your 
pAme in the contest, and tell how 
tc “.«ke care of Shetland Ponies and 
feed ‘1em. And We have a surprise for 
you wh'c : will double your chances of getting 
one of our { setland Ponies free. The work we 
require you to «0 to become a registered con 

for “Cub,” is som thing that pretty near any boy or 
girl who could drive: pony can do, and we promise every 
contestant a fine prizc of his or her own selection. 


“Cub"’ Is the pony’s nam 

Your Best Chun: he's the best chum Jt. or — 
other boy or girl could ever .ave. “Cub” is not like your other 
chums. He's always arout d when you want to play with him. 

He will learn to know you and come when you call 
or whistle. He's never toc tired for a canter in the saddle or 

to be harnessed up to his nobby pony wagon which we also 
send free, and he will carry you and sil your boy and sit 

friends just about as fas: as you would want to go. 




















































THIS PONY 
FREE 


sce SP BT is his name, and we are going to send him and his com- 
plete outfit as it looks in the picture below free to you or some other boy or girl. Pony, 
Harness, Buggy, Saddle, Bridle, all sent free, to your door, all charges paid. Send us your name today if you want “Cub.” 


“Bos,” John B. Corn, Pulaski Co., Ark. “NeED,"’ Jules & Ruby Kobelin, Yellowstone Co., Mont. 
“Sr. Nick,’ Marcella Conley, Chicaksaw Co., Ia. “BROWNIE,” Twyiah Hart, Shelby Co., Ohio. 
“ DUKE,” Dorothy Jackson Co.. Mo.  “Pouty,” Alfred Hokenstad, Dana Co., Wis. 
“Dixiz,” Walter arent Moody Co., 8. D. “Jay,” John H. Elrod, Smith Co., Tenn. 
*Miveet,” John McCartney, Massac Co., Ill. “Scotty,” Catherine Rohrbeck, Pacific Co., Wash. 
j] ““Juuny,’* Clete Jot Co. ah, “Mac,” Ruth Mead, Saline Co’, Mo. 
~Garrany, “Ida O' Keele, Mountrail oo. D.- Jos,” Harold Palmer, 20, N. ¥. 
aa ~ . Busick, Adams Co., 4 ‘‘Tom,” Helen Herrmann, Cuming Co., Nebr. 
“Patsy,” ] Smith, St. Lawrence Co., N. Y. “Jum,” Joey Ed .. Kans. 
“PEPrEn,” erle Hershieb. Co., Minn. “Fritz,” M Margie Parker, Knox Co., ID. 
Danpr,"* Grace Burrows, Weskt Co. Minn. “Bie,” Hasel McMartin, bury Co., 8. D. 
“SPoTTr,” Etter, Watonwan Co., Minn. “Dersy,” A. Fi "Go., lowa 
“Taxis,” Br arris, Mont GINGER," Chas. Foster. ph Co., Mo. 
“TONY,” Ma Himie, Chippewa Co., Minn. “Hero,” Gudrumn . ul-Parie Co., Minn. 
“BONNI le fer, ‘oll Co., lowa “Ponto,” Joseph Dai ‘ton . " 
DON, ‘ . h Minn. “GE ” Geo. & Peter Yel. Med., Minn. 
“BINGO.” Jeanette ng, Knox Co., Nebr. “Daisy,” Hainline, Adair Co., lowa 
“Kina,” Vic. J. it ‘u » Iowa “Mason,” Margaret Roth, Rice Co., Minn. 
“QUEENIE,” Stan J. Malicek, Redwood Co.,Minn. “Lappg,"’ Robbie E. Notten, Chickasaw Co., Iowa 





HERE ARE THE NAMES OF A FEW OF OUR 71 LUCKY PONY WINNERS 


“Gus,” F. and Vera Brown, Dakota Co., Nebr. 
“Beauty,” Bertram Eldridge, Stark Co., Ill. 

- »'M MeMahon, Cavalier Co., N. D. 

* CHEYENE,” Marguerite Hallett, Winnebago Co., Ia. 
_ RTSMAN,”’ Harold A. Pierce, Waushara Co., Wis. 
“EVANGELINE,” Gladys Houx, Saline Co., Mo. 
Buster,’ Gifford Co., 8. 


Orville 

“SPARKLE Savage, Cod ‘o., 8. D 
“Prince,” Norte Nu Fillmore Co., Minn 
“Empress,” A. & 9. nigh : 
“Inez,” Edwin Ko 





Complete Pony Outfit 


With “Cub” we send this handsome buggy and 
harness which zou see in the picture and also a 
saddle and bridle. We have purchased 71 Pony 
Outfits, so we know just the kind of a buggy to 
buy which is easy-pulling for ‘‘Cub"’ and the most 
comfortable for you to rde in. The saddle we 
have made to order and we include an eagosted 
Riding bridle. If you had $150.00 to spend fora 
pony alone you couldn’t possibly buy a better 
pony than “Cub” whom we are going tosend free 
to you or some other boy or girl and with the 
complete outfit, (Costing us over $200.00 in all), 
which we send. ochild, no matter how rich his 
parents may be, has a pony and outfit which you 
would like to own better than “Cub” and his 
complete outfit, which we are willing to send free 
to you. Read this page throvgh carefully and 
then send us your name and address today. 


The Best Present 


We are going to give “Cub” and his complete 
outfit to a or some other boy or girl as a 
ent, just like we gave 71 ponies and outfits to 71 
other boys and girls. We have given away more 
ponies to boys and girls this t year than all 
other publishers in the Uni States added to- 
gether, so if you want a Shetland pony free you 
ought to send us your name and address today. 


Probably some folks will tell you that we 
won't give you “Cub,” just like people told 
these other 71 boys and girls and if you believe 
these people you'll never be one of our lucky 
Pony Winners. 


But the bankers or the postmasters in their 
towns told these Other 71 boys and girls that 
the Webb Publishing Company, publishers of 
the Farmer's Wife, is one of the largest Publish- 
ing Companies in the United States and that of 
course we could afford to give away 60 many 

nies and out- 

ts to boys and 
girls to adver- 
tise our paper. 
So these 71 
boys and 
sent us their 
names and ad- 
dresses and 
won their po- 
nies, and you 
will have to 
send us your 
name and ad- 
dress if you 
Sh tomas 
“Cu ” ry u, 
end wewill beip 
right away 


tow 
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1200 Hens in Open Front Houses 


| 


By E. F. Farrington 


Ste Se 


: Some 1200 hens are passing the winter 
in ope n-front houses on Joseph ‘Volman’s 
wultry farm in Massachusetts, Mr. Tol- 
man is known all over the country be- 
cause of the unique houses which he has 
constructed for his hens, and houses of 
the Tolman type are now in use o2 
many poultry plants even in the far west. 

Perhaps it is safe to call Mr. Tolman 
the original fresh air man. Years ago 
he formed a theory that hens were being 
coddled too much, and that they were 
losing their vitality and stamina as a 
result It was the custom in those days 
to build very tight, warm houses. Some- 
times stoves were installed in an effort 
to keep the hens as warm as possible. 
Practically all poultrymen thought they 





1 regular size To lman open front house. The 
shape and dimensions are peculiar to this 
style of house 


vust simulate summer conditions in win- 
ter in order to induce the hens to lay. 
After a time Mr. Tolman, along with 
come other progressive poultry keepers, 
ncluding Prof. Gowell of the experiment 
station at Orono, Me., overturned this 
theory completely. They found that 
fowls could endure a very low tempera- 
ture without suffering if kept in a house 
which was free from drafts and damp- 


nes This revolutionary theory was a 
ifficult one for many poultry keepers to 

tt. but its value was soon demon- 
trated in houses in which muslin was 


tituted for glass in the windows. 
rHE TOLMAN OPFN FRONT HOUSE. 
[t remained for Mr. Tolman, though, 
onstruct houses with one end entirely 
to the weather, regardless of how 
mereury might fall or bow hard 
e wind might blow. At first, his neigh- 
rs considered him a crank on the sub- 
t. but when his hens kept on laying 


pen 


nd manifested every evidence of being 
jithy and contented, they changed their 
inds. Conditions in the poultry world 


ve changed wonderfully since the days 

n Mr. Tolman braved criticisms of 
uultry keepers everywhere by trying the 
new plan. For a time the poultry press 
was filled with arguments for and against 
he fresh-air theory. but now open front 


mses ATe COMMON - 
pea agg me eighty acres in Mr. Tol- 


t h, stony acres, to be 









sure, but well adapted to poultry keeping 
The 1200 breeding hens, all White Plym 
outh Rocks, never know what it means 
to live in a house into which the night 
air does not freely blow. Even the chicks 
are kept in open shelters after they leave 
the brooder house. 

Colony houses are used entirely, most 
of them having but a single pen, but dur- 
ing the past year Mr. Tolman has been 
erecting larger houses, and is planning | 
one which will hold 300 birds, believing 
that the larger houses will effect an econ- | 
omy in labor, for much time is lost in 
walking from one house to another on 
so large a plant. 

The fronts of the houses are entirely 
open, but are covered with chicken wire 





This is a large size Tolman open front house 


to keep the hens in and intruders out. 
Sometimes the snow blows in and covers 
the floor for a foot or two from the wire, 
but it cannot reach the fowls, which 
roost on perches at the extreme rear of 
the houses. Some poultrymen who fol- 
low this plan in a general way have bur- 
lap. or muslin curtains to drop in front 
of the hens at night, thus confining them 
in a sort of roosting closet, but there is 
nothing of this sort in the Tolman house. 


Washing 
Run By Your Engine — 


Cuts out all hard work, Here’s the better 
way—the O. K. Power Washing Machine 
way. Let the engine do the work. Slip on 
the belt, turn on power, and in a few minutes 
the whole tubful of clothes is washed clean! 
Washes and wrings at the same time. 
W ringer runs backward, forward or stops 
instantly. Grease and dirt 1s a// taken out, 
All the clothes from heaviest to finest are 
thoroughly cleaned and nota thread strained 
or broken, Get our free book, with low 
price, guarantee and free trial offer. 


0.K.Power Washer 


Our reputation your safe- 
guard. We take all risk. 
Money refunded cheer- 
fully if not satisfac- 
tory. Get the 

uaranteed*O.K.” 

‘ower Machine, 


H.F.BRAMMER 
MFG. CO. 
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[OM poWER) 
Slip The Belt on RKP OWER) 
YourEngine—No | = 
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More Hard Work | |~ <=] 


i 
: ie UO PERMO 


FY Secure the Agency for the Gloria Light- 
ing Systems, Table Lamps, Self-heating 
Irons, Bathroom Outfits and Hot Water 


Heaters. Lighting Systems for homes, stores,churches, that 
light instantly. Anyone can install and 
operate in two hours’ ume. Table Lamps 
for library or parlor. Selt-heating Irong 
cost less than I cent per hour to operate. 
Saves steps and the over heating of- the 
kitchen. Send for our catalogue and tull 
particulars. — 























And yet it is seldom that even a comb| 
is frosted. The houses are rather deep 
and have hip roofs, with a much longer | 
pitch toward the front than to the rear. 
As a result, the hens do not feel the wind. 
HATCHING BY THOUSANDS. 

Mr. Tolman sells a great many day- 
old chicks, which are hatched in mam- 
moth incubators holding 6,000 eggs each. 
There are two of these incubators 
in the incubator house, which 
is partly under ground, in order 
to help keep the temperature even. Some 
40,000 chickens are hatched in these huge 
machines each season, all of them White 
Plymouth Rocks, for no other breed finds 
a place on this farm. Few people real- 
ize how much skill is required to hatch 
so many chickens. 

A new brooder house has just been 
built which contains a number of inven- 
tions made by the proprietor and which 
he hopes to have patented. Among them 
is a new style of window, by means of 
which it is possible to keep fresh air 
circulating through the house at all 
times, the amount being regulated at the | 
will of the operator. Mr. Tolman be- 
liaves in fresh air from the very start. | 





Honest Man or Woman 
Wanted 


4 large well known company about to spend 100,000 
on a tremendous advertising campaign requires the ser- 
vices of a bright man or woman in each town and city- 
The work is easy, pleasant and highly respectable and no. 
previous experience is necessary. fe will pay a good 
salary and offer an unusual opportunity for advaace- 
ment, to the person who can furnish good referen: 


ces. In 
| addition to this salary, we offer @ Maxwell Automobile, 
a Ford Automobile and over 83,000 in prizes to the repre- 


sentatives doling the best work up to December 31. In 
your letter give age and . Address, IRA 
B. ROBINSON, Advertising Manager, 1202 Doty Building, 


SHORTHAND 


Bookkeeping, Commercial Law, ‘OME 


TAUGHT in YOUR HOM 


Best Instruction. Easiest Terms. Write for 


CHICAGO COLLEGE OF CORRESPONDENCE, 
“FOR THE AMBITIOUS” Box 26J CHICAGO,ILL 


Watoh, Ring 
FOR SELLING POST CARD 

















They're in demand now—good pay; positions 
for our graduates. Write for our free book 





—itexplainsall. STONE'S SCHOOL OF WATCH 
BAKING, 907 Globe Bidg, St. Paul, Sina. 


GOLD FILLED SIGNET FREE 

Ring. Warranted 3 Years. 

Send 1€¢ to pay postage, packing and ad- 

vertising. Any initial engraved Free. 

Ring sentsame day money is received. 
. 106 THE AUCTION, Attiebors, Mess, 
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Then the birds are ready for the open- #3 

front houses when they reach matuity. 

The, next building to be erected op he 

plant probably will be for the purpose’ of 
sprouting oats in large quantities, »Such 

1 house will be afiother innovation, al- 

though sprouted oats are now fed by 

many poultry keepers through the win- 

ter. They are usually sprouted in cel- 

irs or barns, however, = a good deal 

work is required. Mr. Tolman’s house 

is to have specially designe d apparatus 

r making this work very light. 

Sprouts are an ideal winter feed, and 
Mr. Tolman uses them generously. The 
oats are put into boxes and kept wet 
until long sprouts have formed. The 
hens are extremely fond of this ration 
and will leave almost anything else for 
it. It is excellent for egg production and 
supplies the green food which hens must * Sinaia Sa aa sid 0 ee 
have in order to thrive and lay well.|| The L. C. McLain Orthopedic Sanitarium 
Moreover, it is a very cheap ration, and 
the only objection to it is the time and | 

abor required to get it ready, as a week | 
or ten days are necessary for the sprouts 

ry ; . : . | =) of any variety, and at e 
pod nor ane a new ‘ot must be started CLUB FEET Coonadostantatik mete Ae yo my 
every day where a large flock of poultry | ter paris, no severe surgical operations, and the result is as- 
is kept Mr. —— —_ that sd sured. We will gladly give our opinion regarding any case. 
new sprouting house will simplify this ed in ti ; i 
work to a very large extent. ; | POTTS DISEASE poy Fae Dt > 

One of the big jobs on many large! vented and the growth not interfered with. Write for infor- 
poultry plants, especially where colony mation and references. 
houses are used, is the watering. This SPINAL CURVATURE Recent cases usually make com- 
task is especially arduous in summer plete recoveries and even those 
whe here are thousands of chickens on of long standing do well. No plaster paris, felt or leather 
: en 4 = “ F is drink jackets. Write for information and references. 

ange and when 1 Towls drin a large 
amount of water. On the Tolman plant | HIP DISEASE yg be EE 
a complete system of water works carrtes | Shortening, deformity and loss of motion can usually be 
water to all parts of the plant, except | corrected. No surgical operations or confinement. 
during the winter months, when the wa- | INFANTILE PARALYSIS We can refer you to many 


ter is shut off because of the 
freezing. 

The water 
is carried to 


ping slowly into 


and 
drip 


from a spring 
pen by gravity, 
galvanized iren pails 
from which the fowls drink. The flow 
is regulated so nicely that the pails are 
never empty and seldom run over. Al 
together, there are seven thousand feet 
of pipe in this system, which cost nearty 


$3.000. 
—FO 2g 


Concerning Poultry Droppings. 

From now on until in March the poul- 
try will be confined to the houses most 
of the time. The nights are long and 
the hens are on the roosts for 12 or 15 
hours besides the time that many are 
standing on the perches during the day, 
and it’s plain to see how easily and 
quickly the roosting quarters will become 


comes 


each 


filthy unless regularly cleaned of the 
droppings. 

Unless I have but very few hens in 
the house I always clean out the drop- 
pings twice a week and always once a 
week, and when crowded I clean them 
out every other day. The chore of re- 
moving the manure when done often is 
not so much as some might think. In 
an ordinary s‘zed poultry house it only 
requires a few minutes time to clean 
off the platform, but if you let them 
zo a couple of weeks or longer, as a 


gocd many do, and more or less gets off 


on the floor, it is more of a job. 
if the roosting quarters were arranged 


in my poultry house as they are in some 
I doubt if I would be so regular in 
cleaning out, as it would be a dread for 
me to get at it. 


Some people have a very crude idea 
of fixing anything handy inside of a 
poultry house. They ns ail the perches 


to the nearest object they can reach and 
let the droppings fall on the floor to be 
mixed in with the scratching litter. There 


should always be a platform a couple 
of feet or so above the floor to catch 
these droppings and then place the 


level 8 or 10 inches above 
perches 


perches 
; h 


on a 
e platform and so arrange the 


hat they can be tilted up, leaving the 
platform clear to get at and clean. 

In the winter time when the house 
is pretty cold and the droppings likely 
to freeze I use some chaff or finely 
ut straw on the platform, but prefer 


} 


irt or coal 
of 1-2 to 1 
lroppings. 


ashes, sifted on to a depth 
inch, after Cleaning off the 
A hoe is the most convenient 
ool I have found for scraping the plat- 
rm.—Vineent M. Couch. CortlandCo..N.Y 
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little of a bully in 
are in the 


“Re as 


me as 


your own 
town.” 


you 





danger of 























responsible peop'e all over the 


country, whose children, practically he!pless from Infantile 
Paralysis, were restored at this Sanitarium. 


DEFORMED KNEES OR JOINTS 


if interested you should know about it. 

This is the only thoroughly equipped Sanitari- 
um in the country devoted exclusively to the 
treatment of crippled and paralyzed conditions. 


‘ILLUSTRATED BOOK FRE 
L. C. McLAIN SANITARIUM, 


yield toour methods 
of treatment, and 


986 Aubert Ave., 








. 
Write us for illustrated book which will 
be sent free on request to any address. 


St. Louis, Mo. 























eggs will come! 


t fails.”’ 





But | 








Get Fall and Winter E 


They are in great demand and bring highest prices. 
early pont and your hens through quick, complete moult. 


prot 


gently eee | the egg-producing organs. 


revents and cures these troubles. 


Bring your 


Poultry Regulator 


strengthens the digestive system, tones up and 
he cost is low. 


50c, $1; 25-Ib. pail, $2.50. 


Roup, colds a phone are common now. 


Roup Cure 
25c, 50c, 
I our money back if 
Pratts 160-page poultry book, 4c by mail. 
Get Pratts Profit-sharing "Booklet 


pe? 


Our products are sold by dealers everywhere, or 


PRATT FOOD COMPANY, Philadelphia, Chicago 


ess to 


ben the 











and he tells 
you all his 
secrets in 






2-cent stamps. 
Uncle Sam says" 
he says. 


SURE HATCH INCUBATOR CO. 


“Use an Incubator,’ 
Let us prove this by sending our Free Book to you. 
and 60 days’ free trial. 


UNCLE SAM’S the world’s only complete 
official guide to poultry 
POULTRY BOOK «= Oca! 


Written by government experts and sold for only 20 cents, worth 10 dollars 
and by our plan you can have 50 cents back. 


Write today to 


BOX 22 


Send today two dimes or ten 


* and the Sure Hatch is built just as 
Freight paid 











teach others. and thea 
sell the CORY “FLYER™’ 
~—s 6- cylinder, 50 HP. 
5-passenger —— 

THE WORLD @ BEST 
‘VALUE.”" Write 
Particulars bow you can 
get one Free, 





“BUY SEED POTATOES NOW 


Save money by buying Torr pe pte 


prices are always higher. PURE 
stock. Northern Grown Seed. 


HOW YOU CAN GET 


AN AUTOMOBILE FREE ! 


We want honegt, sober‘young men in every 
| County to learn a¢ home 6 repair, run and 


Pull of vitality. 
| today ror circular and special Fall price-list, 
TH WISCONSIN SEED COMPANY, CONRATH, WIS. 
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Anat i what rit 


al a a minute 
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What is the trouble with my chickens 
that I get no eggs; they look pale; some 
sneeze and have a rattle in their throats, 
others have their eyes swelled shut; what 
is the cause "and what can | do?’ 

Poultry and farm journals are flooded 
with just such letters of inquiry as the 
above. It is a common question, a prob- 
lem which confronts the greater amount 
of people who keep poultry. z 

Nine times out of ten this question can 
be answered by these two words: im- 
proper ventilation. 

Ventilation can be divided into three 
classes, too much, not enough, and cor-| 
rect. The first two classes or conditions | 





are found on the average farm, the first 
The thirdja 


class in excess of the others 


ing, laden 
from the droppings and dam; 
the floor 


filled egg basket be expected from flocks 
confined 
four hours a day and weeks at a tim: 
during the winter months? When a mild 
day comes instead of helping conditioas 
it is just the reverse 


come and the birds can be out doors, how 
quick you note the 
of their heads 
that the indoor conditions were 
rect? 
enemies of the poultry business, It is 


gasses rising 
jitter or 


with polsonous 


How could good health and 4a wWell 


under such conditions twenty- 


Just as soon as a couple of nice days 


change in the color 
Is not that positive proof 
not cor- 
Dampness is one of the geratest 
disease germs 


condition under which 


























A muslin front house. 
thrive and multiply. 


class is rather a radical departure from 
the others but gaining rapidly in favor 
and its effects or results are surprising. 

Too much ventilation is usually found 


among people who neglect their poultry, 
the class who cry “no money in chick- 
ens.”” You will usually find the hen house 
door open day and night, summer and 
winter, with plenty of daylight showing 


between the boards on all sides. 

If there happens to be any windows 
t y are minus the glass, roosts are poles 
on the stair step order, which gives each 
bird an abundance of fresh air—right 
from the cracks 


In winter birds housed under such 
onditions develop plenty of cases of 
olds, roup, ete Feet frozen on account 


of having to grip tightly to 
prevent falling off w hich retards the cir- 
jlood and results in froz- 


the poles 


culation of the 
en toes 
Not enough ventilation is common 


among those who try to produce summer 





conditions in winter: those who labor 
nder the delusion that good, tight houses 
onducive to good health and winter 


» “4 
t 
I} 


wre, 
ig 
4 


| 
] 


Gombined muslin and glass. Open front | 


egzs. Often these houses are double | 
walled or 1 ithed and plastered with 
plenty of glass covered windows. The! 


walls of these houses have a fine spark-| 
ling coat of frost all during the freezing 

eather When a warm day comes the 
stands on the walls like great 
man’s brow 





moisture 
beads of perspiration on a 
in harvest time. 

Birds housed under 


such ‘ »nditions 


compare favorably as regards general 
health with those housed under condi 
tions of the first class with possibly even 
more sickness, as dampness is a favor- 


able condition for colds, roup, rheumatism 
and liver trouble—and is it any wonder? 
When you step into a house of this kind 


etal 


sents conditions that, to many, will seem 


radical. Conditions that are just oppo- 
site to those heretofore believed to be 
correct. 


bronchial ailments in man is today rec- 
ognized the world over as the most bene- 
ficial of all. Fresh air when applied in 
the correct 
health. 
cold dry air much better than cold damp 
air. A chicken’s comb will freeze much 
quicker in cold damp air than it will | 
if the air is dry, although the thermo- 
meter may register several degrees lower 
than it does in the damp air. 


thoroughly the fresh air, or open front 
poultry houses. 
to the class who considered a tight walled 
house with 
south the 
conditions we got just such results as I 
have described above, i.e., frost covered 
walls, heavy, damp air, colds, roup, rheu- 








the air strikes you as heavy and oppress- 
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No glass at all. 





No. 14 Pocket 
KODAK 


Slips easily in and outof an ordinary 


coat et. Snap, it is fully extended 
and in focus, Snap, the picture is 
made, Snap, and it’s closed again. 


Carefully tested meniscus achromatic lens, 
accurate shutter; daylight loading, of course 
Made of aluminum, covered with fine sea! 

inleather. Kodak quality in every detail. 
ds for twelve exposures. Pictures 2% x 
4% inches. Price $12.00. 

Other Kodaks $5.06 to $100.00. Brownie 
Cameras, they work like Kodaks, $1.00 to 
$12.00. Allare fully described in the Kodak 
catalogue free at your dealers or by mail. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., 
373 State St., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 











The third class of ventilation repre- 





The fresh air treatment of lung and 


manner is a promoter of 
Both man and beast can stand 


The past six years we have tested 


Before this we belonged 





large glass windows to the 


morocco BB L 
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4 premium list 
them in 10 minaws. Send us 
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Dinner Sets 


i pretures, ¢Ow 
soiected ard large iliustra © 
You can sell 


‘Devt. 





ideal house and under these 








use shown in another article page 52. 


matism, frosted combs, etc., and in the, 
summer we had a regular hot house. 

When we first read of the open front 
house and its adaptability to a climate 
even more severe than our own, we 
were a little skeptical as it seemed and 
was such a radica! departure from the 
prevalent idea, yet we decided to give it 
a trial and remodeled our houses ac- 
cordingly. 

Our winters here in northern Indiana 
range from moderate to severe, the limit 
being about twenty-two degrees below 
zero. Since using this plan of ventila- 
tion we have had fewer frosted combs 
and colds, roup, etc., are conditions that 
are practically unknown to us. Rather 
than confine birds under our former con- 
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NGINE 


Run on gasoline, kerosene, distillate, 
any cheap fuel oil. Cost less to run— 
develop more power. Patent throttle 
gives three engines in one. Many other 
exclusive features—guaranteed 10 
m years—we pay freight—30 days’ free 
a tral Send for catalogue today 
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Dr. 
@-ce-a contains: 
Potassium Nitrate. An 
Eliminant. 
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Naz Vomica. A Nerve 
Tonic and Stimulant. 
Quassia §=6A Bitter Sto- 

hic and Appetizer. 
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Builder 
Iron (Red Oxide) 
Blood Builder. 
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Hyposulphite of Soda 
TrcsaskAntionptic. 


Carbonate of Lime. An 
Antacid and shell 
forming. 


& 

Bodium Chicride. An Ap- 
petizer and Cleanser. 
Under the supervision of 

Dr. Hess (M.D. D.V.8.) the 

above is carefully com- 

pounded end bleuded, with 
just enough cereal mea! to 
make a perfect mixture. 
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Our proposition. 
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Dr. HESS & CLARK 
Ashland, Ohio 


Dr. Hess Stock Tonic saves feed by increasing the process of digestion. 
grain that passes through steers and other stock undigested—that's reason enough for feeding tonics. Improve diges- 
tion and save high-priced feed. Dr. Hess Stock Tonic also supplies iron for the blood, regulates the bowels. In fact, it keeps 
stock healthy or you get your money back. 100 Ibs. $5.00; 25-Ib. pail $1.60 (except in Canada and extreme West and 
South). Send 2c for Dr. Hess Stock Book free. Dr. Hess (M. D., D. V. S.) will at any time prescribe for 
your ailing animals free of charge if you will send him full details. Mention this 
paper and send 2c stamp. 96-page Veterinary Book also free. 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING _ 


Thanksgiving Poultry ‘ 


Now is the particular season when every poultryman is preparing his 
surplus stock for maiket. The old hens, roosters and young cockerels will 
be headed for the Thanksgiving market, where good prices prevail. 

The uppermost thought in every poultryman’s mind is how to make them 
weigh the very last ounce. 
Keep them well and singing. 
There it just one natural way for this, and that is by feeding Dr. Hess 
Poultry Pan-a-ce-a. It tones every organ; it drives out every diseast germ. 


Dr. Hess Poultry Pan-a-ce-a 


It starts the young pullets to laying, gets the old hens ready for winter duty. 
Pan-a-ce-a reminds Miss Hen that growing feathers and getting fat 

and lazy is not her only business. 
share of eggs in the market basket, by toning up 
organs. ‘The panel tells just what Pan-a-ce-a consists of and what 
the U. S. dispensatory says every ingredient is for. 
You buy Dr. Hess Poultry Pan-a-ce-a of 
your dealer. If it fails to make your hens lay more eggs right now, when eggs 
are high, and to keep your poultry healthy; also to start the pullets to early laying 
he is authorized by us to refund your money. 134 Ibs. 25c (mail or express 40c 
5 Ibs. 60c; 12 Ibs. $1.25; 25-lb. pail $2.50 (except in Canada and extreme 
West). lf your dealer cannot supply you, we will. Send 2c for Dr. Hess 48-page 
Poultry Book, free. 


It compels nats 4 hen to put her 
the dormant egg 
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Hogs can fatten on the 
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ditions we would be tempted to dispose 
of them and quit the business. 


Houses having 


described under the first 
question 
esh air is applied incorrectly. Draughts 


out 


fresh 


must be avoided. 


the 


conditions 


air 


In the day 
the fowls are exercising a draught does 
no harm, but at night when on the roost 
it means a cold, and later roup. 

There are three types or styles of fresh 
air houses, viz., the open front, the mus- 
lin front and the combination open and 


muslin front: last two be 


fication of the first. 


There is one requirement that is neces- 
success of 
is that all sides of the building 


sary 
and t 


except the south side must be tight. 
that 
or lathed and plastered, but free 
through 


dees 
dou! ] 
from 


r ca 


The open front type is not adapted to 
he long, continuous house as it requires 
i. house that is deeper from front to rear 
than it is wide from side to side, the en- 
tire front, with the exception of about 
ghteen inches at the bottom, is covered 
with wire netting and is left open both 
winter and summer. 
the back of the house arranged above a 
lropping board, which should be about 
to four feet from 
front of the roosts, extending from drop- 
ping board to roof, 
e a muslin curtain to draw, or muslin 
overed frames to 
around 


hree 


formin 


c 





dies, 


_ Birds roosting in the rear of deep open 
ront houses are practically “bottled up” 


to the 
hat 
not mean 


( racks 
n blow. 


ga box 


all 


the 


which 


the 
there 


let down 
the 


vith the stopper left out. It 


to blow in a bottle and this style of 
that theory. 
lowing in at the front is overcome be- 
ore it reaches the back part of the house, 
that being the reason this type of venti- 
ation is not adapted to a long house. 


ouse 


is built 


on 


class are with- 
houses, 


three 


wal 


The roosts are at 


should either 


roots which 
nrevents any draught from reaching the 
birds and at the same time retains a por- 
tion of the heat thrown off from their 


such as I 
but the 


time when 


ing a modi- 


types, 


This 
Is must be 


the outside 


roof. In 


at night, 


is impossi- 


Wind 


Old houses can be converted into the 
muslin front or combination types with- 
out rebuilding. 

Houses now containing many glass win- 
dows may be made into the muslin front 
type by removing the upper half of the 
windows, replacing the same with mus- 
lin-covered frames. The muslin section 
admits all necessary ventilation and the 
lower or glass section provides plenty 
of light, making almost ideal conditions. 
The entire glass window could be re 
placed by muslin-covered frames, but 
when the birds must he confined to the 
house the muslin does not admit suf- 
ficient light, especially on cloudy days. 

Houses having small or no windows 
may be made into the combination type 
by cutting out the greater portion of the 





south side, cover this with wire netting, 


make frames to fit the entire opening 
a.d cover them with muslin. These 
frames should be hinged at the top on 


the inside. 

Our houses are all on this style, the 
muslin frames are hooked up to the 
combination open and muslin front. The 
ceiling during the day time, unless it be 
during a blizzard, when the snow will 
drift in, then fastened down at night, 
and in severe weather the curtains are 
drawn in front of the roosts. 

Visitors at our farm marvel at the 
condition of our Leghorns, with prac- 
tically the whole south front of our 
houses open on the coldest days, yet 
under these conditions we have stronger, 
healthier birds, fewer frosted combs, and 
more eggs which hatch better than we 
had under our former conditions. 

Not only do these houses give us bet- 
ter winter conditions, but also much bet- 
ter conditions in summer, more com- 
fortable for our birds and ourselves on 
hot days and rarely do we find our birds 
at night with wings out and beaks open 
trying to cool off. 

Fellow poultrymen, if you are housing 
your birds under such conditions as I 
have defined under the first two classes, 








of it. It will mean better health among 
your birds both winter and summer. Not 
only that, but your fowls will be much 


their feed and care much better in & 
well lighted and well ventilated house. | 
—F. A. Bradbury. 


—~—FO ee 
Windbreak for Poultry. 

A windbreak of some sort makes a 
|}poultry house warmer on the inside and 
gives the fowls a sheltered place for out- 
door exercise. The owner of a chicken 
house built under the shelter of a number 
of evergreen trees says drinking water 
hardly ever freezes inside. And I no- 
ticed at the time I was visiting this place 
in the winter that the snow lodged on 
the trees and the ground underneath was 
bare, And everywhere around the ground 
was covered with snow. 

Hens like to get outside the chicken 
house for a little while when the weather 
will permit, but they don’t like to wade 
in snow. Hens roosting in trees when a 
snow storm comes will stay in the trees 
until they get hungry rather than fly 
down in the snow to get something to eat. 

A thick hedge around the poultry house 
and yard makes a good windbreak. We 
have found a tall board fence on the 
north and west of the house and yards, 
quite a good deal of protection to the 
hens in winter, besides giving a sheltered 
location for the early chicks. The little 
fellows get close to this board fence on a 
raw day and don’t feel the wind much 
that would otherwise soon chill the life 
out of them. We made this fence out 
of old boards. 

Often the hen house or brooder house 
ean be located where other buildings will 
break the force of the wind. It seems to 
me this subject is not given the attention 
it deserves. In locating houses or yards 
in a cold climate advantage should be 
taken of everything that will give pro- 
tection and afford fowls, old and young, 
sheltered nooks outside. It will save in 
the cost of food alone in winter, for shel- 
tered fowls need less food than those ex- 





try the open front plan or a modification 





posed.— Fannie M. Wood. 


easier to care for and will respond to! 
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Vetch as a Cornerstone in Orchard 
Building 


By Wm. C, Smith, Author of “The Book of Vetch,” et 
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The scripture tells us the fate of a While some of this land has a fair sup- 
man who built his house upon the sand;| ply of organic matter and humus, most 
how the rains came and washed away its| of it is almost wholly deficient in these 
foundation until it fell, because it was| because the timber is burnt over to a 
not built on solid ground. certain extent each year, totaily destroy 

While no one but a foolish man will|ing the organic matter on the surface 
build his house upon sinking, shifting |and yet not killing the trees Such land 
sand, without first securing a solid foun-| when cleared and stumped, must have put 
dation, yet there are many wise men to-|into it organic matter to furnish food for 
day who are building magnificent orchards | bacteria so that the soil bacteria can 
upon sand many feet in depth, that will, | work it up inte plant or tree food; and 
if exposed, shift and drift with every |so that the soil can be given a supply .of 
passing wind. But they are making this | humus that moisture may be held for the 
sand rich in food for the growing of|needs of growing plants or trees. And} 
orchard trees, and binding its grains to-jit is necessary that plants be used for} 
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h an apple orchard, ready for plowing under Photo - Courtesy of Michigan Experiment Station 
gether so that it will not shift and drift, | green manuring that will do this work 
by the use of vetch as a green manuriag| quickly and at the same time furnish an | 
crop labundant supply of organic matter. An‘ 

It has recently been the writer's pleas-|it should be a nitrogen-gathering plant | 
> : } eres Peart } P , hy : : net 
ure to visit the great fruit belt along the|/so that as much nitrogen as possible can | 


eastern shore of Lake Michigan, from|be secured in the soil for the growing 
fenton Harbor north to the extreme end | trees. 

of hat Dm — ed “The > |. It has been found that the vetch plant} 
Cras Te — . Li igan and vest | is the best all around plant for building | 
vrand raverse Bay, and to Old Mis-| up this sandy soil for orchard growing, 





command income selling specimens s0¢ 
mounting for others. a quickly learne 
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pee — Tr ne mo “- n We and East large supply of organic matter makes rite today for our free bow 
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The Panhandle 
Idaho 


Has Greatly Diversified Land, climate, altitude 
It 2s a country to sutt all 
On one farm of 160 acres 












IDAHO and the 
NORTHERN PACIFIC: 





@ The NORTHERN PACIFIC has a 
aet-work of railroads in the Inland 
Empire of Washington and Idaho. 
Radiating from Spokane are lines 
With its 
frequent freight and passenger serv- 
ice, the Northern Pacific serves to 
keep all parts of this great interior 


in almost all directions. 


Empire in close touch with 
country’s markets. 


OPPORTUNITIES are innumer- 
able in the Inland Empire—not only 
to acquire valuable and productive 
farming lands, but also in the many 


growing cities and towns along 
Northern Pacific Railway. 


@ Ask for our “Opportunities” book 
which describes the Northern Pacific 
points where “opportunities’’ exist 


in the Panhandle of Idaho. 


of 





and products. 
comers. 


was grown a total of 112 different 
varieties of products! 


@ The soil of Northern Idaho is of volcanic origin—very' 
deep, warm and made up of the richest ingredients. 


orchards and vineyards and 
attractive to homeseekers. 


the 


@AIl the cereals, corn, potatoes and other vegetables, fruits 
and grasses grow in abundance. 


@ The Nez Perce and Camas Prairie Country is famous for its produc- 
tion of grain, for its blooded cattle, and is particularly well adapted to 
dairying, hog raising and general farming. 

@ The Lewiston-Clarkston region, with its five and ten acre irrigated 


its free Horticultural School. is very 


@Appies, peaches, cherries, berries, vegetables and grapes bring\ 
remarkable incomes to growers. 

@ Idaho's population increased more than 
100% during the last census decade—' 
yet there is plenty of room for more. 
@The State University at Moscow, a 
State Normal School at Lewiston and 
the State College at Pullman, Washington, 
the offer exceptional educational advantages. 
@ Write today for detailed information 
and particulars about low fares for 
Homeseekers and Sightseers to 

L. J. BRICKER, Gen'l Immigration Agent 
or A. M. CLELAND, Gen'l Pass'r Agent 
Northern Pacific Ry.. ST. PAUL, MINN. 





Northern Pacific Railway 
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Autumn or Spring Setting. 


Some orchards are set in spring, some 
» autumn, some in the moon, and some 
herwise. Be that as it may, the inten- 
on is to have the tree in place where 

is to pass its life and make a record 

r nothing before the season’s growth 
yamences. However, trees for spring 
ften come in late—in fact, much too 
ate ofttimes, and the result means their 
arly and untimely death. Autumn set- 
ing has its objections, and so does spring 
tting. 

Autumn setting is often objected to for 
he reason that the freezing and thawing 
f the winter pulls them up a little, and 
hey set permanently too shallow. The 
1eavy winter winds work the bodies 
round in the mud and spring finds them 
ith a large air hole around them which 
lls with water and freezes, when the 
mperature is cold enough. Rabbits and 
ice often take a hand in the game dur- 
ig the cold, snowy weather. 

Spring setting has the objection of 
ften being too late, or in other words, 
he trees come to the purchaser when the 
eason is too far advanced, the result in 
jlanting being a low per cent of living 
rees the following autumn. 

How then, you say, would you advise 
etting? Buy your trees in autumn, heel 
hem in, preferably in a place where the 
rays of the midday winter’s sun cannot 
strike the bodies lest sum scald may fe- 


sult, and put some netting around them 


so the rabbits and mice cannot molest 
them. 

When the first warm days of spriag 
appear or, in other words, just as soon 
as the ground is dry enough, set your 
trees.—Omer R. Abraham, Indiana. 


—fOg= 


To Prevent Winter Killing of Fruit. 
It is quite common for fruit to be 
winter killed, but much of the damage 
supposed to be done during the winter 
months is really done inthe autumn 
after the trees have shed their leaves. 

If the new growth of wood is heavy, 
having started early in the season and 
formed large fruit buds, and the weather 
in the autumn causes the leaves to fall, 
and there comes another warm spell and 
the sap starts to return to the branches 
of the trees, then the first real dash of 
winter will very often kill the buds that 
were rather forward. 

Trees that are trimmed during the 
summer will make a new growth, and 
the buds will be more backward in this 
growth and when the leaves are shed 
and the sap goes down, it is not so apt 
to be drawn up by a rise in temperature 
as in the more fully matured new 
growths. 

If trees are not dearing fruit, owing 
to either winter or spring killing, it will 
provide an excellent opportunity to trim 
the trees as one may desire. en bear- 
ing fruit most persons hesitate to trim 














as much as is best for future results. 

It is a wise plan to cut out much of 
the tops as this will produce a better 
shaped tree, and one that will bear 
larger fruit, and it will be easier gath- 
ered.—John T. Timmons. 


Storing Sweet Potatoes. 

The roots must be dug carefully, with 
little tearing or breaking of the tubers 
and should be harvested before the vines 
are cut down by a black frost as the 
tubers will then turn black inside and 
decay rapidly. 

When the tubers are cleared from ad- 
hering earth they should be piled in open 
air in the shade where they can cure out 
and dry off well for several days, when 
they may be packed away. 

They may be assorted at this time into 
three classes: Cooking, baking and seed. 
Those kept for seed are small but well 
formed and we always pack in fine, dry 
sand, keeping the roots firm and sound 
for sprouting in the hotbed. 

The first two classes may be jacked 
away in dry sand, dust or fine shavings, 
or cork saw dust from the confectioner’s 
shop. This packing may be used Over 
for many years if carefully stored. 

The main idea being to keep the tubers 
firm and sound, we always pack in some 
material that will pot allow them to heat 
and rot, and store away in a werm, dry, 
well ventilated room where frost can not 
enter.—Geo. W. Brown, Ohio. 
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Vetch as a Cornerstone in Orchard | ®°¢ with a mixture of twenty pounds of 
Building vetch and one bushel of rye an acre on 
5 bis lighter soils. This rye and vetch will 
Continued from page 5 be turned under next spring and the 
jorchard cultivated through the summer 
. oe. ==> | season, and again sowed to vetch and 
: — —— rye in the fall of 1913. 

; And during my recent visit I found 
: s mne or hards, botl yous and many orchardists using vetch as a cover 
‘ I. The soil of many of these orchards crop, and upon inquiry, found that every 
ad been put —_ condition in th frst! one who used vetch as a cover crop in 
instance for planting the trees, Ne had | orchards, praised it in the highest terms 

been kept in fine condition after planting, | po, that purpose. 
The writer, in gathering the experi- 
jences of a large number of users of 
vetch, throughout the civilized world for 
his Vetch Book, was pleased to learn: 


that his great success for so many years 
in using vetch as a cover crop, and as a 


green Mmanuring crop for the restoration 

of worn-out soils, has been also the ex- 

| perienc of so many others, who have 

likewise found that the vetch plant is 

the king of soil-builders or soil-restorers. 

[In the Garden When Frosts Ap- 
proach, 

It is now time to expect frosts more 
or less sev Best get all the vege- 
tables that are to be stored out of harm 
and have sufficient cover at hand for 

ef | plants requiring protection. The grow- 
@2 i ling season is over, though some plants 
ill still be producers if protected from 

i frost 
| Cut off tl growing tons of the tomato 
ines now his will enable the fruit 
that has formed to develop and ripen 
j}much faster. By covering the vines with 
old carpets when frosts come, the yield 
may be prolonged for some time. But 
if you do not care to take the trouble 


of covering the vines each night pick th 
largest specimens of unripe fruit, hand- 
ling them carefully so as not to bruise 





them, and place them in the house to 
ripen. 

Be careful of frosts with dug crops 
|which are drying for storage. A severe 


A single vetch plant. Courtesy of Mich. Bxp. sta| freeze will completely ruin the fruits of 


one’s labors and it will pay to guard 
by the use of the vetch plant. A fey ®sainst this. ,; 
striking instances will be noted: Frosts or even light freezes do not 
Edwin Russell owns one of these sand hurt cabbage for the time being, but tne 
farms, about two miles from Manistee Leads that are to be stored for winter 
which is almost pure raw sand of un-| ‘vill keep better, not being so apt to rot, 
known depth The land was covered | u harvested before severe frosts. 
with an ordinary growth of jack oak} We sometimes keep late sweet corn, 
timber A little more than two vears | With ears still suitable for table use, a 
; PP li nleared a farte aera trans | Week or two after a heavy frost by cut- 
ago Mr. Russell cleared a forty acre tract | ; : : 
; ting the stalks immediately and storing 








stored must be gathered before frosts se- 
vere enough to kill the vines come, else 
they will not keep well. If they are not 
yuite ripe when the season of frosts ar- 
rives, place them where they will be pro- 
tected at night but expose them to the 
sun during the day and they will ripen 
up a great deal in a short time. 

The two main things to guard against 
in storing the vegetables are over-heating 


and rotting. The first will come from 
too high a temperature, and the second 
from too much moisture. A low tem- 
perature is necessary for storing any 
vegetable, but it must be a cool, dry 
air. 

Dry the onions well before storing 


them, and don’t bruise them in handling. 
Cabbage can be stored in pits the same 


as other root crops, covering them with 
about twelve inches of soil. A good 
method of pitting them is to wrap the 


outer leaves of each plant firmly around 


the head and then stand, root end up, 
closely together. When the heads are 
covered the ends of the roots will be 


near the surface and they can be reached 


easily. 

To store sweet potatqw, they must 
first be dried thoroughly, then pack in 
a barrel of dry sand. First line the bar- 


rel on sides and bottom with paper. Then 
place sand an inch deep on the bottom, 
put in a peck of potatoes, then another 
peck of sand, and thus continue until 
the barrel is filled within a few inches 
of the top. An extra covering of sand 
must be placed over the top. Care must 
be taken to have everything perfectly 
dry and the barrel must be set in a dry 
place. Still another satisfactory method 
ot storing these roots is to wrap each 
perfect specimen in paper and then pack 
in small boxes. Sort out the eut and 
bruised potatoes for immediate use. 

There is usually a good market at 
good prices for sweet potatoes for the 
Thanksgiving trade. If you have a sur- 
plus of this crop it may pay you to 
bear this fact in mind. 


Parsnips and salsify are improved by 


freezing and for this reason we prefer 
to leave these roots in the ground all 
winter, digging them as we want them 
for use whenever the weather wiil per- 
mit. Those wanted for use, however, 
when the ground is frozen are dug be- 


fore freezing weather and packed in sand. 

As soon as all fall crops are out of 
the way, burn all trash and clear up the 
varden generally, instead of leavirg the 
decaying vegetables and plants to harbor 
insects. Then the plot of ground can be 
riven a dressing of manure and plowed 
eo that it will be in good shape for busi- 
ness early next spring. 

When yeu plow the garden plot mak: 








Pp) ma nailing abetenne Gane 6 e 
of his land, palling all stumps from same,| ilar shelter.” ‘The ears. ‘Will, uot, Tipen 
following spring the rye was plowed un- woe es remain soft and tendet 
der, it being a very heavy crop. It was|'’,, 4 P F : 
then sowed to clover, and the following | rhe vine of the sweet potato is tender 
fall the lover crop was plowed under | ; - se 
and the land sowed to sand, winter or | jie : 

| The following spring a 

f vetch was on the land in 

t t I r for planting 
| \ ned under and fruit 
pl ted tl forty cres 

rl ird. when the author saw it 
\ t 10, 1912. wv ] tw vear 

; t ; . +} w 
\l And M r da few 

t? t own 

! ! s orel one-half of 

I t ind. 
\ ( ol 

= f loth 

| t \) the 

' ] thor 

\i la | \l I t] I ‘ 
! , if t la s 

ted s Manist T' pon 
- Ww ] ns i a 
ly ! i laid with clay. M \M[er 
building one of the finest or irds | 

he United Stat It cost him fifty 
iT in acre to ir, stump and plow 
land ready for the orchard [wo 

" rgo he had more than on iundred 

res ready for the planting chard | plowing under Vetch in an orchard. 

es. He set the same to ch ipple 
h and pear: and this last spring he/ and it is easily injured by frosts. A light 

t another hundred acres to peach trees | frosting of the leaves will do po harm, 
Ile is now engaged in clearing up an- should a severe freeze catch the vines 

her hundred acres which will be set in| before the crop is dug, early the follow- 
rees xt spring ing 

When the writer visited his. orchard] close to the ground to prevent the frozen 

, Auenst. Mr. Merritt was sowing his|san from passing down to the roots and 


injuring them. The tubers should then 


er crop of vetch and rye, with a mix- ; 
be dug immediately. 


re of five pounds of vetch and one 
sushel of rye an acre on his richest land, 








Photo by courtesy of Horticultural: Dept. 


Mich, Experiment Staticn 
arrangements to turn the flock of chi 

ens into it for a few days to pick up 
the insects which they will find. They 
will thus secure lots of feed and at the 


morning they should be clipped off|same time destroy enemies of your next 


year’s crops.—W. F. Purdue. 


—FOR= 


A poor fence is one of the worst types 


Squashes or pumpkins that are to belof a farm robber. 
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every week from now until February Ist, 1913, for 25 cents—half price 


HE oldest agricultural journal in the world changed hands a year ago. It had been issued for 80 years; 
yet in this last year 60,000 more farmers than ever before have begun to buy it. We offer it to you on 


We will mail you a copy of 


e 


Country Gentleman 


The Oldest Agricultural Journal in the World 


trial for four months for 25 cents—half price. 


THE COUNTRY GENTLEMAN is a national weekly devoted to agriculture as a great business industry. It is 
“the country gentleman” is a man of means, with estates cultivated by 
business farmer. Here the efficient owners of farms do 


the answer toa demand. In Eng 


others. In America today “the country gentleman” is the 
not differ socially or intellectually from the heads of factories or commercial houses. They are business men. 

To help our readers solve scores of problems, both national and local, we spare no expense. We get and 
print up-to-the-minute and down-to-the-ground information and advice. Our experts are men in the field, the 
dairy, the orchard. They write sound common-sense, and they write it clearly. To give you their practical 
experience we spend $75,000 a year. We believe you want the benefit of all this. You can try it for 
seventeen weeks for only 25 cents. This is solely a trial offer—it never will be repeated. 








ODE a 








Women’s Cares, Comforts, Clothes 
and Cooking 


Our departments for women appeal 
directly to the woman in the country. 
They include four regular features, all 
ably written: (1) Practical Talks by a 
country woman of experience on prob- 
lems-of the hired man and hired ¢ irl 
training of children, pin-money, etc. (The 
Country Gentlewoman); (2) Foods and 
Cooking, country dishes, pleasing new 
recipes from East and West—preserving 
and canning; (3) The Rural Home—its 
furnishings and decorations; (4) Sewi 

howto make clothesstylish yet practi 
-embroidery, laces and knitting ideas. 


‘Wiped Out By Fire 
* In New York State alone there were 
$800 farm ‘fires last year. They caused 
a loss of $1,500,000. Most of them could 
have been prevented. Lightning caused 
1800—many of these were preventable. 
We shall print a series of articles on fire 
vention and protection covering (1) 
/hat farm fire losses represent and how 
they threaten the average farmer; (2) 
How to guard against fire; (3) How to 
ut it out if it starts—up-to-date home 
re-fighting apparatus; (4) The best kinds 
of insurance on buildings, crops and live- 
stock impartially compared; (5) Actual 
facts about farmers’ mutual insurance 
companies that have worked. These 
articles will show you in a practical 
way how to strengthen your protection 
against the possible loss of your property 
or profits. 


Besides these we have 
building, the rural school, 


advance of 
letter-box 


life; codperative mark : a regular 
i new inventions; wholesome fiction of —- ife, stories and verse; @ 
a strong editorial page the f. 


Three Regular Weekly Departments, Alone Worth the Subscription Price 


How Are Crops and What 
Are They Worth? 


What crop to grow? When to sell it? 
These questions determine profitson most 
farms. Tae Country GENTLEMAN em- 
ploys a national expert on crop reports to 
write a weekly department on The Crops 
and the Markets, giving the changes in 
prices and the market demands. Also 
there are special articles telling howto put 
each cropon the market in prime condi- 
tion so as to get the maximum price. No 
farmer who reads this department regu- 
larly, andsupplements it with alocalnews- 
paper, can be ignorant of when and how to 
market his croptogetthe greatest returns. 


Here Are Three Important Special Series That Will Appear During These Four Months 


. Good Marketing By Advertising 

Six years ago a farm hand in a West- 
ern State rented some land and grew a 
crop of fine seed grain. Last year he sold 
over $15,000 worth of pure-breed seed 
grains, and is known as one of the seed 
experts of the world. Judicious adver- 
tising did it 


A student in a leading agricultural 
college heard a lecture on advertising. 
He went home and prepared some small 
ads. for produce. In six weeks he sold 
for nearly $1000 goods which might other- 
wise have brought less than $400. The 
methods of these men and a dozen others 
will be told in our series on “Farm Ad- 
vertising.” It covers advertising of pure- 
bred livestock, seed grains, produce, dairy 
products and fruit. Several stockmen 
of national standing will contribute. All 
details explained. 


ent practical articles on poultry, liv 
church, the e, farmers’ clubs and 
building ing the : 


that stands always for the interests 


- enough for 30 crops, you would like to 


the dairy, farm machinery, road 


What is Your Congressman 
Doing? 


The Presidential campaign, the State 
campaigns, involve today many issues of 
direct personal importance to farmers. 
You want a way to follow easily and 
accurately what the politicians are doing. 
That is what the Weekly Congressional 
Calendar in Tae Country GENTLEMAN 
is for. It does it successfully, always 
with an eye for the agricultural in- 
terests. By it you can check up the 
votes of your own representatives in 
congress and legislature on things that 
mean dollars and cents to you. 

























What is Your Money Crop? 


If your farm were big enough, and the 
soil, climate and market conditions varied 


have 30 spate— see foreach. But the 
cost would be toogreat. Most successful 
farming communities center attentionupon 
a single crop adapted to the locality. To 
diversify or combine crops offersgreaterre- 
turns from year to year, but it is necessary 
to have one crop that you may promptly 
convert into cash tomeet runningexpenses. 

Weare printing a series on ‘“The Money 
Crop.” The articles will be written by 
30 experts—on wheat, corn, tobacco, 
cotton, hay, potatoes, pork, beef, milk, 
wool, and so forth. Each article will 
show the essentials in business manage- 
ment, soil, climate and capital, and the 
returns which may be expected. They 
will include personal experiences. 


ts of country community 
t on the scientific 





Oe rome 


You know our other publications, THz 





You will judge for yourself. 


It will never be repeated. 





25 cents). 





SaturDAy EVENING Post. We want you to know THe Country GENTLEMAN. 
The Curtis Publishing Company never gives premiums, bonuses or clubbing offers. 
But it is good business for us to get THE COUNTRY GENTLEMAN into your hands. 


In order to give you a fair chance to see with your own eyes that It is every- 
thing we claim, we will send it to your home until February 1) 1913, for 25 cents. 
his one-half reduction in price is solely a trial offer for new subscribers. 


Fill in and send the coupon opposite (or, if you wish to save the paper Jn 
which this is printed, write us a letter, giving clearly your name and address, 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


—————E—E————————EE 


Sixty thousand more farmers than a year ago are already buying THe Country GENTLEMAN at 5 cents 
a copy, or $1.50 a year, the regular price. If you knew Tae Country GENTLEMAN as they do you would 
be glad to pay that amount and more for your subscription. 








Lapres’' Home Journat and THe 





State 





Town 


CUT OUT—MAIL TODAY 


Tue Country GENTLEMAN, 


Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Enclosed please find 25 cents, stamps or coin, (Cana- 
dian price 40 cents). Please send THe CouNTRY GENTLE- 
MAN tothe address below until February Ist, 1913, 
beginning with the next issue. 


C—O a 
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| eon lude the district school is the best | ored with an alcoholic tincture of fen- 

TT ‘ ’ T jail around I have lived where they /|nel, anise and caraway seed, to which 

LE ERS and CC YMMENTS have these consolidated schools and I[/is added (for American trade) a solu- 

know what I am writing about.—A Tax tion of the sulphate of morphine. There 

) nag ns my “ ae ~~ Copmentetesoue Payer, Mich . is perhaps no other remedial (so-called) 

erities, Tavorabdie and untaveradis. None ¢ Comment:—Does any patron of a con-/agent known that is the sole cause of 
herein expressed by our subsorib re ere necesserewisolidated school know of a case of|sending as many infants to their grave 


views. We do netask you te agree with them or with us. 
We wil! publish as many reasonavie letters as our space 
wl permit. 





Regarding Advertisements 

In regard to your editorial 
Care?” in July issue of Successful 
Farming, I for one warmly congratu- 
late and commend your stand in regard 
to advertisements of the nature imen- 
tioned, to which you have refused ad- 
mittance into your columns. Most as- 
suredly we are pestered and “bunkoed” 


“Do You 


by this element. In my past experience 
I have always found that any firm or 
individual that fails to post his guar- 
antee on back of his goods is the man 
to rigidly avoid. Also the patent medi- 
cine goods have been my aversion. 
Nothing, no matter how strong you 
may ever hit it on the head, would sat- 
isfy my idea. They, with the medical 
quacks, form the most odious knavery 


which lives upon mankind, being a reg- 
ular swarm of maggots, destroying 
manhood and rendering the atmosphere 
repulsive with its stench. The sum total 
is that though you are the temporary 
loser, you are the gainer in estimation 
of your subscribers, who, rest assured, 
appreciate your efforts. No matter 
what the present outlook is, you cer- 
tainly have a “corps” stronger than 
our army and navy combined at your 
beck and call 

The idea of excluding tobacco adver- 
tisements has never been presented in 
the light you have put forth, but nev- 
ertheless 1 does appeal forcibly to us, 


and deserves the commendation of 
every honest citizen—this not that we 
are prejudiced against the “weed” for 
grown-ups, but for mere “toddlings,” 
here we put the ban.—C. C. Pre-Fon- 
taine, Wis. 

* *¢ *@ 


About Consolidated Schools 


I read an article in Successful Farm- 


ing, written by a country mother, on 
the consolidated school. Now | will 
give my opinion, 

The sehool is all right when the 


scholars get there but it is very incon- 





venient and unpleasant for a large part 
of them to get there and it does not 
giv general satisfaction Very few 
farmers, if any, would like to ride one 
hour and a half to get to their work 
ind do that nine months in the year 
They would not do it For those pupils 
who live within a half hour's walk or 
ride it Is a fine thing, but the most of 
them have to ride from one to one and 
a half hours 

The carry-all starts our at even 
o'clock and drives all over the district 
to gather up the pupils and in cold 
weather they are so chilled that they 
don't get warmed up enough to do good 
work until half the forenoon is ! 
in the winter when the roads are drifted 
the carry-all sometimes tips over The 
hildren suffer a good ¢ceal with cold 
feet. The carry-all only ‘waits five min- 
utes for them, and sometimes tte driv- 
r's time does not agree with ‘the pa- 
tron'’s time causing the children to 
wait or get left 

Now these consolidated schools are 
advocated b town professors They 
do not like to teach a district school 
so they get tl farmers of the dif- 
ferent scho districts to join in one 
school, telling them it will save taxes. 
It costs a much to pay a man to 
gather up the pupils in the district and 
take then iway to the consolidated 
school as to pay a teacher, and then it 
throws a good many teachers out of a 


have been to 





school being abandoned for the 
If a system is bad it surely 
live all these years. What 
cost more, if the results are 
no one has any kick. The 
come when we must do away 
with old school methods just as the 
farmers have laid aside the cradle for 
the binder Good roads would make 
consolidated schools more popular, but 
as conditions now exist has any con- 
solidated school been abandoned? Who 
tell’ Let us point out the faults 
consolidation, but let us not be 
to the benefits.—Editor. 


such 
old way? 
could not 
if it does 
worth it 
day has 


can 
of 
blind 


Murder by Statute Law 

Your article in the August number 
“Refined Legalized Murder” is one 
should find its way into the brain 
reformer in this broad land. 
I can think of no other soul destroy- 
ing system that is sapping the vitals 
of humanity so thoroughly as this sys- 
tem of quackery that is being adver- 
tised in nearly every family paper in 
the land, and I am glad that you do 
not use them (quack doctor advertise- 
ments) as part of your income. 

A few years ago the Indiana legis- 
lature had a bill under consideration 
looking to the curbing of this fraud 
but the press of the state made one 
grand howl that it was encroaching on 
their income, and the law making body 
let the bill ‘aie a-borning. 

The same body passed a bill making 
compulsory on all vendors of either 
oods or fertilizers to brand each 
and every package with a_ chemical 
analysis of its contents and yet t.e 
state is paying thousands of dollars to 
a body of men called “members of the 
health department.’ There are over 
1,000 members, all told, of this useful 
(7) body of men, but if they have ever 
published a word in condemnation of 
this fraud I have failed to hear of it, 
and yet one of them said to me priv- 
ately not long ago that one-half of his 


on 
that 
of every 


it 
stock 


practice came as the result of the use 
of the so-called remedies of these 
quacks And more than that we have 
a large number of them actually li- 
ecensed to follow their damnable prac- 
tices under our state laws. Talk about 
raft in bridge building! The people 
are paying to these body murderers 
enough annually to build “an iron 
bridge and gold plate it, over every 
twenty-foot stream in the country. 
Then there is the patent medicine 
graft, a twin brother of the other 
fraud. There is ” a single twenty- 
five cent bottle of patent medicine on 
any druggist’s shel but what can be 


cents by the drug- 
gist himself and even then you have 
no idea whether it will cure or injure 
your disease. How do I know? Be- 
cause I have in my hand the analysis 
of over 100 of the most popular medi- 
cines of the day, and it is wonderful 
how closely they resemble each other, 
notwithstanding that they are often 
recommended for widely different di- 
seases, and in fact some of them do 
not contain a single curative agent. 

I will give you one of seven different 


duplicated for five 


positive cures for catarrh, a disease 
that is said to be incurable. An en- 
tire box of this catarrh remedy con- 


sists of less than one cent’s worth of 
bicarbonate of soda and sells for $1.50 


per box. 
You will notice in the daily press 
that the health departments of our 


large cities are following up our dairy- 





as this one poison. 
is marked with the 


in their first year 
In fact this remedy 


skull and cross bones for the British 
trade. 
I will give you another remedy that 


is the talk of the town and is a head- 
ache remedy that almost kills at sight 
It is made almost exclusively of anti- 
pyrene, a substance derived from coal 
tar, an exceedingly dangerous remedy 
except in the hands of a wise physician 


We hear of deaths from this remedy 
almost daily. 
The analysis of every one of thess 


secret remedies should be blown in the 
bottle whether for man or beast, and 
this would kill the trade in short or- 
der, except with the most foolish of 
virgins whom we could easily spare 
J. A. Miller, Ind. 
- * 
Letter from Highway Commission 

Being a subscriber to your paper and 
also a Highway Commissioner, I beg to 
take issue with the writer of an article 
in your paper entitled, “Your Tax 
Money—Is it Squandered?” He lays 
great stress on the graft of road offi- 
cials and says at the end of his article, 
“Begin by taking the highway funds 
out of the hands of politicians and 
bridge contractors and turn it over to 
road builders.” By road builders I pre- 
sume he means graduated engineers 
What guarantee have the tax payers 
that these road builders won't be 
grafters also? We have a law in Ihi- 
nois taxing automobiles from $4 to $12 
yearly, but instead of putting this 
money back on the roads where it be- 
longs, enough new offices have been 
created to insure that none of this 
money will get back to the grafting 
highway commissioners. I have served 
three years as highway commissioner 
and have met at different times with 
the other commissioners and town 
clerk to let contracts for building 
bridges and for road work and I know 
these contracts have been let to the 
lowest responsible bidder. I think the 
highway commissions are just as hon- 
est a body of men as any other county 
or township official or as any engineer 
or surveyor would be. It looks to me 
as though the high salaried engineer 
and the Automobile Association are 
working together to get the road fund 
in their own hands, the former for a 
nice fat office and the latter to convert 
certain roads between the larger towns 
into pleasure drives for themselves 
while the farmer who happens to live 
on some other road and perhaps pays 
more taxes than the auto owner, wil! 
still have to travel in the mud. While | 
am very much in favor of good roads 
I see no good reason why the farme! 
should be taxed for them and the money 
raised be turned over to some engineer 
or surveyor in the cities to spend and 
not have a thing to say where or how 
it should be spent, How many engin- 
eers would go out in the country and 
build roads at $2 a day, which is what 
a commissioner receives, and how many 
teams could he hire at $8 a day, which 
is the amount paid in most townships? 
We have in our township a good many 
miles of gravel and stone road and most 
of the bridges and culverts are con- 
crete and steel and I defy any engin- 
eer or surveyor to build better at twice 
what they have cost the commissioners 
to build. The farmer should think 
twice before he votes to turn his road 


fund over to a high salaried er att 
i 








way of self support that > 
a good deal of expense and trouble|men for more sanitary condition of to spend.—Ed. Greenlund, R. R. 4, 
> é e+ TO + : Comment: There are competent and 
Atti ne themselves for such work. And|cow stables, until the stable must now lis- 
or sm ildre _ » frescoed and furnished with husk | honest road builders, and there are ¢! 
f mall children to ride so long 1s | be rescoed an d orvis- 
very tiresome and by the time they mattresses for the cows to sleep on. honest and incompetent roa rm t? 
get back home it makes a long day for| All this on account of the large mor- ors. $2 a day is a big temptation ia 
then tality of infants; but if you will enter |!atter class to make a little on the ~o 
The district schools are all right. | the homes | whe -e this milk is sold you |The idea of having a competent eng is 
It does not cost any more to pay aj will find in nine houses out of ten ajeer is to work out a scheme of — 
t er to teach one scholar than it| bottle containing about one and three- |80 that it will not be patch work, ead 
d fort When you look the mat-|fourth ounces of a mixture kept onj|roads just here and there with -< 
ter all over the hurry to get the chil-| hand to keep the baby quiet while the |roads between, This question needs = 
iren ready in the morning and the|mother takes an afternoon nap or ajhelp of everybody who doesn’t like 
lor rid ind compare that with get-| gossip with Mrs. Grundy. The mix-|mud roads. Above all, it needs honest 
t the district school, you will|ture is as follows:—Sugar syrup, flav- | supervision.—Editor. 
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Winter Protection for Straw- 


berry Plants. 
Continued from page 25 
expense incurred in providing ample win- 
ter protection. 


The question of materials we consider 


to be of minor importance. In general, 
the material should be coarse in nature 
that air may have access to the plants. 
The grower should also guard against 
foul seed in the material, so far as is 
possible. Seeds of grain, gYrass, and 
weeds will, when applied in the mulch, 
cause no end of annoyance and expense, 
or damage to the crop. In the course 
of our experience, the writer has used 
almost every sort of mulch imaginable. 
Marsh hay makes one of the best mate- 
rials. It is coarse, thus admitting air 
to the plants, and it is free from weed 
seed. But this material is not always 
obtainable. Forest leaves make an ex- 
cellent strawberry mulch, but must be 
held in place with some heavier material. 


Corn stalks make one of the best mate-| 


rials for mulching, that is, when the 


grain is sown thickly, and cut before it) 


gets far along in the tassel. An im- 
mense amount of this material may be 
produced on an acre and, taking every- 
thing into consideration, this material 
does not make so costly a mulch as might 
at first appear. 

The work of mulching should not be 
done while the ground is so soft as to 
be punched up by the team and wagon. 
With ground in this condition it is much 


: , , j 
better to wait until the ground is frozen 
sufficiently to bear the weight of both 
wagon and team. tut this work should | 


be done at the first opportunity —M, N- 
Edgerton, Mich. 
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Aute Monogram Free 

Any farmer reader of Successful 
Farming who owns an automobile can 
secure a neat brass monogram of his 
initials to fasten on his machine if he 
will send his name and address and 
the make of his machine, date of pur- 
chase and price paid to the Good Roads 
Editor of Successful Farming, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 


Comfort Bag for Baby. 

With the coming of colder weather 
there are apt to be chilly mornings and 
frosty evenings when baby “catches” cold 
despite our best efforts in her behalf. - It 
is yet too warm for flannel underwear 
and if we depend upon slipping on a coat 
we find that her feet and hands are still 
cold. 

When the first chill October morning 
comes make a comfort bag by taking a 
yard of double faced eiderdown and hem- 
ming one side back three inches from 
the edge. On the other side run a tuck 
the same width as the hem and fold 
ver so that the tucks meet down the 
center front. Sew the bottom straight 
across and at the top sew from each 
edge leaving plenty of room for the neck. 
Bind this with ribbon leaving each end 
long enough to tie when the garment is 
in place. 

The uses of this comfort bag are many 
and it takes only an instant to slip 
Miss Baby into it. Perhaps you step out 
upon the porch and must take her with 
you or leave her to .cry. Perhaps she 
wakens just as you are preparing break- 
fast and you must take her downstairs, 
vet have not time to put on a warm 
dress. It might even become necessary 
to run into a neighbor’s and the mother 
who leaves her baby alone in the house 
even for a few minutes is always taking 
an undesirable risk. In the comfort bag 
she is bound to be warm and cozy and) 
while she may sometimes object to hav-| 
ng her hands thus imprisoned the aver- | 
ge baby seems to enjoy the novelty of 
the warm yet roomy garment—L. M 
rhornton, N. Y. 
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Artist’s Proof 


The original drawing from which this cover was 
made costs more than your two best cows are worth. 
It is a genuine work of art and would be an ornament 
to the finest home in the land. We have had one 
thousand artist’s proofs made on exceptionally fine 
paper and without any lettering. They are suitable 
for framing, size 8 inches by 12 inches. 


You cannot buy any original or print in any of the 
art stores that will be more beautiful or more worthy 
of a place on the walls of your home. [Each one is 
beautifully printed in two colorsand they are far more 
beautiful than this cover is because they are printed 
on so much better and heavier paper and with the 
greatest care. 


You can get one for yourself and one for each of 
your friends by sending us a new or renewal subscrip- 
tion for three years at fifty cents for each picture you 
desire besides your own. 


Whether you send one or more than one sub- 
scription, we will send you one of these beautiful works 
of art for yourself and one for each friend whose 
subscription you send. 


If you send one subscription for three years at 
50 cents, we will send a picture to you and one to 
your friend whose subscription you send. If you send 
two or more we will send one picture to you and one 
to each of your friends whose subscriptions you send. 
Subscriptions should be in our hands by Nov. 15th, to 
take advantage of this special offer. 


Successful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa 











tiens. The Photes of the Presidential Candidates shown on these Fobs are excellent. 
SHOW YOUR COLORS 


sible in this great campaign. 
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and will not tarnish. 
ORDER AT ONCE 
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Watch Fobs FREE 


These are Full Size, High-Grade Fobs, about three times as large as shown in the illustre- 





Y OU realize that the result of the election in November means much to the American farmer. Let 

the wor!d know where you stand. Every person has an influence on every question, even though 
he show little activity. The mere fact that you are supporting a certain candidate will, if your pref- 
erence be known, influence certain of your friends and acquaintances to vote with you. You owe it 
to yourself and to the man or party whose cause you espouse, to assert yourself as strongly as pos- 


Fob Offer No. 1—Send me on® 
yearly subscription to Successful 

We are compelled to limit this effer to North and Farming new or renewal, at Sc 
South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, Oklahoma, Missouri, | “®4 I will send you prepaid your 
Minnesota, Wisconsin, Michigan, Obio, Indizna | (71 cg0r tne threo fons shown in 
lowa, Minn ' POnSIM, 5 gan, ©, Endicna | this advertisement. This subscrip- 


and Illinois. tion may be your own or for some 


Fob Offer No. 2—Send me a club 
of four or more yearly subscribers 
to Successful Farming at 25c each, 
new or renewal, and I will send 
each of your subscribers their 
choice of fobs. You may keep 
10c out of 2c you collectas your 
commission, sending me l5c for 
each subscription. I will send you 
your choice of fobs in addition to 


Special Watch Offer—Send me 
ten yearly subscriptions to Suc- 
cessful Farming, new or renewal, 
and I will send each subscriber his 
choice of fobs and send you a guar- 
anteed Overland Watch and your 
choice of fobs as pay_for your 
work. Every Overland Watch we 
send out has been run and regu- 
lated at the factory for six days. 
The case of the watch is nickeled 











I'll Fill Your Order as Seon as 
Received 






£. 7. Meredith, Pub. 
Successful Farming, 
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Plans No, 85. 
many le moderate 
ody all the onvenieagces and nicety 
planning and designing of this 
Che house i irtist in every 
the word 
The 
with a 
On the 
planned 
other room, 
isolated from 
nouse The 


cost em- 
of 


mes of 
’ 


sense of 


stained, 


base 


shingles 
shingle roof and stone 
first floor all the rooms are 
as to be easy of access from any 


exterior is 


so 


the service portion is entirely 
the 
parlor 


of the 
bay 


port ion 
its large 


living 
with 


home. 





window and open fireplace is the room 
of the house. 


The second floor contains three large 


well lighted bedrooms with bath and stair | 


hall. The attic is unfinished, a cellar 
under the entire living portion of house. 

At average prevailing price the cost 
of this house is estimated at $3,454 com- 
plete. 

Complete working plans, 
specifications may be obtained of 
house for the sum of $2.50. 


details and 
this 
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Autumn Care of the Azalea. 
Before frost comes sufficient to kill 
liage on tender plants in the open, the| 

azalea, which has been set out in the 

n with the large pot buried in the 

earth for the plant to make new growth, 
should be carefully lifted, pot aad all, 
the earth removed from the outside of 
the pot, and surplus roots that have 
forced their way through the opening in 
the bottom of the pot removed. The plant 
should be taken to a moderately well 
lighted cool room in the dwelling, or 
inte a basement where the light and air 
is good and there is no furnace to in- 
crease the heat It should be eared for 
by watering regularly, not permitting the 
earth in the pot to become bone dry, 





five 
six weeks have passed, and then it should 
be brought into a little warmer, and pos- 


and not too wet, until at least or 


sibly more lighted quarters, where the 
feeding of liquid manure from either 
sheep or cow manure, or both, should be- 
gin, and be kept up until the plant is in 
its first bloom. The buds, and the wood 
just prior to the formation of the buds, 
require continual feeding. Once a week 
at first, increased to twice and three 
times a week, will produce a more bril- 
liant display of bloom. 


This fertilization should be instead of 
watering. not give it all the soil will 
hold, but enough to keep the earth moist. 

and you will have success with your 
azalea.—John T. Timmons. 
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‘By using 
Certain-teed 


Rubber Shingles, 


Why use the old style ex- 
pensive wooden shingle, 
slate or tile, when you can 
get a better shingle for Jess money. 


Certain-teed Rubber Shingles 


Guaranteed 15 years 
Theseare a beautiful gray in color, similar 
in tone to slate— give 
your home acomfortable, 
cozy appearance — espe- 
cially recommended } 
where handsome effect is 
desired, 


See your local dealer— 
he will quote you attract- 
ive prices—be sure the 
Certain- feed label is oneach 

roll and bundle— 
it’s for your 
protection. 
Write to-day 
=. this valu- 
No. Bs 
Furnished in rolls 
as well as shine 
gles. 


GENERAL ROOFING MFG., co. 


World's Largest Roofing Manufacturers. 


York, Pe. Marseilies, ii. East St. Louis, ili. 
Minneapolis San Francisco 








Less 


























Roof Your Building With 


Edwards ~REO" 





fle Freight! No Repairs! No Painting! 
fe Labor Cost! No Extras of Any Kind! 
Write for Low Prices! 


A genuine “REO” Steel Shingle roof at the 
bare > To of factory making, plus one small 
ro 
Pond roof dimensions and get low price on com- 
pleted job. You will be amazed at how cheaply, 
easily and quickly you can have a No. 1 roof. 


Outwear Four Ordinary Roofs 


Edwards **REO” Steel Shingles far outwear best 
cedar shingles, corrugated iron or composition pa- 
r roofing. The Edwards **Tightcote’’ process of 
lvanizing and the Edwards Interlocking Device 
io the tri ok, They multiply the life of a roof by 
four. And remember, no freight to pay, no extra 
materials to buy, no workmen to hire, no tools to 
borrow. Just nail" “REO” Shingles on surgolt atch 
a hammer—right over sheathing or ol 


Our $10,000 Guarantee Against Lightning 


Edwards *“REO’’ Stee! Shingles are not only rust-proof, 
rot-proof and weather-proof, but are also fire- 
proof. You gets signed guarantee against loss by light- 
ning backed by $10,000 bond. We oe guarantee safe, 
prompt deliveries any place in the U.S. 


Postal Brings Catalog and Factory Prices 


Don't buy roofing material of ANY kind till 
you've had our Factory Prices and Catalog, 
which explains our famous ‘‘Tightcote’’ Process. A postal 
bringsall. Giveroof dimensionsif you can, Butif you can't, 
send postal anyway for Prices and Catalog 1 (4) 


THE EDWARDS MANUFACTURING CO. 
\ 1006-1066,ock Street, CINCINNATI, OHIO 











Read the advertisements in Suc- 
cessful Farming. 
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Autumn Sown Lettuce. 


We all like early lettuce. Seed is 
cheap, and it requires but little labor to} 
sow a bed in November or December in 
gome protected spot in the garden, or out 
in the raspberry patch, or along some 
fence row, where the soil is good. If it 
should turn out tobe a rather open win- 
er, and the variety is a hardy one, there 
s no reason why we should not have fine 
arly lettuce next spring. 

Many persons in the middle and south- 
smn states sow lettuce every fall, and 

arly always have a paying crop the| 

xt spring. 

It requires no protection, 
yhen there is mild weather in January 
February, it can be cut and used 
yne of the very best varieties for au 
umn sowing is the sort known :as: the | 
tiack Seeded Simpson. It is well adapted | 


and often 


outdoor growing in rather old 
ather,, and I am satisfied it will pay 
try a little of it—John T. Timmons, 
io. 
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Planting Onions in Autumn. 

In October or November, or just 4s 
e as the soil can be properly prepared, 
s an excellent idea to plant onion sets 
r early spring onions. 

The soil should be light and rich, and 
paded to a depth of at least ten inches, 
and thoroughly pulverized. If rather | 
hin, it can be fertilized by spading in a 
iberal allowance of well rotted manure. 

The onion sets should be placed in the 
oil late enough to insure little or no 
erowth in autumn, and early enough to 
work the soil before it is frozen. 

The rows should be eight or ten inches 
ersons put two in a place, as crowding 
joes not prevent the early growth in the 

spring. The onions should be set at least 
wo or three inches deep, and the soil 
irmed lightly over them. 

A liberal coating of manure over this 
planted onion bed will assist in protect- 
ng the sets, and will insure a rapid and | 
ery early growth in the spring. 

Onions grown in this manner will be 
eady for use in from two to three weeks 
voner than the spring planted onions. 

Some persons advise covering several 
aches deep with coarse manure, and its 

moval in the spring before the onion 
os appear.—John T. Timmons, Ohio 


Tree Protector. 
}rease or rub your apple trees with 


esh meat or lard in the fal) and the 
abbits will never gnaw them. We use 
his remedy every winter iti 50 
ach less trouble than wrapping ‘hem 


Mrs. Minnie Pierce. 
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*reparing for Radishes Next Spring, 
In many sections the great difficulty ix 
adish growing is the presence f flesh 
yvorms in the radish, which renders the 
getable, almost, worthless... p.gome, lp- 
alities thisspest is so bad it is.impogsible 

grow a radish fit for anything. 

Spade up the earth in October or No- 
smber, after spreading salt over the sur- 
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Whole Business Section 


A 








In the city of 
Coshocton, Ohio, practically every 


of Town Roofed witl 









good business block and factory erected or re-roofed 


roofing. 


_. J-M Asbestos Roofing is suitable for all types of buildings. 
will fill your order if your dealer does not sell it, 


' within the last 15 years is covered with J-M Asbestos Roofing. “4 
’ The Meek Co.—with about 4 acres of roof space—has covered all its 
buildings with J-M Asbestos Roofing. 
Co., with nearly 3 acres of roof, and the H. D. Beach Co., with nearly 2 
acres of roof. Likewise, the Pope-Gosser China Co., Coshocton Brick Co., 
Coshocton Glove & Garment Co., Hunt-Crawford Corrugated Paper Co., 
Hay Huston Axle Co., Coshocton Ice & Cold Storage Co., Novelty Adver- 
tising Co., and others too numerous to mention. 

Could we induce such shrewd business men as the heads of these 
mammoth manufacturing plants to use J-M Asbestos Roofing if it had not 
given their next-door neighbors entire satisfaction? 

The business men of Coshocton, as well as in all parts of the country, 
have been so unanimous in adopting this ready-to-lay stone (asbestos) roof- 
ing, because we have proved to them, as we can also prove to you, that it is 
absolutely fire-proof; that it contains nothing that can rot, melt, crack or 
deteriorate with age; and that, because of its long life and the fact that it 
never needs coating or repairs, tf costs less per year of service than any 


So has the James B, Clow & Sons 


Our nearest Branch EY 
Write today for Booklet No, 1666 


which tells all about the advantages of this roofing over other kinds, 
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to slip. 





ce to the extent that one pound be used 
every square yard or less. 


to 


E 
Bent WINDROW BALING, 
dles 


ns per hour. 


2% to 
| roller eis drive—no beits 


clutch sprocket om 
instantly. 


press. Can startor stop press 


ge Make a Full Line of Hay Presses— 
pm A or wood frame preases—big 
and email] ~ 


. Balers make 4 


profits are made baling hay. 
SANDWICH MANUFACTURING CO, 148 Main St, Sandwich, Ill. Branenes 





Box 148, Kansas 


City, Mc. 
Box 148, Council Bivte lows 





Pulverize well and then sprinkle about! 
he same amount of salt on the surface, 
id add a liberal quantity of lime and 
od ashes. Rake this in to a depth of 
wo inches, and add to the surface a 
retty liberal coating of wood ashes, and 
uring the winter throw some poultry 
1anure on the bed. 

As soon as spring will permit, spade, 
* if the earth seems light, rake it thor- 
ighly, stirring the soil to a depth of 
uur or five inches and sow the seed. 
The treatment should insure a crop of 
he finest radishes it is possible to ob- 
ain. A teaspoon of saltpetre dissolved 
n a gallon of water and used to sprinkle 
he growing crop is good too.—John T. 
immons. 
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mented 3 


ears before perfecting this all season 
ullt on our famous wrought iron gear. 





w fs nly @ little more than ordinary buggy. Oli 
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Pheips, 
Carriage Mfg. Co. 
Columbus, Ohie 






our and four plate springs—so' 
and comfortable spring cushion and spring back. 
Beautifully painted—elegantiy upholstered. 


Closed Up Is Cold, Wind, Storm-Proof 
Up In a Second, Sunshine 
In From 4 Sides—No Jar, No Rattle 


’ 178-page beautifully illustrated 

Free Book—275 photographs showing over 

125 different styles of Auto-Seat Buggies, Surreys 

Runabouts, Carriages. Phaetons, Spring Wagons 

and full line of harness. Book sh 

cut your buggy price almost in half. Write today to 
H.C. 
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aPhelps’ Great Storm Buggy 


For Winter or Summer—Guaranteed for 2 Years 


Rides extremely easy—runs lightly. Phelps experi: 


Costs $40.00 Lese 
Than Any Other 
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The advertising pages of Successful Farming will help you to get the | 


| most value for your money. 
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The Septic Tank for Farm 
Sanitation 
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very many years ago the subject should read, and may have for the ask- 
of sanitation was considered a fit topic|ing). “Nothing is more important to the 
for old maids, cranks and others who farmer than good health. ood health 
had nothing better to do. Busy folks|cannot be preserved if the sanitary con- 
had no time for such foolishness. Farm-j|ditions of the farm are bad. Among the 
ers, least of all, gave the subject any|worst conditions ever to be found about 
thought or attention. That is why there/any home is a soil that has become pol- 
were, and still remain, so many unsani-| luted with excrement from the buman 
tary farm homes. That is why there is} body.” 
so 0 sickness in the country—out in if the farm house has a regularly ap- 
e, open country, where good health| pointed bath room, this will very likely 
s ld always prevail. Forty or fifty, or|be found a convenient location for the 
even twenty-five years ago, when many/jtoilet. If not convenient, then a closet 
ve farms and homesteads were new,|near the bedrooms, and which affords 2 
r ition probably did not demand so|chance for making the drain pipe con- 
attention The soil on these was| nections easily, should be selected. It 
ean and pure, but the years of accumu-| needs to be on the side of the house 
m. of seattered waste and litter, have| nearest the spot where the septic tank 
ted the soil till it is a barbor for| will be placed, as this will lessen the 
‘ use reeding place for dangerous|amount of connecting pipe needed. 
g nd the starting place of sick- All flush toilets are made to rest on 
t death the floor, being held in place by screw 
: lugs, and connecting directly to the drain 
tHE SEPTIC TANK ; ? : . J. 
or waste pipe, a tight fit being secured | 
\ ngle yult ptic tank, built of|by putty filling. Any farmer can set up 
concrete, in isily yustructed by| 
ar farmer, or farmer's son, and in con- 
I n with a up sewel ystem, costs 
f dollars. Such a system 1s ab- 
s ely sanitary, and for this reason 
me, aside trom mvenience, is Ol 
i le worth as a preventive of dis 
ease and possibl death Farmers are 
ginning to realiz the value ft eon 
for building purposes on the farm 
s an everlasting material, and though 
lks, floors, feeding troughs and tanks 
] it ma vst a little more, they : , 
A the cheap n the long run Now 
v e the farmer is building concrete Concrete Septic Tank 
juipment for his barns, stables and), toilet and reservoir, but the assistance 
ird e should take the time by all! of @ plumber will be needed in fitting the 
nt » construct a septic tank oF sani-| waste pipe and vent pipe. It is not nec- 
ar} vy \ septic tank, amp!) large essary to build the septic tank a great 
for farm home, can be Sullt for &/ distance from the house, but it is essen- 
‘ Oo materiais-—cement, sand and/tial that the drain pipe joints be made | 
gravel—of only eight or ten dollars If tight with a filling of cement to prevent | 
the farmer can find sand and gravel Of |jeakage and consequent soil pollution. 
his own, and has only the cement to! Glazed tile can be used if these precau- 
the total cost of material will not} tions are followed, though iron waste | 
five dollars. In addition to this} pine is needed from the toilet to the out-| 
mple sewer system will be needed, side of the house Set all pipe below | 
necting the toilet with the tank, and | fr st line. 
| ling some means of flushing The accompanying sketch illustrates a} 
If the farm house is provided with|single yault septic tank that the writer | 
piped water under pressure, even as loW| helped construct for a country home. To| 
as ten or twel pounds to the square} pbyild this, a hole five feet square on | 
I ptic tank should be used Altop and six feet deep was first excavat ed. 
“I toilet, 1 se 1 can be pur-| Then a false wall of boards was built 
based complete for a few dollars. The] y»~ inside, six inches from -the dirt wall 
aste and drain pij vent pipe and/of the excavation. This was merely a 
few other things required to connect the| retaining wall for the raw concrete. The 
and tank, will cost from five to} latter was mixed in the proportion of! 
seven dolla Th ole equipment canj|one part cement, two parts sand, and | 
lat a cost not to exc ed twenty-| three parts gravel, poured in and tamped | 
mar wrovided tl farmer do°s|down. When dry or firmly set, the boards | 
t of the labor himself | were removed, leaving a six-inch solid} 
lhe money cost is but a trifle, when| wall of cement. Then a six-inch floor | 
ilue of this system, from aj} was laid, the cement being merely poured 
standpoint of ynvenience ind = good/in, leveled off and tamped to this depth. 
health, is fully considered As is stated} As a final finish, a thin coating of pure 
in the preface to Farm rs Bulletin Num Smee was rubbed on the interior. To 
ber 463, on “The Sanitary Privy.” (a|provide for the intake and outlet drains, 
bullet by the way, that every farme ry Continued on page 79 


éautiful flower bed hides from view the s 





otic tank. The flowers are irrigated from the tan 
ear rs closes to the house than it really is. sani. 





Avoid roofings that 
crack like old shoes, 
because— 
the oils of their pores 
dry-out after short 
exposure to sun and 
air, and leave the 
roofing lifeless and 
leaky. Get the per- 
manent roofing— 


The natural als of 
a L : ke as- 
phalt are lasting 
stored in it. That's 
the difference be- 
tween natural and ar- 
tificial. 

They keep Genasco 
pliable—always 
ready to resist every 
condition of weather 
that attacks it. 

Put Genasco on the 
roof of all your farm- 
buildings, and forget 
= or smooth surface. Sev- 
eral weights. In handy rolls. Ready 
yal -f-g 
Write us for the helpful Good Roof 


Guide Book and 
sample—free. 

The Kant-leak 
Kleet, for smooth- 
surface roofings, 
makes seams water- 
tight without ce- 
ment, and prevents 
nail-leaks. 


The Barber Asphalt Paving Company 


Largest producers of asphalt, and largest 
manufacturers of ready roofing in the world. 
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9 CORDS IN 1O HOURS 
Pate - 


BY ONE MAN. It’s KIVG OF THE WOODS, Saves money ané 
——— ~ Ad for FREE —~ “wy! a B77 a low - 











Ind. 





Mention Successful Farming whet 
writing to advertisers. 
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The Pleasing Side of the Situation 
Continued from page 46 

You men are the ones who own the 
oulk of the land—and although a down- 
town city lot m Chicago, New York or 
several other large American municipali- 
ties, might bring twenty times as much 
as your farm, it wouldn't produce any 
more potatoes. Let that sink in! It is 
the output of the edibles that counts) 
down deep. That is the foundation 
stone—and when they have all had their 
fun, they will find that the farmer is the 
gentleman who still sits in the game 
with an ace-high, straight flush—and by 
the ethics ox poker, that beats any of 
he other hands. 

And no matter what else life is, it is 


, 1912 










2 big game. 


It is interesting to wonder 


what the turn of the 


next card will be. 


But think of it the way you play it— 
and the way it is played in the cities. 
The next card with them may mean the 
tise or fall of a stock—based on fictitious 
value. It may mean tomorrow's food— 
w next month’s rent. With you, it im- 
glies rain or shine—frost or continued 
varm weather. 


Mr. and Mrs. American Farmer, you 
stand for real America. Now and thea 
we are told that the real American 


spirit has gone to sleep. Maybe it has 
n a whole lot of places—but on the 
arm the American ideals stil] run high 
—and they form a sort of balance wheel 
or the great machinery of government. 

The opinions of people may count 
some—and let us grant that they do— 
mut it is the actual performance that 
ounts most of all. It is the way indi- 
viduals think and live that helps even up 
he average. The members of your fam- 
iy are very close and dear to you—and 
hey are good to have around. You may 
juarrel about your aunts and uncles and 
ousins once in a while—but then, who 


Joesn’t? That’s something different. We 
vave a license to make remarks about 
hem—and they about us—but at the 


ext wedding or funeral, we are all on 
iand, with well wishes or weeps, bury- 
ng the hatchet and forgetting and for- 
ziving—sometimes for as much as @& 
veek at a stretch! 

Don’t ever permit anybody to hand you 
a line of talk, verbally or in print, that 
vill make you feel sorry for yourself. 
t isn’t any good way, to start with, and 
t isn’t so, to end with 


On the level, you have all the kings 
and queens (and other face cards) 
yacked clear off the boards. Nobody is 


unting you with a dynamite bomb to 
eparate you from the earth. No one is 
iccusing you of operating a trust. No- 
ody is fining you twenty-nine million, 
ind some odd dollars (may heaven grani 
is the odd ones!)—just to make a show- 
ng in court records. 

Perhaps you are not creating any par- 


icular excitement in the world, but just 
ay to that bet—and you win. It’s a lot 


nore fun living and enjoying life than 
t is to be famous— and miserable. 

The next time you hitch up the bay 
nare and drive out in the joyous cool of 
the eventide, just cross your fingers and 
knock on wood, and tell yourself how 
appy you are. 

Maybe it’s a simple kind of happiness 
-but the thoughts you think are mostly 
wholesome, and the life you lead isn't 
keeping the grand jury working over- 
time, 

Just go around and shake hands with 
the other members of the family and ad- 
mit that it’s coming your way—because 
t is—and this little line of talk wasn’t 
hought out all at once It has been 
germinating through a: long list of inti- 
mate acquaintances with the other side 
f life, where it is a case of “diamon¢d- 

t-diamond”—and “dog-eat-dog” 

And, incidentally, here’s looking at you 
and predicting a continuation of twenty- 
four-karat luck, which is always the run- 
oing mate of health. 

And, also, here’s hoping that you don’t 
get your wires grounded, and fancy that 
you are playing the snare drum, or the 
bull-fiddle, in life’s orchestra because 
you’re there, good and strong, with the 
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When the 
Field Work 
is Over 


and on rainy days, the farm that is 
equipped with an efficient assortment of 
tools sees much waste time made valuable. 


repairs to machinery, buildings 


Improvements and 
and wagons, together with num- 


oe does of work in the woods become easy and profitable 


DISSTON 


SAWS TOOLS FILES 


Sold by all Progressive Hardware Dealers 
embrace many varieties especially adapted to farm use. Our book, "Disston 
Saws and Tools for the Farm", describes these. Its pages are filled with 
valuable suggestions on proper tool selection, as well as much information 
regarding the right care of tools. 


Simply write for the “Disston Farm Tool 
Book”, and it will be sent free by return mail. 
** There is no substitate for a DISSTON.”’ 


HENRY DISSTON & SONS, Incorporated 
Keystone Saw, Tool Steel & File Works 
P. O. Box 01537 PHILADELPHIA, PA 


1OUL 


JOC 
JOC 
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*2*. ol he Key to Easy Doors 


\ Tommy : When the latch won’t latch or the door won’t swing 
without a Sw Home O1. When clocks take 
an hour off and everything works under protest —use 



























Made by the 
LIQUID VENEER 
People 
Fine for every purpose inside and outside the home. 
Dandy for ion | ernie gd oor guns. Ea for ae 1 and 
pm pees rust ion e oer thing for cleaning 
and polishing metal. The all aang oil for the home, farm, T ial 
boat, camp, store, office and fac bottles. Money i 
beck if not delist hted. Write tabey: fos trial bottle and 
learn what a different oil it is. Bottle 
BUFFALO SPECIALTY COMPANY, 
$31) Liquid Veneer Building Buffalo, N. ¥. Free 





Sassanid Farming’s guarantee applies to every advertis. 
erin the paper whether you buy of your dealer or direct. 
Your perenne to <orsameeey F arming is an insurance 





real cornet solo. 





policy ag unfair treatr 






























Mrs. F. H. Waters, Editor 


A Country Gentleman's Home. 
I am not a country gentleman’s wife. 


Fate willed otherwise; but for years I 
have been a close observer of country 
gentlemen, their wives and their homes. 


When I first began to study homes and 


their fmprovement some twenty years 
ago, I pitied the woman who lived on 
the farm. To me it seemed she was an 


outcast, and no matter how hard she 
struggled she simply could not evolve a 
comfortable, convenient home. 

Today her place is changed. She can 
have with a small outlay of brains and 
money, the most sanitary, comfortable. 
convenient home in existence. I wonder, 
have I changed, has she changed, or what 


is the solution of the riddle? I suspect 
when we analyse the question we will 
discover it is the country gentleman who 


has changed. 

Time was when farming work 
ing from “aylight, or before, until dark, 
The barns and stock were bet- 


meant 


or after. 

ter cared for than the house and chil- 
dren, but such is not the case today 
The country gentleman has discovered 
that time and money spent on the home 
returns an hundred fold. He builds at- 
tractive, convenient homes He equips 


them with sensible, labor-saving devices 
He sends his sons and daughters not 
only to country school, but the college 
as well. 
who lives in country 
sane—,the happiest life qn earth. 


Good Thin 


+> 


He has discovered that the man 
the 


the lives most 











Beef Loaf Three pounds of beef, one 
pound of pork, ground fine. Add three 
well beaten eggs, one cup bread crumbs, 
Mix well, 


salt and penver to taste. 

shape into a loaf, place in a_ well 
greased pan and bake in a moderate 
oven. 

Onion Salad. Remove skins from 


twelve white onions, slice thin and cover 
one-half 


with the following dressing: 
cup sour cream, one-third cup vinegar, 
three tablespoons sugar, yolk two eggs, 


one teaspoon celery salt, pepper and salt 
to taste. Cook over hot water until mix- 


ture thickens. Pour over onions. 
Delicious Corn Bread. Beat one egg 
until light, add one cup of sour milk, 


one teaspoon soda, one tablespoon sugar, 
one tablespoon butter, one-half teaspoon 
salt, and meal to make a thin batter. 
Bake in a shallow tin in a quick oven.— 
Mrs. J. Immelt, 

RREAKFAST DISHES FROM LEFT OVERS, 

Hominy Croquettes. To one cup of 
cold boiled hominy add a teaspoon of 
melted butter, one-fourth teaspoon salt, 
and one egg. Stir until smooth, shape 
into balls; roll in flour and set in a 
cool mlace over night. Next morning fry 
as griddle cakes. 


Oatmeal Cakes. Wse the oatmeal left 


from the last breakfast and an equal 
amount of drv_ bread soaked over night 
in sour milk. To one quart of this mix- 
ture add two well beaten eggs, one- 
fourth teasnoon salt, one teaspoon soda, 
and flour enough to make a thin batter. 


Cook on a well greased griddle. 
Ham Toast. To two cups finely 
chopped cold ham add two eggs, one- 


fourth cup of cream, a dash of pepper 


and ne of mustard. Heat until the mix- 
ture thickens and spread on bnttered 
toast.—..rs. Elizaheth Murray. Ind. 
Pillon. One chicken, one large onion, 
two cups cooked rice, two tablespoons 
1-7 a» huttan tun tahleenannse flour. 








Prepare the chicken as for frying, flour- 
ine it. Into a sauce pan put the fat, 
when melted add the flour and allow it 
to brown. Add the chicken and cook 
until brown then fill the pan one-fourth 
full of water, add the onion, salt and 
papper. One cup of rice (this will make 
two cups of cooked rice) should be 
added when the chicken is almost tender. 
Set on the back of the stove and simmer 
gently until the chicken is tender, about 
three hours.—Mrs, L. Travis. 


—FO ge 
Our Reading Club. 


Our neighborhood is thinly settled, but 
we farmers’ wives, all of us busy house- 
keepers and mothers, have a reading club. 
Gur club has no officers, no set rules, no 
but it is a genuine boon to us. 
Each of us subscribes for a different lot 
as papers and magazines—just as many as 
we can afford, and sometimes when our 
funds are very low, we join forces to 
subscribe for one not on our list. When 
one has finished with her particular lot 
of reading, she passes it on to another 
and so on until it has gone the rounds. 
The editorials or other articles that im- 
rress us as being very helpful are marked 
for the benefit of the other readers. 
Often in busy seasons, or when the roads 
are very bad, we do not see each other 
for weeks together, but when we meet 
it is such a pleasure to discuss the things 
we have read. Sometimes several of us 
meet at the home of another, and while 
we drink a cup of tea or coffee we talk 
over things we have learned in reading, 
and never a hint of gossip or a breath of 
scandal enters into the conversation. Nor 
do we confine the discussion to the mem- 
bers of the club alone. We talk to our 
home circle about it. The husbands and 
children are interested in it and enjoy 
the club as much as we do. This has 
not only given us a feeling of bond and 
unity, but has been a great benefit be- 
sides, as much reading stores the mind 
with pleasant thoughts, and gives a cul- 
ture to character that nothing else will.— 
Mrs. D. H. Rust, La. 


\@>B00K REVIEWS! 


First Lessong in Food and Diet.—P.. H 
Richards, 30 cents. Cloth. Intended to 
be used by clubs and schools. Arranged 
in lessons. Covers—Food for the Child 
™ e School Lunch. What Shall the Fam 
ily Eat, Principles on which Bills of 
bare are Made. Gives a list of refer- 
ences for use of teacher or club. The 
lessons are plain, scientific and sug- 
gestive. It is a concise and excelleuat 
manual. 


due Ss; 








Food Materials and Their Adultera-| 


Harvey W. Viley. Cloth, 
600 nages. Price $4.00. This is a com- 
~rehensive work. It gives the common 
“oods—their source. Tells of their manu- 
factured conditions with the usual adul- 
tera 
It not only tells of methods of manufac- 
ture and preparation but it gives food 
values, standards of purity, effects of 
storage and a thousand other facts of 
which the housewife has been trying to 
ret hold. Dr. Wiley holds that the con- 
sumer is entitled to know how the food 
he eats is handled, manufactured and 
adulterated if such be the case. It is a 
square, clean cut statement of facts and 
should anneal to the dealer and manu- 
facturer. as well as the consumer. 


tions.—Dr. 








ns which h*ve been found therein. | 
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GOLD DUST 


the world’s 
greatest cleanser 











Gold Dust stands at the head 
of all cleaners and cleansing 
products—it has stood right 
there ever since it was intro- 
duced. 

The beauty of it is that Gold 
Dust will do more work and 
more kinds of work than soap 
or any other cleanser. It will 
also do quicker, better work— 
and save at least one-half the 
housewife’s time and labor. 

To use Gold Dust for all 
household cleaning is to do 
your work in the shortest 
and best way. 








Gold Dust is 
sold in 5C size 
ind large pack- 
iges. e large 
vackage means 
freater economy 











“Let the GOLD DUST TWINS do your work"* 














“BEST LITTLE WORKER 
1 EVER SAW” 


Says Mrs. A. N. Hurtubise of Staten Island, N. Y. 
gue ort tne ranm cnePtin om feert 
as you a o 
KEYSTONE 
Sucks up all the dirt and dust, slick 
and clean. Takes out dirt which 
cannot be reached with 
sweeper or broom. Does not injure 
the fabric and raises no dust. In- 
sures pure, fresh air in your rooms 
atailtimes. It isasimp e, practical 
low-priced dd vacuum cleaner for 
thehome. Easy to operate, never 
gets out of order, and will last for 
—, Backed by a “ss guarap 
of satisfaction. Sold on easy 
plan. 













learn ot chews ¢ K 
y mo: re 
Sarees hiftane 
A 3 
KEYSTONE 
MFG. eo 
Dept, 2, 
Clearfieid 
Pa 














WATCH RING & CHAIN 


Ww. itivel 

BEADTPUL Aner. ey ena 
: & 
. Set with three spark 


ing 20 jewelry articles ® 
we 








FREE! $2,350 <Soo's eck “Se tpccine sas 
manager tn yoer town. for eur suits. Ex- 


press prepaid. Paragon Tailoring Go. Dept. 3527, Chicago 





Positions are easy to 
Goekiet X 006 tellshow. Write 
BARL HOPKINS, Washington. D. C, 


My ‘re 
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The Farmers Club Movement in 
Iowa. 


For more than forty years, lowa has 
had farmers’ clubs, but until recently 
hey were comparatively scarce. Being 
the real thing, however, they persevered 
in their quietly-helpful, community- 
broadening way until their spirit seems 
to have begun ifs work of leavening the 
whole state. Individual and scattered 
until a year ago, they are now linked 
together through the state organization, 
“The lowa Association of Farmers’ 
Clubs,” and are steadily growing more 
aumerous. 


The work of the state associations is 
‘o encourage unity of purpose and action 
among the clubs scattered through the 
sounties to promote the organization of 
‘ther such clubs, and act as adviser and 
mediator in matters of general impor- 
ance. 

To this end, in addition to the cus- 
omary officers, the constitution provides 
for a state organization and a legislative 
*ommittee. The duty of the state organ- 
‘zer is to encourage and assist in the 
ganization of local clubs and to do all 
in hjs power to extend and strengthen 
‘lubs and to extend and strengthen their 
work; that of the legislative committee 
s to keep in touch with state and na- 
tional legislation of interest to farmers, 
and communicate the same to their clubs, 
which stand united on the one object: 
‘To develop better moral, social, educa- 
tional and financial conditions in rvrai 
communities, to the end that we shall 
have better homes and happier, more 
prosperous people.” 

In communities where there are no 
farmers’ clubs, a situaticn is found that 
may be compared to our economic con- 
dition half a century or more ago, when 
mechanical power was so little known 
that individuals were forced to do, with 
strenuous effort and comparatively in- 
significant, what is now done with vastly 
greater effect, through the cooperation of 
men and machinery. It is one thing to 
talk about better schools, an improved 
system of taxation, parce] post, ete., and 
quite another to unitedly do the things 
that will make the talk count. 


The atmosphere is different where 
there are active farmers’ clubs, for the 
community is the center. We realize that 
we have neighbors. A most sympathetic 
family feeling is generated, and a notice- 
able improvement of lgcal conditions be- 
gins to work out from the fmendly com- 
panionship, the interchange of ideas, and 
the study of farm and home problems. 
Organized power is the only power that 
counts for much in this busy country 
where every interest is looking to its per- 
sonal advancement, regardless of the con- 
sequence to others. 


The methods and work of the various 
clubs differ semewhat, and, naturally, all 
are most active during the winter and 
fall months. In fact, clubs can not much 
more than mark time while their mem- 
bers are busy in corn and harvest fields, 
or in canning fruit and cooking thresh- 
ers’ dinners; but time is found to lay 
and carry out plans for very delightful 
annual picnics—sometimes one club 
alone, and sometimes those ®f a county 
together—and to prepare fair exhibits 
that are a credit to themselves and their 
counties, and an incentive for bigger, 
better farming. 

Last year, the first prize club of our 
county fair added over $80 to its treas- 
ury, and numerous honors to its name, 
but since that time, the number of fairs 
in the county has quadrupled and com- 
retition promises to be brisk. This is 
bound to result beneficially to the county 
and its fair, as well as to the clubs and 
their members. Also, we have an added 
incentive this year. The commercial club 
of the county seat donates a seventy-five 
dollar loving cup. This is to go for a 
year to the club making the best fair 
exhibit, and to remain the property of 
the club holding that honor three suc- 
essive years.— Mrs. FP. 
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Acme Quality Paints 
Give Long Service 


Mutilate the bark of a tree and you 
shorten its life. “The bark is there for 
a purpose—fo protect. Cover your 
buildings with paint that blisters, peels 
and cracks, and you greatly shorten 
their period of usefulness. ‘The Acme 
Quality label removes every element 
of doubt. It assures you that every 
drop of Acme Quality Paint gives 
uniformly good results. It holds its 
brilliancy. Better still, it is sure 
armor against dampness and con- 
sequent decay. 


Paints, Enamels, Stains, Varnishes 


are easy to apply—look the best. Eco- 
nomical because of their remarkable surface- 
covering capacity and endurance. 
Acme Quality Acme Quality 
House Paint Interior Enamel 


—— Made with great care, | Givesfurnitureor wood- 
— from finest materials. | work a handsome, last- 
—~ Wears for years. Will |ingfinish. Pure white, 
~ motfade, scale or crack. | tints or rich colors, 


Get Our Painting Guide Book 
It’s free, postpaid. Tells everything you should 
know about paints and their application. Send now. 


Tell your dealer you must have 
Acme Quality Paints. If he 
can't supply you, address 
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Home Owners! Write for Grand FREE Millwork Catalog of 5000 Bargains 






Grand Bargains in Porch Work, 
Stair Work, Hardwood Flooring, 
Mantels, China Closets, 
Wall Board and 
all other Building Materials 


You can make an old house modern and * 
‘ new—double its value—by using our ready- ae tee 

(Before) to-nail building material. We sell every- (After) 
thing used to build, remodel or repair, at half the retail prices. Immense stock of 
highest grade millwork described and offered at bed-rock prices in our great Home 
Builders’ Catalog. It’s ftee. 

Alii 


i or Two Makes the Old House New” 


You will be absolutely amazed to learn how little it costs to completely remodel 
the plainest, most out-of-date house. A few dollars Cy 4 wonders. Get ideas 
from our Grand Pian Book, given to all who send Me for postage. 


Wall Board race S300 "ee lete 
|: Is Great for Remodeling | A! s*z hes of $2300 saleen’ 


















stairs 
me Ay — 7— comes ready to ~_ 2 
ings. up. See Catalog for bargain off- 
lath and plaster—costs only > imates rnished 
half. Comesin x4 ft. shoots, tre “7 


free. 
y to nail om. Fine for Send for Big Free 


Being praions, $252 | millwork Catalog 


(08) 
7 This big, free catalog offers 5, 000 astoni hi ba in hieb- grade building 
naterial. Quality, safe delivery we be med ah A eet os ms 




































EE. CHALMERS & CO.. 598 So. Dearborn St., ClICAGA 
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/you. When you help us 


Every page of ae ae means an extra page of reading matter for 
to get more advertising by mentioning Success- 
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The Baby and Its Mother 
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Ann a Jones. Registered Nurse 











Some one has said that motherhood is 
he most costiy thing in world and 
¢ whe have had a g ipse into th 
ttel eady to say “Amen.” If th 
irl we 1 t the ' of motherhood 
. I al taught tive imt (7) OF play 
i tl piano, the: mht be some intel-| 
, are taken of the “lv during the} 
el of pt nancy his is. the most; 
teresting time in a woman's life, if} 
1 baby is wanted, and the mother is| 
entitled to the best of care. 
One of the questions which confronts | 
i spective mother is the all im~or- 
int questior of dress. The clothing 
hould loose and warm and comfort- 
ible the weight should be from the 
shoulders The dress can be made on 
the one-piece order. \ maternity corset 


and support. 


will affoed some comfort 
hoes are far 


Low-heeled and broad-toed s! 
better than high-heeled slippers which | 
throw the body forward. : 

The diet should be simple. including 
fruits and vegetables, especially the fol- 
lowing. svinach, peas beans, barley, to- 
natoes. corn, and foods of this kind, 
Meats and meat broths mav be taken 
once a day No tea should be used but 
a little coffee mar be taken at breakfast. | 
Plenty of water, milk, and the milk 
products should be eaten. 

We are taught that a moderate amount 


of exercise must be taken everv dav. 
The human mother should be shown the | 
same consideration that is tendered a! 
fine animal under similar circumstances. | 
Is she not the mother of the race and 
not her child the heir of the ages?) 





She will know when she is tired and 
she should lie down, if only for _ five 
minutes Lore rides must be avoided, 
Automobile riding on rough roads brings 
ibout premature labor 

Meatal as well as physical fatigue and 
excitement should be avoided by _ the 
woman durine this veriod. She should} 
not read medics! hooks, nor shonld she 


ndeavor to learn the processes of labor | 
and its various complications. There are | 
so many brieht happy books to read that 
! mind should not be allowed to dwell | 
on her condi Gossiping neichbors| 
should not disturb her quiet with stories | 
encountered by other 
same ordeal. 


f the der-ers 
ymen while undergoing the 


If there is a tendency to nelancholia, | 
he physician should be informed of it. 
Tle mav order a complete cha: of 
ome 

It is i avortant that . uch attention be 

id to the intestinal tract during preg- | 

ner Manv women, in fact, the great | 
majority. are costive during this time. 
Constipation ts hard to overcome. The 
writet Il quote Dr. DeLee, the great 
bstetrician, on the subject: 

“ihe general rules for curing consti- 


the same durin pregnancy as 


ticn are 
out of it, and are as follows: 

oy Have the patient nake it an un- 
failing habit to go to stool at a certain 
hour each dav Tsnally the best time 
is shortly after breakfast Should no 
movement occur at the time—and strain 
is not ermitted the action of the 
rectum may be wrovoked by a elvecerin 

nnository or an enema As the habit 
is established, these means are omitted. 
She must never resist the desire to go 
{ ol at any time 

“2. Every morning, just after rising, 
ind every evening, just before retiring 
the patient should drink a elass of water 
and eat some fruit—an apple or an 
orange. Between meals she should drink 
water freely 

“8 Her diet should contain fruit and 





vegetables in abundance, especie™-— spin- 
ch, peas, beans, barle Vv. tomatoes, corn, 
* foods of this kind. No tea is al- 


Ipwed but a little coffee mav be taken at 
ie . ” 


confinement, sterilized, ready for use. 
|The cost depends upon the articles in 
the package, varying from $3.00 to 
$15.00. The following list is used by 





“4 Every night before retiring let the 
ient inject into the rectum 6 to 8 
ounces of common olive oil by means of 
1 hard ruboer syringe and cathéter. The 
oil remains over nieht in the rectum, 


soothes the mucosa and allays a nossible 
spasm oc the bowe’ In the morning the | 


plain water enema. 
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The Taste is tho Test” 


Sold only by Grocers who believe in Pure Food 
Made only by the Minneapolis Cereal Co, Ine. 
Minneapolis, U.S.A. 














bowels will move or may be -ided by "| 


insufficient, let 
eat prunes, fies, and dates, | 
to chew them very thor-| 
oughly. It is good that the patient have 
some system about this—for example, 
that she begin eating one prune the first 
dav increasing one each day up to ten, 
then decreasing to one, then up again.| 
There is a little mental suggestion in 
this. If the patient is not rregnant, ab- 
dominal massage may be practiced and 
the results are usually good. 

If the constipation persists, we resort 
to drugs and of them all, fluid extract of 
cascara sagrada (Rhamnus purshiana) | 
the best. Alternate, after a month’s 
use, with Pluto water or other saline 
laxative. Enemates are useful only for 
temporary relief, not for daily and con- 
tinuous employment because they dilate 
and weaken the bowel and may irritate 
it. The cascara should be given in in- 
creasing doses, like the prunes, increas- 
ing a drop each day up to thirty drops, 
then decreasing. The bitter extract is 


If these 
patient 
warning her 


rules prove 


the 


Is 















Cream of Rye is not only easily digested, but 
its influence on the digestive tract assists 
in the convereion of the rest of the 
meal. Write for booklet. 
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APPRECIATION OF EY} 
From the Land of Hot 
Cakes and Flapjacks 
BiG HORN HUNTING LODGE 
Big Horn Mountains, Wyo., 

May 14, 1912. 
Crescent Mfg. Co., 
Gentlemen: Mapleine all 





pleine 























gone. Enclosed find our 
check No. 71, amt. T0c. 
Kindly mail us two bot- 


tles. (Signed) N.H. Hilton 
Mapleine makes a deli- 
cious syrup and also fia- 
vors cakes, candies, cus- 
tards and tasties. 
Grocers sell Mapleine, 
If not, write, 


CRESCENT MFG. CO. Seattle, Wn. 











the best, administered in capsules. Five- 
grsin empty capsules are filled with the 
medicine in proper dosage just before 
it is taken. ; 

“If the constipation is of the spastic 
variety, the oil enemata and other se- 





dative measures are employed.” 

The kidneys should be watched close- 
ly, the urine should be examined once 
every three weeks. If there is any 
swelling of the hands and eyelids it 
should be reported at once to the 
physician. 

The patient should bathe every day or 
often during the week. Hot or cold! 
baths should be avoided, the tepid bath | 
being the most desirable. 

The breasts should be well looked 
after. If during pregnancy, they become 


large and heavy, some sort of supporter 





Boss W. 






tt takes rubbing to make aclean wash—you 

now that. We want to prove that your wash 

canactually poy en clean—with- 
—without pap 


$5 Dolt 





made machine, don’t keep it 
"t be out a . Can be 










should be used. The nipples should Dept. 11 incinnati, O. 

never be washed with alcohol or astrin- 

gent washes to harden them. They The Genuine DOMESTIC 
shor ( he cep sof: is > T e Prepaid Established rf | 
mw nA of i beunete chine be tiadiel On eee SS : 
daily with warm water and soap, being| The kina eur sreadmothess 

careful to remove the branny scales from | used. Over 2,000,000 now in use. 


the nipples, and then the latter anointed 
with cocoa-butter or albolene. 

A nurse should be engaged and within 
eall for a few days before labor begins. 
‘ne should be the best you can procure 
since no form of nursing requires higher 
skill than obstetric nursing, for here we 
find surgical, medical, and infant nurs- 
ing 

The patient is usually supplied by the 
doctor with the list of articles to get. 
st she prefers to do so, it is possible to 
purchase a complete maternity outfit. 
containing articles to be used at time of 


one authority: 

_2 hand basins of graniteware. medium 
size. 

2 hand brushes, wooden backs 

1 new two-quart douche-bacg. 








Two machines in one 
stitch and chain stitch. Latest 
model —all newest improvements, 


io depos- 
15 Days’ Free Trial Ke" 


obligation. 
oe Ye ces 


Billy; Stin 
Hula Love; 4 
and best collection ever offered for 10 cents; 3 for We: 10--Hc 


HOME MUSIC CO., Dept. 2 Chicago, Ill. 







both lock 






‘ou need not pay @ 
r machin 
"Cash after trial 












we tr 
hoice of terma, 


: full particulars of this 
by return mail 

SEWING MACHINE CuHicace 
ON MOONLIGHT BAY; I'd Love to Live in Love- 
land ; If You Talk in Your Sleep; Island of Roses 
and Love: Oh Mr. Dream Man ; Everybody's Doin’ 
It: When I Was 21 and You Were Sweet 16: Is it 
Very Far to Heaven?: After the Honeymoon ; I'm 
Going Back to Dixie: Wholesale Love: Someone 
Loves You; Alexander’s Rag-time Band; Oh You 
Beautiful Doll; Casey Jones: Grizzly Bear: Red 
Wing: Jesse James; They Always Pick on Me: Put 
On Your Old Grey Bonnet; Roses Bring Dream 
of You: Let Me Call You Sweetheart; Steambost 
Bill; There's a Mother Old and Gray: Silver Bell 


Moon: Silver Threads Among the Gold: My Hu!s 
-time Gobln Man ete. PIANO MUSIQ, Biggest 





1 “Perfection” bed-pan. 
Rubber sheeting enough to cover the 
bed, and a piece a yard square. 
30 yards of bleached dairy cloth. 
2 pounds of aseptic absorbent cotton. 
5-yard jar borated gauze. 
100 bichlorid of mercury tablets. 








My Sanitary Coffee Maker 

produces pure, sweed 

coffee, needs no settler 
and never wears out. Savescoffee, money 
and health. Every wife buys at sight; 
new invention ; exclusive territory. Send 
15c. for 50c. size postpaid. 


OR.LYONS, 2201 LocustSt., Box 4,$t. Louis, Mo. 
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,the most attractive trimmings. + 


'twilled flannel—something almost as light 
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4 ounces of lysol. 

4 ounces of boric-acid crystals. 

1 ounce of camphorated oil. 

2 ounces of solid albolene. 

Water pitchers and vessels for the 
storing of sterilized water, if not in che 
house, should be procured. 

Clean newspapers should be saved for 
they can be used in many ways. In 
making up the bed for confinement, if 
there is no rubber sheet to use, a heavy 

pad of newspapers makes an excellent 
substitute. During labor they may be 
spread over the floor, and the table on 
which the instrument pan is placed may 
be protected in like manner. 

The lightest and most airy room in 
the house should be at the disposal of 
the mother during confinement. She 
should be removed from the noises of 
the kitchen, if it is possible. 

The clothing for the babe must be 
discussed here. By all means. make sim- 
ple little garments. 

In place of the straight ban made 
of flannel, the Arnold knits have been 
found to be much better, four of these 
to be used the first two months. 

Six knit shirts, of silk and wool for 
winter, of cotton for summer. It is bet- 
ter to get the second size, as the first 
size is outgrown in a few weeks. 
|; Six pinning blankets for a winter 
baby: they are not necessary in summer. 
, These should be made entirely of flannel. 
| A piece twenty-four inches square may be 
sewed onto a flannel band (eighteen by 
|gix inches) in flat plaits, allowing the 
[band to project two inches at each end. 

Six flannel skirts for a winter baby. 

Right flannel skirts for a summer 
baby, four for day and four for night. 
| (A winter baby wears a skirt and stock- 
ings by day, a pinning blanket and socks 
at night. A summer baby wears skirts 
by day and night. except in very hot 


weather, when a shirt, band, diaper, and | in # sizes and styles for hand, steam and elec- 
dress or night dress are sufficient.) The | (ricpower. Wealso make cheaper food choppers, 


most comfortable skirts are made after 
a Gertrude or princess pattern. They 
fasten in the back and can be slipped 
on with the dresses. 

Twelve dresses, not more than a yard 
long. (Most of the baby dresses made 
are twenty-seven inches long.) They may 
be made by any simple “slip” pattern or 
| with a yoke. The trimming of these 
|Tests with the mother, but the more sim- 
ple they are, the more attractive they 
are. Very narrow lace, fine tucking, 
hemstitching, and feather-stitching are 


Six night dresses of light weight 
as cashmere, made by a “slip” pattern. 


These should be of good size as the baby 
will wear long night dresses after being 





} 





put into short clothes, 

Six pairs of white woolen stockings | 
for a winter baby. 

Six pairs of socks. 

Six dozen diapers of cotton diaper- 
cloth. This should be shrunk before the 
diapers are cut off, otherwise they will 
not fold square. They should be made 
twice as long as they are broad, and 
should be of two sizes, medium (twenty 
by forty inches) and large (twenty-six 
by fifty-two inches). 

Two dozen cheese-cloth diapers, made 
of one yard of cheese-cloth folded twice: 
30 that the diaper is one-half yard square 
and has four thicknesses. These are just 
he right size for first diapers. and ar 
soft without ironing. They can be used 
or inside diapers later. They should be 
stitched around the edges and diagonally 

Several blankets for wrapping about 
the baby, made of flannel, cashmere, ot 
knit of wool. The last are by far the 
best. A good size is one yard square for 
cashmere or flannel. one yard by one and 
one-quarter yards for the knit ones 

The baby’s outdoor garments can be 
provided after its arrival. 
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Love Tokens. 
4 bunch of flowers from mother dear, 
A thousand miles across the plains, 
Packed in a box they reach me here 
As they were packed with greatest 
pains. 
Back’forty years my thoughts do fly 
fo youthful times, and Oh. the bliss, 
As flowers sweet then gathered I 
ind gave mj) mamma fors kiss. 
Albert E. 





Vassar 





More Money in Making Sausage 
than in Selling Hogs on the Hoot 
— Use Enterprise Machines 


Market conditions for farm-made pork products were never better than right now. 
Don’t lose several dollars per hog by selling them alive. Cut them up your 
self. Use an Enterprise Meat AND Food Chepper—an4 a combination Enterprise 
Sausage Stufler and Lard Press and realize the most money out of your hogs 


The ENTERPRISE 
|Meat AND Food Chopper 


enabies you to make mokes faiiure entireiy a 
thesweetest, juiciest thing of the past im sau- 
and most nourishing sage making It prevents 
sausage meat you air bubbies—andair bub- 
ever produced. bles are the rain cause 
The big use for a of sar:sage spoil- 
chopper is to cut age. To have 
meat, less fre- good sausage 
quently to cut always— kee 
other food. But out the air. It 
| ooth ore ines Therefore, be sure can be done 


' 
| 


Tke ENTERPRISE 
Sausag- Stutter and Lard Press 
Gy.inder Gored trea. 













| 


- 


No, 25, 4 Japanned 





you get a Meat AND Food Chopper. surely andeasily Price, $5.50 
| !t’s useful not only at hog-killing time é2/y by usin Tinned and Japanned 
—but always useful in the kitchen. an Faterprise Staffer with the 


rhe exquisite dishes you can prepare patented corrugated spout. Other 
from left-overs and bits of food that machines offer corrugated spouts—but 
xtherwise would be wasted are a such corrugations are more for looks 
source of delight tothe family thatlives | than for any practical purpose, for the 
iwell. It also contributes so much to corrugated spout of the RISE is 
economy in furnishing the table thatitis — and cannot be used or imi- 
really indispensable. Itrepaysits cost ted by any other machine. It can 
almost every week in the home. __ be had only with the usage 
| Chere are lots of choppers that cut meat by Staffer and and Fruit Pr ess —three 
3 and mangling it, but Loaly one that ie br say a enee to yo 
* , ey can be 
| Ta eadasteatn we hed 9 uizes and st les—up to eight. 
ENTERP m Choppers qu capacity. are accurate 
en ey ty a woh Mae g Plate fits closely without 
binding. Meat does not squeeze out. 
These presses are an absolute ne 
cessity at butchering time. Illustrated 
catalogue on request. 


but recommend the above. 


No. 6. size eo e. oO. 
No.12. Farmers’size . . «+ 2.26 
No. 22. Farmers’size . . « 4.00 


“*The Enterprising Housekeeper,’’ 200-Recipe Cook Book, sent for postage, 4c. 
Enterprise specialties are for sale at hardware and general stores everywhere. 


THE ENTERPRISE MFG. CO. OF PENNA. 
Dept. 29, Philadelphia, Penna. 


Shi ped the 2 $5 to 
ay ) 
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-- Direct to You 72° Order pn WE a 


Better Than Ever—New Devices—Reduced Factory Prices 
T you want the latest stoves with all the new features 





such as glass oven doors, you’ll get a Kalamazoo. 
Don’t let the low price prejudice you. Quality 
alone would make Kalamazoo stoves famous. Low 
rice is just an added feature along with $100,000 Bank 
Bond Guarantee.—Freight Prepaid—and the 


30 Days’ FREE Trial 


We pay the return freight, 
too, if you decide not to 
keep the stove. 















200,000 


Stove Owners 
satisfied proves that you should investi- 
Get the stove book and study its intcrest- 

ing pages full of illustrations and cash-value stove facts. 
Write a postal now for catalog 259, mentioning this paper. 


KALAMAZOO STOVE CO., Mfrs., Kalamazoo, Michigan 


We make furnaces and gas stoves, too. Special catalogs on request, 





@ det the agency—a 


BE QUICK--DON’'T WAIT , 





such © seller-—-get $100.0 a 


erolted sending ota thick end AA | We an r =, stom 
ay ye 
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Every el entertaining her 
riend ~ iall whe something orig 
nai ir t rral l 

. her brings to us Hallowe’en—and 
with it t harvest time, golden pump 
kin sy cheeked apples the brilliant 
autumn leaves and the graceful bitter- 
sweet vines. Given these and a little tim: 
and thought and any girl can work won 
ders 

Suppose for your invitations you mak 
ymething along thia line: from old mag 
azines and papers cut witches, black cats, 
ghosts, bats, or other objects suggestive 
of Hallowe'en. Paste one or more of these 
on a plain white card and on the sid 
rite the invitation Make a rhyme if 
y an It is not aecessary to have all 
2 invitations alike in fact it is 

h better to have a variety (Cut 
No. 1 will give you an idea of what you 
can do.) 

Many and varied are the games for a 
party of this kind Surely fortune tell 
ing must ave a place Hang a hue 
black kett ind in it pla a fortune for 
each gues Ma ke acl one lose thei! 
eyes and take a _ fortune ding same 
aloud 

Take a given numbet tnuts and 
hide them in differs | s the room 
or housa When I] ie fortunes have 
been revealed sugge a “chestnut hunt 
T) one who find | g st number 
of nuts is declared winner and 
iwardéed a riz 

By time will ti to think 
a ' r. One way designate part 
ners is to hang a sheet d curtain over 
a doorwa Ask all the gir to come to 
Ol dq a thy . n and ll the boys 
to 1 iin on ‘ sid Turn down 
the light on the ( where é girls are. 
Ha ‘ girl it t ‘ the shoe 
under the irt hac mn the other 
side of the « it icks out a toe, ties 
a stril it rtain is lowered 
Then I ne a wil i to be 
heir tr f ! 

\ tl itself, make it of 








A Halloween Party. 
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Home made invitatio 
the simple st kind Apples, doughauts, 
pumpkin pie, cider, popcorn, nuts, butter- 
milk or the like. 
Decorate your dining room with jack- 
o’-lanterns, autumn leaves. bittersweet, 
and fruit. (Cut No. 2 will show you 


what one girl did for a Ilallowe’en table.) 


Make the supper thoroughly informal. 
See that every one is served, or axk 
| some of the guests to assist in the serv- 
ing. 

Good, whole-souled fun, such as young 
people can have at such a time will give 
the future “grownups” iny pleasant 
memories as well as the present day 
“voung folks” a desire to stay on the 
| farm where such times can be had for 


| the asking 


| Standard Coat Bargain 


HC499. A dressy 
smart coat and a most 
remarkable value 
Made of heavy biack 
Mvhair Pony-Skin 
Cioth—a silky material 
firmly woven in rich 
watered patterns and 
ot very durable quality 
The graceful shaw! col- 
lar is cut extra dee} 
and long. and the coat 
— iAislised throughout 
wich @ serviceab!« 
sateen. Turned- 
up cuffs and 
fancy buttons 
finish coat. A 
ha ndsome 
garment for 
the cold 
weather 
and good 
$6.98 
value, 
Special 


$4.99 

Sizes ; 32 to 

44 bust- 
54-in. 
length. 






















































Write Today 


for a 


% 
didi Ritn sg Pilly. 


— 


You'll be delighted 
with the MONEY - 
SAVING values 


(Sati faction 
guaranteed or 
your mone, 
back) 


gh the ape Bip rbe m o 
conse. atiiendiooes . 
























Standard Mail Order Co., 
278 W.17thSt., New York, N. Y. 


on DAYS FREE TRIAL 


Total cost only *° Prove to you that this 





magoniticent Royal has the 





Sweetest, Purest, Loudest 

$ 50 b and Clearest tone— 
—— on to prove to you that itis 

a? os large and handsome as 


the trust machines that 
sell at 625.00 — 

to prove to you that it has 
the strongest motor, the 
best reproducer and tone 
arm and the most inger 
ious devices to start, stop 
and contro! the music. 
Shipped with a supply of 
10-inch double dise records 
of your selection, 60 yo 
can enjoy the finest enter 
tainments for one whol« 
month. Return the outft 
AT OUR EXPENSE 
if for any reason you a 
not wish to keepit. Dro; 
@ postal for our big list of 
= unsolicited testimonials 
k and other literature. They are fre 
DAVIS, AG3 6101 May St., CHICAGO 


7 MONTHS TIME 


Purchase 
Plan 


~ 


















VISIBLE WRITERS or otherwise. U 
derwoods, L. C. Smiths, etc., et i to % 
Mfrs, Prices. Shipped ANYWHERE for 
FREE TRIAL or RENTED, allowing 
ENT TO APPLY ON PRICE. 
Write for Free Illustrated Catalogue No. 04 


Typewriter Emporium, 34-36 W. Lake St,, Chicago !''. 


b p 50 per cent if successful, Send us your 
Poems, Songs, or melodies toda) 
ou may be able te write a big ecliers. 
H. Kirkus Dugdale Co., Dept. 150. Washington, D. ‘ 


AGENTS PORTRAITS 85c, FRAMES 15 


Sheet Pictures ic. Stereoscov:- 
Bc. Views 1 
Consolidated 








talog free 
hicag* 


c. 30 days’ credit. & 
Portrait Co. , Dept. 





ples and 
3627, 1027 W. Adams St.,€ 
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Victor-Victrola © XI, $100 
Mahogany or oak 





SSS 





every Victor-Victrola. 


are really astonishing. 


2e new style 








Victor-Victrola 
Mahogany 


|X, $75 
or oak 
Other styles $15 to $200 


The greatest feature about these new instruments is the unequaled 
has given the Victor-Victrola its supremacy among musical instruments. 
rhere’s nothing new about that of course, for this wonderful tone characterizes 


The newness of these three instruments is in the design, and the improvements 


More beautiful, more artistic, more complete—-and with no increase in price. 


The greatest values ever offered in this greatest of all musical instruments. 

Any Victor dealer in any city in the world will gladly show you these instruments 
and play any music you wish to hear, 

Write to us for the handsome illustrated Victor catalogs. 


1, Canadian 





Victor Talking Machine Co.,22d and Cooper Sts., Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 
; Berliner G hone Co., M Distributors 
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Victor-Victrola 
Mahogany 


tone which 
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Victor 


Always use Victor Machines with Victor Records and Victor Needies— 
the combination. There is no other way to get the unequaled Victor tone. 


Victrola 


WELL. .....LL.Acc.c0hznu10c.ziccddccddddddddedd deeeeeeeeeaeadcceccdeddeeccecedceaaedededdccdcedddcddccdetdedddddddddddddddddddddd 
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The Home Credit Plan in Country 
Schools. 

Realizing that ideals are worthy only 
when backed with work, the rural schools 
of Oregon are adopting a plan which 
puts work with the hands in the ideal 
class. The “home credit plan” has for 
its ends the keeping of the boys and girls 
on the farms, teaching them the best 
ways to improve farm conditions, the re- 
juction of the cost of living, and the 
realization of the joy of living. 

Each task done by the child at home 
counts for a certain number of minutes, 
the child being provided with a card on 
which to record every task performed. 
The number of minutes ailowed for each 
task is uniform throughout the district; 
suppose ten minutes is the time allowe 
for feeding the pigs; Johnnie Jones, who 
does it in five minutes, gets the same 
number of credits that Willy Smith, who 
takes twenty minutes to do it, is_en- 
titled to. These cards are taken to school 
every day to be recorded on the teacher’s 
books, and at the end of the month the 
number of home credits are put on the 
child’s report card.. When the number 
of minutes, as shown by the credit card, 
make a whole day, the child is given a 
holiday. 

When this system was first suggested 
in Oregon it was pronounced not prac- 
tical by a great many, but after it was 
tried for nine months in a typical coun- 
try school, even the most skeptical could 


od|the child’s efforts by 





but admit the great success of the plan. 
A few months ago a dinner was given by 
the pupils of this school, all of the work 
being done by them and demonstration 
made of other work they had done. That 
dinner is still famous throughout the 
state for the wonderful variety and the 
excellence of its menu. From first grade 
to high school, everybody had a hand in 
the preparation of good things to eat, 
and the guests unanimously agreed that 
the home credit plan was a success, 
Every branch of agriculture is provided 
for under this plan, and the rake and 
hoe have as much interest in the eyes 
of the Oregon child as the arithmetic 
and history; but these studies are by no 
means neglected. The state encourages 
offering valauble 
prizes to children who compete at the 
state fair. Besides the state fair, each 
eounty holds annually a school fair at 
which practically every child in the coun- 
ty exhibits, not necessarily agrictltura! 
nroducts, but anything which owes its 
existence to childish hands. Many schools 
have arranged to add local, or district 
fairs to those already mentioned an 
have been promised the support of the 
districts. e resnjt of all these encour- 
agements is to be seen at any of the fairs. 
One can tell at a glance that the chil- 
dren have used only the latest and best 
methods in raising their products and 
this is what the educators are striving 
for, the use of the brain in production. 





When one reads on the card of the prize 
pumpkin “John Smith, age 11 years,” one 
can almost see little tow-headed Johnnie 
hoe and rake and kill bugs, thus adding 
to his chance of successful manhood. One 
may see poultry in the very prime of con- 
dition, which has been raised and loved 
by some little girl in the third grade 
who has put her hands and her brains 
together very profitably. 

Everything brought to these fairs is 
entered and I have never seen anything 
on exhibit but what was plainly the best 
efforts of somebody. The near perfection 
makes the judging extremely difficult and 
often prizes are given for even fifth or 
sixth best, with a very small difference 
from the first prize winner. 

Oregon loves her boys and girls and 
is willing to lend a hand to help them 
to success. Other states can do the same 
if they wish to keep their best products, 
children, healthy and happy, educating 
them in the things most necessary to 
know. The home credit plan could be 
successfully adopted by every rural school 
in the United States for wherever there 


djis a home, there is plenty of work for 
y; 


every member of the fam and Oregon 
has proved that it makes bright dnd 
happy school children when they do this 
home work.—R. Alderman, Ore. 
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The ornaments of a house are the 
friends that. frequent it. 
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Twins "GET BETTER LIGHT 


By Katherine Atherton (-rme- 
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“Well,” 
a long 
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lessons. 
“Another 
romptly 


laughed his 


Don 


“Done,” 
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claimed 

“Nir 
answ* 
to have 

At that 
himself 
“Ask him 
About 


Don proudly one 


gather 


sual chat 


said Mr 
good corn as | 
ich will it go to the acre?’ 


evening, @3/ this chat ame ut 
d in Rollin's room for]  piated a was with his success, 
good piece in the big field, this Don though t the sacrifice = had 
Delafield complacently made gis ak — ae | 
7 » | to his rother he said, earnestly, 
ever raised ‘Let wap iebs again, Billy. It’s 


Delatie ld 


“a good big 


said 


breath,” I 
How 


son ?”" 


Mr. Delafield, 
much'll you take 


chance 





your tur 1OW 


fifty-five to thelan ever bette 
the army of ha 
drawing | in,” 
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CHAPTER 7 thing els« wal ist holler for. And 
many weeks before Rollin could | say,’ t added " an =«6afterthougbt, | 
home, and his room at the/| “what ha lustitu feller’s address? 
ield’'s became, for the time, the cen-| Guess | writ om myself Got to 
house Here the boys gath-| keep aheac hese youngsters some- 

talk over their hopes and plans, | way 
both twins were now freely ad “Thee! nak hustle.” smiled Mr. 
Ralph making one of the naum- Sprague Mv bows are crazy to try 
very possible occasion. .. Something 'k bat and I guess I'll let} 
get my corn all in tomorrow, em Theugt I'd wuit till I see how | 


rill tl i sidelo ,P gel .’ atl . . ‘ 
vs = : ? - ~~ 3 ~~ 4 f .. Not muct jeciared Billy decidedly 
wys had be US) é oh gpm 2 «yl . 
all day, and knew, almost t I've 2 :, nade for an up 
hat Yon’ ‘ vould | to-the-mir ss for my hens—Rol- 
what Pon 3 crop wo lin’s bec eer * for me—and 
, I'm going na v0 all beat to a 
" ‘> gues ( 7 
vend } . L ear Mo frazzle this ime ext year They’s 
- — 9 . ’ money ro al right. but I ain’t 
lid : it = mm your afraid « put my account against yours, 
— ws 1B sy Hy ~ = ,jand its goin jouble next year—see if 
SA ‘ / i 4 ‘ od r 
mh out of his voice i it doesn 
hundre d and twenty bushels of |_.“What about this young man?” asked 
indre ind ten to the acre,”|Mr Spragve ‘turning kindly to Archie. 
with a prodigious wink at} The lad varr in Rollin’s accident had 
long sincs been expiained and forgiven, 
ired. “Fifty-five bushel | the newly swakened generosity of the 
corn to the acre?’ he ex- twins leading so many extenuatin 
“Sure u measured it right?’ | confessions that it was felt best on 
Sprague +s there and saw us,” sides to s&8y BO more about tt Archie, 
red Billy quietly, “and we'd be glad however. could not quite get over a feel- 
you ask h:im.” ing of guilt, and his sincere repentance 
moment the father of the|!ed Mr Sprague take especial pains 
, i ‘ f t his ease 
stepped into the room.|'t® put Sim at ‘ 
what?” he laughed, genially “I elle l'a better stick to the 
that corn you saw us measure} Melons. [ know how to raise them now, 
: said Ar-bi 
vield I've seen this year,” he “The new ftactory m town will make 


for truck, with 
moving 
lafield. “If Archie 
year, according to 
he has this, you 

ff your caps to 
ff one small 
sc bad for a 
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it's hard to teach an old dog new tricks, but ! must s: 
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‘SAFE FARM LIGHTING 


Get our plans and prices for installing a com- 
plete orivate lighting plant on or farm 


You can charge it with your gasoline engine 
while doing er work. Itis easy and simple 
to operate, [It enables you to have lights in 

our house barn and out-buildings with 
,out danger of fire. We furnish everything 


The plant . B. installed bg, ot and ex 
perienced electricians. . Beeolatels 
guarantee satisfaction. Now is the very best 
time tn the year to do this work. Sen¢ 


for complete plans and prices. 
Mentien Successful F. \. 

Electric Contract: 

ing Company, 911 Walnut Street 


Se a oce FREE 


to in your home 15 days. Ineandescen* 
300 Candie Pewer. Gives better light thar 
electricity, acetelyne or 15 ordinary 
peat one-tenth the cost. For homes 
—- halis and churches. Burns com 
T's cel NT PER NIGHT 
NT PER 
a No wick. No chim 
7. Ko mantie trouble. No dirt. Ne 
No odor. A perfect light fos 
Take advantage of our 














Darn po UR OLD p LAMP. 
100 Candie 
pure white light vy - FB Ste) coal 


VAA yy ‘ 1 cub pee or ; city 


6 HOURS 

At one AL, in each locality te 

whom we can refer new mere 
aS Take abvgnings of ours 
\ secure a Beacon a 


(ZZ 


WZ 
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grease, odor nordirt. Bri == than 
acetylene Over 200 styies Every 
p warranted. Write for catalog, 


THE BEST Z LiGhT oo. 
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> SYS IASLC fs 
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from your kerosene (coal of!) lamps and lanterns than from 
electricity or gas. Our great WHITE FLAME BURNER firs 
any common lamp and gives a soft white light equal to three 
ordinary lamps. NO MANTLE TO BREAK. Nothing to get 
out of order. * Safe and Relieble Delights every user 
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these lads have woke me up to the 








AGENTS make $5 to $15 daily. Everybody wants 

them. Write quick for parciculars and . & 
territory “Beware of imitations. Complete sample postpaid iis — 
35 cts . stamps or coin. }for8} Money back if not satisfactory 


White Flame Light Cory clark Bik., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


AGENTS! invention 


- Entirely new kind lamp burner 
generates gas, makes extremely 
large powerful white light. Sells 
everywhere. Nothing like it. Ex 
clusive territory contracts granted 
Not soldin stores. Agents making 
big money. Experience unneces 
sary. Sample outfit 35c postpaid 
Odorless Particulars FREE. 
THE RADIOLITE CO.,1510 Spitzer Bidg., TOLEDO, OHIO 


















[£ S\ by selling the NOEL No. 50 TABLE LAMP. Bums 92% 
AIR. A chid can operate t. Portable. Safe. Economical — 
Four hours for one cent. Develops 400 CANDLE POWER 
Beats Gas or Electnaty Replaces duty ofl lamps. Imitated— 

never equaled. Highest praises from users. Fully Guaranteed. 
AGENTS: Write for catalog . special proposition 


TODAY. Selb lhe 





ee a neighbor read. 
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him about it if he does not. 
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say it’s hard to teach an old dog new 


yoke me up te the farmin’ business this 
gear. Lots o’ nonsense mixed in with 
these new-fangled ways, o’ course, but 
1 man with any sense can pick out what 


1e wants an’ let the rest go.” 


Mr. Sprague repressed a smile ‘So 
an a boy with any sense,” he remarked, 
with a glance at the group around Rol- 
in’s bed. “It pays to let ’em try, any- 


way.” 


While the older ones drifted off ‘nto 
« neighborly chat about affairs in gen- 
‘ral, the boys were exchanging confi- 


lences among themselves. 


“I'm sorry about Molly Sue’s dress,” 
said Rollin, for Archie had been telling 


1im the pure yse for which the big melon 
vas intendes “T’'ve got a dollar of my 
wn, and when I get well—” 
“I guess you won't,” declared Archie. 
One little old melon won't hurt no- 
ody.” Besides, she’s had four already 


—one for takin’ care o’ Mary Ann, one 


wr feedin’ Brownie, one for gettin’ ‘ost 
n’ one for—” he hesitated, disliking to 
peak of the little dog, whose tragic 
eath had set the whole trouble in train 

“Buster—I know,” said Rollin softly 
Don, will you ever—” 

He turned his face over against the 
illow, and his shoulders shook with a 
ising sob. 

“That’s all right,” said Don, swallow- 
ig a lump in his throat. “Buster was 
ist a pup, after all, and some day I'll 
et another.” 

“I—I didn’t mean to tell you,” said 
tollin, turning his face toward the doys 
again, “but father’s got one spoke for 
lready. He says it looks just like Bus- 
er. Ralph is to go after it tomorrow. 
Course it won’t never be Buster—” 

“Yes it will, too,” said Don cordially, 
for that’s just what we'll name him. 
And he'll sort o’ belong to the whole lot 
f us.” 

“And say, Billy,” said Rollin, looking 
1p with a gleam of his old fun in his 
yes, “if you want to trade off them 
lucks, I’ve got fifteen dandy game chick- 
‘ns I'll swap you for ’em. Fine stock 
too. The eggs came from—” 

“Uncle Oscar,” cried the boys, with 
a shout of laughter. “Say, how'd you 
; ) it ?” 

“Any roosters in the lot?’ asked Don 
iterestedly 

Four a-crowin’,” said Ralph. 

Five pairs of eyes exchanged signifi 
ant glances, and the feud with 
wins was ended at last. 

(The end.) 
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Winter Reading 


Let me recommend to mothers, who 
re desirous of putting the best books 
ito their children’s hands, a delightful 
olume, “American Fields and Forests,” 
'y the foremost of nature lovers, John 
Surroughs, John Muir, Charles Lorne 
Sharpe, and Thoreau. The style is con- 
ersational and deals with interesting 
1inuteness with the habits, etc. of the 
vsood-chuck (ground squirrel), beaver 
ouskrat and opossum, etc., all told so 
felightfully and so vividly and real that 
ye can almost hear the snow creaking 
sader foot and see the leafless branches 
f the woods, into which these nature 
vers followed, unearthing their secrets 


ind sharing their persimmons and ber- 
"1es, 


” 


How the muskrat builds his house will 
e of interest to boys as well as to older 
eople. The chapter on how the ground 
juirrel stole the strawberries, by Charles 
Lorne Sharp, the originator of the straw- 
erry which bears his name, is an enter- 
lining one. I wish I could put a copy 
f the volume in the hands of every boy 
mn the land. A chapter on bird lore by 
Nive Thorn Miller finishes the volume. 
Another book which all boys should 
ead is “Beautiful Joe,’ the story of a 
”< as told by himself, pathetic, sorrow- 
il and loving, this dog fulfilled a beau- 
ful mission. Such books tend to make 
hildren thoughtful and careful about 
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“Well, well,” said Mr. Delafield, “they 
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“reat | 4 1 hci a 
sea Range 
The Range ange With A Reputation 


Buying a new range is a matter perthy of your most careful consideration. It is a mis-' 
take to buy from pretty pictures and glowing printed descriptions — very inferior ranges are 
plentifully applied with both. Before deciding upon a range, the wise woman will go to the 
local dealer handiing them and examine closely into the epee points of merit of the Great 
Majestic— the range with a reputation, built on honor—of the best materials 


Won’t Break or Rust Like Steel—Outwears Three Ordinary Ranges 


fei is the ONLY range made of malleable iron and charcoal iron. Charcoal iron 
won't rast lize steel—malieable iron can’t break, and while the first cost of a Great 
Majestic may be more than others, it oatwears 3 ordinary ranges. 


All Copper Movable Reservoir Other Exclusive Features 


_ Heated through copper pocket stamped from one All doors drop down and form 
niece of Lm ng setting against fire. perfectand rigidshelves. Nosprings 


spas olds 15 By turninglever,frame anywhere to get out of fix. ‘alle 
' (pron ae and reservoir—moves away from fire able oven racks slide out automat- 
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—patented feature only on Majestic. ically, holding anything they contain, 
Openend ash pan—no more shovei- 
P erfect Baker Fuel Saver ing ashes out of ash pit. Ventilated 
The Majestic is put together ash pit prevents floor from burning. 
with rivets—joints and seams re- Ash cupcatchesashes, It’sthebest 
. main air tight. range at any price, and should be in 
> Bee The oven is lined with guaran- YOUR kitchen. All Malleable front 
y ‘mem, teed pure asbestos board, put there insures the Majestic 30 oeeee, 
et 1} to stay covered with an iron grate— er strength at a gore where all 
Seo) you canseeit. Usesbuthalfthefuel other ranges are weakest. One 
used in other ranges, gives an abso- piece body, no seams, It’s worth 
lutely even dependable baking heat. your your while to investigate. 
aan Majestic is for sale by the best dealers in nearly every county in 40 
tea. Write for our booklet, “‘Range Comparison.’ 


A Majetc —e Co., __Dewts 148, St. Louis, Mo. 
, Aluminam 
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1847 ROGERS BROS.@ 


Spoons, F orks, Knives, etc., of the highest 





grade carry the above trade mark. 


“Silver Plate 
that Wears” 





wT ERNATIONAL SILVER CO., MERIDEN, CONN 
Successor to Meriden Britannia Co. Send for, 
emesse tl ‘K-42 











| —don’t tet her carry water from the pump. Have running weter—hot water het ond ostd—ta 
kitchen, bathroom and laundr: Plent eaty of water all the just 
ie ppp ay pl a yo A) 4S 


Missouri Air Pressure Water System 


on your farm or country home. In addition to the personal convenience it 

affords, it also dee your property with fire protection. A Gugme ae 

of the faucet ves you a steady stream of water—right t where you 

* (Ja. } I, Ce Ly fon ape Lp gb yh 
ine © 

: mplete Water Systems as low as Bt, simple plans and instruc- 


tions sent with each system. You can 














: from the Manufacturer Direct Direct and save from 33% to 60 per 
cent. ‘e make and carry every item known to the plumbing goods 
business. No metter what it is—we have it. - 
ons today set Mammoth (¢ = Sate containing hundreds 
— of barg np materials, 


MISSOURI WATER & STEAM SUPPLY CO., 1101 6th St. Joseph, 








It is safer to buy advertised goods whether you buy of 





iving pain to domestic animals. Both 
umes may be had at almost all book- | 
llers at reasonable prices.—Doris. 


your dealer or direct. No firm will willingly kill the 
value in its own well advertised name by unfair dealing. 
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No. 4695—Ladies’ House Dress. measure. Medium size requires 7 yards; striped effects are most favored and plair - 
A simple yet attractive house dress is| of 36-inch material. Price of pattern 10/| satin is used to trim them. The patter! O1 
here given The garment closes, at the/ cents No. 5435 is cut in sixes 32 to 42 inches bus' ve 
front and the Dutch collar is removable| No. 5435—Ladies’ Dress. measure. Medium size requires 6% yards he 
admitting of different types being worn The one-piece dress is having a great| of 36-inch material. Price of pattern, |' , 
This dress is simple to construct and may/ deal of popularity at present, as it is most| cents. at 
be fashioned of percale, gingham, cham-| comfortable under the full length coats] No. 5731—Ladies’ Yoke Dress. er 
bray and similar fabrics. The pattern No.| which are so much worn. Such materials This graceful model would develop 2' | 
4695 is cut in sizes 32 to 42 inches bust!as serge and cheviot in plain colors andjtractively in any of the exquisite sheer he 
Write your name and address piainly and Infull. Letus know the correct number and correct size of each ttern you want ng 

How to Order Patterns Enclose price of patte n, nod wadvens your order to Pattern Department. Successful Farming. Des, Moines, lows in¢ 
. - 0 
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See mate tir AB. 
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materials that are being <displayed for 
summer and outlines an effective dress 


which is easy of construction. The pat- 


tern No. 5731 is cut in sizes 32 to 42 inches 


pust measure. Medium size requires 3% 
yards of 50-inch material. Price of pat- 
tern, 10 cents. 

No. 5247—Ladies’ Long Empire Kimono- 


The empire waistline that is so largely! much enlightened twentieth century to 


worn at the present time is attractivel 
displayed in the kimono here presented. 
The woman who knows the comfort of one 
xf these practical garments will never 
again be without one. This garment may 
be made in the clearing or shorter length. 
The body and sleeves are cut in one and 

he neck is cut in open fashion to form a 
¥V at the front. Crepe, lawn, organdy, 
Swiss and dimity is available. The pat- 
tern No. 5274 is cut in sizes 32, 36, 40 and 
44 inches bust measure. Medium size re- 
quires 6% yards of 36-inch material. Price 
of pattern, 10 cents. 

No. 5292—Ladies’ Kitchen Apron. 

This practical work apron has curved 
geams joining the shaped front panel and 
the sides. Tabs from the back are but- 
oned to those of the front on the shoulder. 
Fingham is the best apron material, al- 
though calico and other wash fabrics can 
be used. The pattern No. 5292 is cut in 
sizes 32, 36, 40 and 44 inches bust measure. 
Medium size requires 4% yards of 27-inch 
material. Price of pattern, 10 cents. 
No. 8237—Eating Bibs. 

Two simple designs for bibs. The fig- 
ures to be outlined and the background 
jarned by running the thread under the 
surface threads of the huckaback. Price 
of pattern, 10 cents. 

No. 8235T—Embroidered Neck Bows. 

These bows are worked in solid and eye- 
et, and the second bow is also suitable 
‘or punched embroidery. The entire edge 
if each is buttonholed. Price of pattern, 


0 cents. 
The Power of Post Cards. 


Misunderstandings often cause heart- 
aches. How many of us realize what a 
vast number of lives could be made 
orighter and the hearts that could be 
zladdened if we all were free to speak 
1 cheering word here and to send a note 
ff encouragement there. 

Hlow many times well intended words 
r actions of ours are taken in a different 
spirit than we wish them to be. Under 
such circumstances a nersonal message of 
good will—just a note or a post card 
ill smooth over the threatened break in 
friendhip. Most of us talk and write 
too little. Many a boy leaves home and 
auses his mother anxiety, just because 
ie doesn’t write her an occasional note 
r letter. Relatives are very frequently 
ot the friends they should be, simply 
ecause they do not communicate freely 
vith each other. 

An elderly lady went to a well known 
0spital in Chicago for a surgical opera- 
ion. After the operation she made little 
rogress towards recovery. The days and 
veeks seemed almost interminable to her. 
\ few post cards were received by the 
atient each day. The cheering messages 
hey brought made her affliction seem 
ghter. One morning the nurse brought 
er patient enough cards to fill a small 
ized album. 
ie effect the cards would have, showered 
ier with a half hundred or so. 


atient’s life. 
igement and made her determined to win 
her effort to regain her health. 
Many dark hours are brightened, many 
nd memories revived, and many hearts 
rought closer together by the exchange 


f post cards. They are always conven-/he had a good time wherever he went. 
ent for use, especially when one has a] Another agreed, and added this explana- 


ipply of them in the home, and they 


in be obtained for every purpose—| him.” 


(‘hanksgiving, Christmas, New 
aster, ete. Birthday and greeting cards 
ftentimes enable one to send remem- 
rances that would otherwise be over- 
ked. The message of the post card 
ay be brief, but its beautiful picture or 
rtistic decoration conveys a meaning that 
nnot be reduced to writing. 

The post card is easily preserved and 
in be shown to advantage in an album. 
ine is able to collect them at home from 
very interesting and historical place in 

world. Thus they can be used as 
lucators as well as an expression .of 
entiment. 

Let us then increase the sum total of 
he world’s happiness by freely express- 
ng our good will toward our relatives 
nd friends through the medium of the 





The lady's friends knowing | of life. 
Appar- | thy work.” 


ntly the post card shower saved the/ bath, a Holy day of rest. 
They gave her encour-|it so—Orin Edson Crooker. 


Year,|/world with smiling faces and sunny 


Remember the Sabbath Day. 


The observance of the Sabbath is the 
most ancient of ail customs. Bven God 
ceased from His Labors on the seventh 
day after His great work of creation 

It has, however, remained for this very 


seriously menace the strict observance of 
this divinely appointed day of rest. In- 
stead of a holy day it has become for 
many a holiday—a time to take the 
longed-for excursion; a time to turn from 
the strenuous labors of the week to the 
still more strenuous work of a Sabbath 
spent in pursuit of the will the wisp 
of pleasure and excitement. 

We do not plead for the return of the 





Puritan Sabbath, when the whole family 
sat through three long preaching serv- 
ices and listened to sermons which were | 
alike remarkable for their great length 
and exceeding dullness. We do not plead 
for a return of that strictness of inter- 
pretation of this day of rest which per- 
mitted no amusement for the children 
and young people other than a walk in 
the cemetery and a deciphering of epi- 
taphs on moss growr headstones. 
Twentieth century civilization will 
scarcely permit of so universal an ob- 
servance of the fourth commandment as 
to demand the stopping of railroad and 
mail trains or of street cars on the Sab- 
bath day. This last would of itself mean 
no congregation in most of the city 
churches. The result would be less in- 
stead of more worship on the part of 
people generally. 

We do plead, however, for an observ- 
ance of the spirit of this commandment. 
Everyone owes it to himself to secure 
one day out of the seven on which he 
may rest from his labors. The clergy- 
man works from sunrise to far after sun- 
set on the Sabbath day. But Saturday 
either finds him relaxing and resting for 
the labor of the morrow or Monday finds 
him recuperating from its toil. Henry 
Ward Beecher cook his day of rest on 
Saturday, and on that day he would visit 
the art galleries or libraries, or perhaps 
mingle with the people on the streets— 
endeavoring in any of a thousand ways | 
to take his thoughts from his work and 
leave him at the end of the day refreshed 











and relaxed. 
There is not one person in ten thousand 
who may not secure one day of rest in 
seven, and all but one in a thousand, 
perhaps, may observe that day on the 
regular Sabbath. 
Most certain is it that while here and 
there are those who must from force of 
circumstances devote the Sabbath day to 
labor, there is not one who must of neces- 
sity use the day for sport. To so use 
it is inexcusable. Because one may not 
always find it possible to observe the 
Sabbath as a day of rest is no reason 
why one should desecrate it. There are 
six days in the week for sport and the 
necessary outdoor and indoor amusements 
This ought to be sufficient. 

“Six days shalt thou labor and do all 
The seventh day is the Sab- 
Let us keep 








The Famous Boston Made 


Hallet & Davis 
Piano 
On a 30-Day Home Test FREE 


We want to send you a Hallet & Davis 
Piano for a whole month’s free trial in your 
own home, to use and enjoy as if it were your 
very own. 


The Standard Since 1839 


It is important that you select a piano 
of known value and proven worth. Since 1839 
the Hallet & Davis Piano has maintained its 
prestige as the best—a strictly standa . ar*- 
ist’s 0 at a popular price. 


Factory Wareroom Prices 

Y the 
ou pay & gume Driens no charged in cur Sactery 
yolume of business and low selling cost. Hallet & 
Davis pianos are cheapest beesepe Lighest quality at 


Easiest Payments Terms 

O= $3 yy a and large surplus make it 
possibie for us exte extrem eas terms, - 
ranged practically to suit yourself. ° , 

“Favorite Heart Songs” Free, also our catalogues 
and price li.t. Sead cou a today. It interested in 
VIRTUOLO. the only notloctive hanes Dummy’: Stalin ef the 
SSS STS eweeeeee 
HALLET & DAVIS PIANO CO., 

37 Virtuolo Hall, Boston, Mass. 


Please send full details of your home logue 
— dhe, prices; abe book of Reridee Hae lerees 5 


ID dinsepeuntniiviqnanttssmnighvustasesreeseeennieliganiinns 








lest"T MPERIAL 32 


In Your Own Home atOUR RISK 


The Exclusive Feature 
+ Odor Hood, Stone 
Range: Betton, hah Sitar 
Wonderful Fuel Economizer-- 
Splendid Baker. NO MIDDLE- 





GUARANTEE. Credit if de- 
sired. WRITE TODAY for 


Catalog of Ranges 
and Heaters. 


THE IMPERIAL STEEL RANGE COMPANY 


286 STATE STREET, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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Enjoy Life, 
Someone said of an acquaintance that 


tion, “Yes, because he carries it with 
People who travel through this 





High Grade Violins 30 Days’ Free Triat 


Jour choice of representative instruments from 
leading foreign vioun makers. Striet d “s+ ~ 
cape to the average old ‘violina old end Ciaespaien, 


frome 
Wm. Jy hewls & Som, (Est. 1868) 
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SOR SERA LTIOS, Perri 





hearts are pretty sure to enjoy them- 
selves wherever they camp for the night. 
Instead eof straining your eyes to see 
where a good time is waiting you, manu- 
facture the sort you can carry along.— 


F. H. Sweet. 
—¥O R= 


The way of the standpatter is hard— 
because he tramps over the same ground 
so much. Be a progressive farmer. Get 


somewhere. 
—¥C x= 


Remember we furnish a “proof” of a 
real constitution and by-laws of a real 


HARTSHORN 


SHADE ROLLERS 
Bear 








“Down in the Oid Meadow Lane;" “Don’t Let amas tase 


co-operative society as a model to organ- Moonlight, the 
= me T at 





ize 


your society by. 








ost card.—A. W. Wolfe. 








Those interested | °"¢ 


“BIG SONG HITS FREE 


WORDS AND MUSIC 
Now all the in New York. “Just a Year Ago;” 













ou;” “By the Light of the Silvery Moon:’ 
Rose and You;” “Moon Dear.” 

you American Home 10 

ou these six Big Song a tp 
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Some Dainty Things for 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING. 


By H. Kaufman 
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the Baby 











Of all needlework the infant’s gar- 
nents are the most iscinating They 
ire not difficult, but they require patience 
work. The bassinet or sleeping basket 
is one of the most practical possessions 
It is made of an ordinary wash basket 
and will answer as a bed for the baby 


for the first six months. For the canopy, 


which is most important for shielding 
the baby from drafts, use the stays from 
a busnel basket. These will spring to 
the proper curve. Fasten to the sides 
of the wash basket with nails. 

The materials required are two and 
one-half yards of white dotted swiss 
(curtain goods), three yards of colored 
lining, three and one-half yards of lace 
beading. eight yards of valenciennes 
lace, three and one-half yards of No, 1 





The 

ipbon and three yards of No, 3 satin 
ribbon to match. For the interior of the 
basket much depends on your individual] 
tast It should be well padded This 
can be done by using a small cotton 
blanket neatly folded Cotton wadding 
r wool wadding may be used. Whatever 
the filling, it should be covered with a 
smooth s! t of muslin or linen. 

The first work is to get the stays 
for the canopy in ; after nailing 
the longest one at one side, four Inches 
from the center of the basket, measure 
vour lining over this, allowing some full 
ness, though not much. It is much easier 
to hem the lining and draw over the stay 
hefore nailing the other end fast. For 
the second and third stays make deep 
tucks in the lining and treat in the 
same manner. Lay the center back in 
side piaits Cover the entire edge of the 
hasket with cotton covered with muslin, 
bringing the latter well down on each 
side To the inside fasten the filling and 
sheet. which can easily be removed and 
laundered. Allowing for a three inch hem, 
ut vour lining and swiss so they touch 
the floor Allow once and a half the 
length for the ruffle, hem and shir and 
sew » tl top of the basket. Also 

ver the of the canopy with the 
ewiss. allowing the same proportions for 
shirring Shir and tack at each stay 
Sew the plaits at the back to thé basket 
Across the front of the canopy sew 4 


two-inch ruffle of swiss edged with lace 
lining covered 


Wrap the handles with - 

with swiss. Through the beading run 

the No. 1 ribbon, shir the lace and sew 

to each side of the beading. Sew this 
the basket and the edge 


to the top of ’ 
- 8% -mone  ‘Whic hed is very handy, 











trunk, or, weather permitting, it 
be carried to the porch or yard. 
For the cap, use one and one-half balls 
of knitting silk or two balls of mercer- 
ized cotton, one ounce of zephyr, on* 
and one-halt yards of satin ribbon, No. 
1 1-2, and three-fourths of a yard of 
satin ribbon, No. 5 
Start with 10 ch 
into each ch. st. 
2nd. row * 1 
si. cr. inte the 
will give you 15 
3rd row, * 1 si. er 
first 2 st. 2 si. er. into the next st 
repeat * this adds 5 si. cr. to this row 
Repeat adding 5 st. to each row for the 
next 9 rows. Making 65 st. on the 12th 
row 
13th row, 8 ch. st. * 1 si. er. into each 
ch. st. 1 ch. st. turn, repeat * fot 6 rows, 
forming a diamond. 8 ch. st. catch into 
the Sth st. of previous row, repeat from 
first * around this row making 8 dia 
monds. 
14th row, * 8 ch. st. 1 do. cr. catch- 
ing between each diamond. 8 ch. st. catch 


st. Ist. row, 1 si. cr. 


Ist st. 2 
repeat * this 
in this row. 

into each of the 


cr. into the 
next st 


si. cr 


si 


with 1 si. er. to the point of each dia- 
mond. Repeat *. 

15th row, 1 si. cr. into each ch. st 
repeat for the next 2 rows. 

iSth row, * 3 ch. st. 2 do. er. 1 ch 
st. 2 do. cr. catch into the 5th st. of 
previous row, repeat * 20 times, then 
same catching into the 4th st. for the 
remaining 7 times. This forms back of 
| ip. 


19th row, * 8 ch, st. 1 si. er. over ch. 
fans, 3 ch. st. 1 si. cr. over 


st. between 


ch. st. in center of fan. 3 ch. st. 1 si. cr 
into center of fan, repeat around this 
row 

20th row, * 3 ch. st. 3 loops of 3 ch 
st. each, caught into the loop of 19th 
row, repeat * around this row. 

2ist row, 6 ch. st. catch to center 
loop with 1 si. er. repeat around this 
row. 

For the 22nd, 23rd and 24th rows, 
repeat 15th, 16th and 17th rows. 

For 25th, 26th, 27 and 28th rows, re 
peat 18th, 19th, 20th and 21st rows 

29th row, 1 do. cr. into each st. 30th 
row, 1 si. cr. into each st. Break thread. 


This completes the body of the cap. 
For the border around the front and 
sides, but not across the back, make * 10 


ch. st. join in a circle, into this circle 
make 22 si. cr. repeat * for the opposite 
side. Make 8 ch. st. ** turn 1 si. er. 
into each ch. st. turn, repeat ** for 6! 


may | 











The Booteées 


rows. Repeat from first * for the lengtl 
of this band. Connect with 5 ch. st 
eatching to the center of the loop witl 
1 si. cr. then 5 ch. st. catch with 1 si 


er. to the cap, then repeat catching to the 


end of loop, then to the cap, then t 
diamond, etc. Make a length of ch. st 
to fit the front of this band, then re 


peat 29th and 30th rows Connect to the 
band same as for connections to the cap 


Run the ch. st. around the back also 
Iepeat 15th, 16th and 17th rows al! 
around the cap. 


For lining make si. cr. of the zephyr 
following the outline of the cap. Fin 
ish with looped rosette of ribbon at the 
top, and sew ties to the sides. 


For the bootees, use two colors of 
zephyr, one skein of each and a_ bone 
hook having a hook on each end. Of 
the white, make 12 ch. st., into these 
make 1 afg. st. into each ch. st. ex 
cept the last st., which should have 
2 afg. st. 

2nd. row, 2 afg. st. into the Ist. st. } 


into each of the next 3 st. 
3rd row, turn, 1 afg. st. into each of 


the first 4 st. and 2 afzg. st. into the 
last st. 
4th row, 2 afg. st. into the Ist st 


1 afg. st. into each of the other st. fo 
the entire length, making 15 st. on this 
row. Repeat for the next 7 rows, add 
ing one extra st. each row at the tor 


Continued on page 80 
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Grand Christmas 


Surprise Box Given Away 


i have one for you--FREE. Write me today— 
use the coupon helow 

















You are sure to be greatly pleased with this box of 50 elegantiy printed and embossed Giristmas and New 
, Year postcards. The designs are the newest—strictly up-to-date. Some of the cards are imported. You can- 
| not procure more ettractive cards in Europe or America. No two cards in the box are alike. There is quality in 
: every card. This Surprise Box will truly be an agreeable surprise to you. The above illustration can only give 
you a faint idea of the beauty and attractiveness of these cards because some of themareillustrated and embossed 
in five or six colors. You must see these cards to appreciate them. 


Christmas will soon be here. You will need every one of thesecards. You have many friends whom you wish 
to remember. The sending of a post card carries with it the spirit of good-will just the same as does an expensive 
present. It is the spirit that counts—not the cost of the present. Weall like to be remembered. 

Get these cards free at once and avoid the Christmas rush. By getting the cards now you can send them to 
your friends and relatives in all parts of the United’States and be sure that the cards are reseived at the proper time 


I Will Give You 10 Beautiful Christmas and New Year Cards for the Asking 


I should like to send every one of my readers one of these Christmas; Surprise Boxes, and | am making it just as 
easy as | know how for you to have oneofthem. My plan is so simple and easy that | feel sure you will not let this 
opportunity pass you. Get the free sample cards now. 


Here Is the Way. Read My Plan. 
If you will send me three 2-cent stamps to cover postage Christmas Card Coupon 


and packing I will make you a present of ten beautiful 
sample Christmas and New Year cardssimilarto those! Mailto me today while the matter is in your mind. 











have illustrated here. Then you are to show this copy 
of Successful Farming to four of your friends and col- 


lect from them only 25 cents each, which pays for one : 
year’s subscription to Succesefu!l Farming and I wil! send E. T. MEREDITH, Publisher, 





Po oe ee oe ee 























each of them 15 beautiful assorted Christmas post cards : 

like the samples you have; then you are to send me the SuccEssFuL FARMING, Des Moines, lowa. 

amount which they give you together with their pames : 

and addresses and for your kindness I will make you a Dear Sir:—Please™ find enclosed three 2-cent stamps for which 


present imenediately of this — Se 3 send me 10 sample Christmas Cards. | agree to show Successful 
will be sent to yo n . ° Farming and these cards to my friends and do my level best to 
< 5 | x — . 

Semaine tie iain pa,t- Fo } Spee » f-—— get up a club of four one-year subscriptions and earn a Christmas 
easy to get four of your friends to subscribe to Success- urprise Box. It is my understanding that these cards belong to 
ful Farming when you show them the paper and tell me whether or not | am fortunate in getting up a club but | promise 
them the plan and also what you are working for. Don't you I will do my best 

figure that it is a long time till Christmas, but act at 
once and get your Surprise Box before anyone else in the 
neighvsorhood, Put your name and address on this 
coupon and send it tc me together with three 2cent 
stamps and I will send you the ten sample Christmas My Name is............ 
Cards at once. 


E. Se MEREDITH, Pub. My Address is 
Successful Farming DES MOINES, IOWA ; - 15 Nik ae ah nes Ran ce 























This offer is not good outside of the United States. 
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Suffrage W ould Mean to 


Farm Women 


Mrs. Fred 





With the present day tendency on the 
question of equal suffrage, as evidenced 


by increased liberality in the views and 
proposed privileges expressed by men of 
thought and prominence, and by states 


as a whole. or in part, it would seem 
that we might stand on the old question, 
“Shall women vote?” and look a little 
into the future at what it would mean 
to women to vote 

As we are farm women, only that 
phase of the subject need concern us 
just now, and believing in education, 
not only that indicated by high school, 


normal or college diploma, but also that 
which continues through life and keeps 
the rust rubbed off those corners of our 
minds that are “exposed to the weather” 
of long busy hours of physical labor, and 
the personal neglect that tends to follow 
a monotonous round of endless duties—we 
can but feel interested in all those things 
that tend to personal improvement and 
the broadening of our horizon. 

Frankly, in thjs connection, I am in- 


clined to be quite decidedly selfish—to 
look more at what the right to vote 
would mean to us, than to what it 


would mean to the world. Though when 
it comes to that, it has seemed to me 
that the big world may need the minds 
and hands of mothers to help make it a 
wholesome, suitable dwelling place for 
their growing and grown sons and 
daughters, quite as much as do the small- 
er homes of their babyhood. In other 
words, I have sometimes wondered if too 
much bachelor politics might not be along 
the line of too much bachelor house- 
keeping. Nor do I build wholly on theory 
in my speculations. I have spent some 
time among farm women, who for years 
have had the right to vote, and have 
been delighted to see the increased inter- 
they very generally take in the out- 
side things that enlarge their outlook, 
without neglecting any of the duties near 
by. Indeed, it seemed as though a clear- 
er vision for the details of what is called 
“woman’s province” came from this 
broader outlook that took in the big 
questions that must, to some degree, af- 
fect the lives of themselves and families, 
according to whether or not they become 
laws, through the somewhat complicated 
that starts with the influence of 
personal votes. 

Also, out there where they know from 
experience. they seem to have satisfactor 
that nineteenth century ar- 


est 


system 


ily answered 


gument that “going to the polls will low 
er the standard of womanhood—rub the 
soft bloom from the peach, ete.,”” as 
though feminine morals, more than mas- 
line, needed rolling in antiseptic pad- 
ding to protect them. ‘They say, there, 
that giving the mothers and sisters the 
ight to vote made the polls a clean, fit 
lace for husband and brothers Not 
lowly, as a matter of education and the 
result of woman’s influen but sudden- 
ly, as the result of man’s shame to have 
women Ret conditions otherwise The 
voting place changed from a room rank 
‘ 1 tobacco and liqu and coirse 
iwls (with the roadside strewn with 
men as a “morning after” accompani- 
nt) to a center of socialibity ind 
friendly intercourse 
I refer to rural Colorado, to farming 
1 lumbering Colorado, where school 
ouses are the voting places, and to vil- 
lage Colorado up to county seat size. 
‘here I voted first at school, later at 
county and state election, and had I re- 


onths longer, would have 
oted for a president. The novelty of it, 
and the opportunity to study the situa- 
tion made it a great pleasure to meet 
en and women in this way, and it was 
ilso a distinct satisfaction to indulge my 
suffrage right Although, so far as my 
individual rights go, I have never felt 
the need of demanding them aggressive- 


mained a few m 














Nisewanger 





aS — = 
those 
husband 


matters in 


ly; being able to leave 
with 


the hands of father and 
the comfortable feeling that 


be too greatly trampled upon. But the 
fact that a certain man down the road 
is considered a safer, more intelligent 


individual with whom to entrust the bal- 
lot than am I, does hurt pride a little. 
Years ago we went to schoo] together in 
the “little red school house,” but he 
dropped out before he finished the third 
reader and the multiplication tables. He 
doesn’t take a daily now because he 
“don’t care nuthin’ about readin’.”. He 
didn’t put in a telephone because “that 
would help the trusts more’n it, would 
hel me.” He wouldn't have a mail box 
when the rural route was established for 
would increase his taxes, and he 


fear it 
is good enough for me.” He drinks some 
always votes the straight ———— ticket 


because “what was good enough for Dad 
times, uses tobacco about the house 
filthily and swears at his wife so that 
one can not feel that the sacred, pro- 
tecting home influence that envelopes her 
is very much to brag about. 

Equal suffrage might mean but little 
to some women, but to others it would 
mean much in the incentive it would give 
for a broader view of life, in considering 
both home and public problems. When 
I think of woman as having the right 
to vote, I do not think of her as neg- 
lecting home and babies for the “stump ~ 
as policing our cities, or as sitting in the 
president's chair while her dethroned lord 
presides at pink teas; 
her as reading more widely, 
more deeply, judging more 
and working more effectively. 

Even then there might be four classes 
of voters, but to a Fanny who “always 
voted as Charley wanted her to;” a 
Jeanette who “always voted contrary to 
Will to tease him,” and Sally who stayed 
at home through indifference, there would 
be ten Honors (I met all four out West) 
who would use their right intelligently 
and independently; would vlan and work 
for bigger things educationally—which 
does not mean schools alone—and as time 
went on, would prove that it was not 
only a sane thing to give them the ballot 
from their personal viewpoint, but also, 
that two heads are better than one, even 


in politics. 
—fo ge 
A Pretty Evening Scarf. 

An attractive evening scarf recently 
seen was of home manufacture. Any 
girl could make one if she happened to 
have in the house a wide scarf of Span- 
ish lace such as her mother used to wear, 
and possessed a little ingenuity with her 
fingers. The one described was a com- 
bination of hood and scarf, both useful 
and ornamental 

A long scarf of black Spanish lace 
was bordered all around with black mes- 
silk to the depth of four or five 

This border was embroidered 
with narrow gilt braid in a conventional 
design. Each end was drawn together 
with a small gilt tassel; and in the mid- 
dle of one side of the scarf was a draw- 
ing string of sufficient length when 
drawn to form a pretty head covering, 
When worn for such a purpose all that 
was necessary to convert it into an in- 
door, dressy evening scarf was just to 
loosen the string and pull the scarf out 
straight. The whole was edged with 
black marabou. 

The same mode of procedure can be 
applied to a scarf of white lace, using 
white silk for border and edging, with 
white instead of black.—Helen M. Rich- 


ardson, Mass. 


“The average man suffers from an over 
loaded stomach than from the pangs of 
conscience.” 


thinking 


saline 
inches. 


I would not} 





but I do think of | 


accurately, | 

















I Take All the Risk 

I want to send you a Victor or Victrola on free trial, 

without promise or obligation on your part. You send 

me not one cent and make no de- 

il posit of any kind—I am willing to 

rf Wi trust you to return itto me at my 

expense if you decide not to buy 

L d it. If you do decide to buy itl 

e n will make the terms of payment so 

easy that you'll hardly realize 

You a you’re paying for it. I charge 

nothing extra and no interest for 

bd selling you on time—the instru- 

Victor ment and records will cost you no 

more than if you paid spot cash. 

FR EE This instrument gives in your own 

parlor a perfect reproduction of 

the world’s greatest orchestras, 

bands, singers. actors, pianists, violinists and speakers, 

An endless pleasure and education; it is company when 

you're lonesome and an entertainer for all. Accept my 

free trial offer and be convinced. Sit down right now 

and write me fo: free catalogs of Victors and Victrolas 

and records, also complete information about my great 

free trial offer and casy payment plan. Understand you 

are to send me no moncy—I do all the trusting. 

PETER GOODWIN 

Pres. Peter Goodwin Merc. Co. 

6202 Century Bldg., 1 St. Louis, Mo. 






























Us Your 


Send 
Old Carpets 


We Will Dye Them and Weave 


New Rugs 


By our improved method of weavi 
we make beautiful rugs,totally differen 


woven from old carpets. 


for Your New Rugs 


any parlor. 

anteed to wear l) years. 

New Rugs ata 
Saving of '2 


our old carpets are worth money, no matter how badly 
i costs you 


Don't throw them away. reight 


Y 
worn. 
| almost nothing—we make liberal allowances for far- 


away states, Every order completed within 3 days. 
FREE 
OLSON RUG CO., Dept.177, 40 Laffin St.,Chicago 


Write today for book of designs. in 12 colors, prices 
and full information, IT WILL SAVE YOU MONEY 





CAN SAVE MONE! 


Every Home “si: 
Gearhart’s Family Knitter 


Will knit a pair of stockings, heel and toe in 30 minutes. Improve 
up-to-date with ing Attachment. Knits everything in 
home from home-spun or factory yarn 
Over 100,000 machines in use 
Will knit hesiery with heel and to 
t This nev 
eature more than doubles the wes! 











y and value of hosiery. Investigate 
for Home -Work, Money - Making 
Agents roposition. Yarns furnished at cost 


rite to-day for catalogue and sar 
4 les of work done oo 
the machine all FREE 











\ 


F KWITTING MACHINE CO., Box 107 Clearfield, Pa. 


DON’T PAY BIG PRICES 


FOR COFFEE 
Buy it WHOLESALE from JEVNE’S in 10-Ib. LOTS and 
BAVE 5 to 10 cts. per pound. packed in any size pack 
ages 60 reveral can order together. 
OUR SPECIALTY IS GOOD COFFEE. 
If you love good coffee send for our Price List. 





| Jevne Coffee Co., Dept. K, 718 Milwaukee Ave., 





Mention Successful Farmizg when 
writing to advertisers. 





and far superior to any other rug 


We Dye Your Old Carpets 
—Vou Choose the Colors 


Beautiful designs to your taste— 
plain, fancy, Oriental—soft, 
bright, durable—fit for 

‘ Woven any 
size, without seams. Guar- 
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Squibs From the Ferm 


Wife’s Note Book 


= & 












In planning the new home be sure to 
remember the boys by giving them a 
large comfortable room to be their own 
especial sanctum. 

To remeve grease spots from wall- 
naper, cover the place with blotting 
paper and press with a moderately hot 
iron. 

Whenever 1 get discouraged (and I 
suppose we all do at times) I go away 
for a little visit and when I return [ 
appreciate more fully the blessings of my 
2wn home. 

Don’t save your sunny smiles and 
‘company” manners for strangers; rather 
lispense them among the home folks 
whose happiness we should always have 
at heart. 

To set the color in gingham soak over 
aight in a weak solution of salt water. 
This will shrink it also. 

Some farmers seem to tolerate their 
daughters, like the Chinese, simply from 
necessity. They fail to annreciate the 
fact that the farm home could not exist 
without them. 

Speaking of daughters calls to mind a 
“ase of a man who is the father of seven 
daughters aid one son. When each little 
Jaughter arrived his disappointment was 
very keen, until after the seventh when 
the little son came, his joy was beauti- 
ful to see. Said he, “Now T can be truly 
‘ongratulated for at last I have a son.” 

“Well,” replied an old gentleman, 
“please remember this, that ‘a son is a 
son until he gets a wife. but a daughter 
is a daughter all her life.” This man 
with the many daughters and one son 
has many years now been living with his 
daughters while his son scarcely remem- 
bers his father’s existence. 


—FRE= 


The Septic Tank for Farm Sanitation 

Continued from page 64 
short sections of blocks, cut round and 
four inches in diameter (large enough for 
the waste pipe) were laid ten inches 
from the top of the wall nearest the 
house for the inlet, and twelve inches 
from the top on the opposite side for 
he outlet. This provided holes through 
which the pipe could later be inserted. 
As shown in the sketch, the waste from 
he toilet is flushed into the tank and 
he excreta settles to the bottom. The 
water finally rises to the surface and is 
irained off through the outlet, and the 
outlet tile to the garden, flower beds or 
awn. 

The top of the tank is made by cutting 
poards with a rounded edge, building a 
joor on these and laying on the cement 
o a depth of five or six inches. The 
joards may later decay, but the cement 
vill remain solidly in place. Accommo- 
fation must of course be made for the 
rap. This is done by cutting a wooden 
ox form and setting it in the center of 
he top, building the cement around it. 
4 form of slightly smaller dimensions is 
ised to make the trap, wires or an iron 
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Kraut Cutter 
No. K/I5 


Price $1506 
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Easier Kitche 


A EZ 

More attention than ever before is being given to outfit- 
ting the kitchen properly. Food and meat choppers, 
4 pe are as essential in the modern 


tchen as potsand pans. They are actual money 
savers, too. You will find them included in 


KEEN KUTTER 


#2 Kitchen Furnishings 


They give a housewife genuine pride in her kitchen, besides 
making’ the tiresome. 


the work lighter, more was done, less 
for your k 


** The Recollection of Quafity Remains 
Long After the Price is Forgotten.’’ 
Trade Mark Registered —E. C. 

If not at your dealer’s, write us. 


Send for free tool booklet No. 896, 


SIMMONS HARDWARE C0., Inc. 
St. Louts and New York, U.S. A. 


Mincin 
Ne K 102 


Price $0.25 


tchen down to can openers, 
= with the Keen Kutter trademark—a guarantee 


C. Simmons 


Also, for Simmons Cream Separator Booklet No. 1391. 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 
PUBLISHING COMPANY 


DES MOINES, lIOWA 


is to certify that we guarantee to al! subscribers to Successful Farmi 
receive fair and honest treatment from advertisers in Successful Farming to whose announce- 
shal onest or unfair treatment on the part of any advertiser 


l reply. In case of dish 
Successful 


bond with your other valuable papers 


er 


ar 





ng that they will 


to Farming, we shall make careful investi 
charges are sustained we guarantee to the subscriber that a fair and 
matter made. When you buy things advertised in Successful 
through the dealer, you take no chance. Everything advertised in Successful Farming is backed 
by the advertiser and by Successful Farming. 
This guarantee constitutes an insurance policy against dishonest or unfair dealing on the 
Successful Fa: toward any subscriber to Successful Farming. 
tion that we make is that the unfair dealing be definitely proven and that it be re- 
Ported to us within thirty days from its occurence so that we may investigate the facts while they 
arefresh. Keep this guarantee 





> Publisher 


P.S. ip order to make ourselves absolutely safe on this bond, we nave refused in one year 
more than $50,000 worth of advertising because we could not afford to place this 
guarantee back of it. 
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roper adjustment of the 
arming either direct or 











strap bent and placed to serve as a 
nandle for lifting. This trap should 
never be lifted except at such times as 
the tank needs cleaning, and this, for an 
ordinary family, will not occur more 
ften than five or six years. It may be 
found a little unpleasant—-this part of 
the work—but no worse than cleaning 
the customary privy, and need not be 
done nearly so often. If the drainage 
from the septic tank is not immediately 
used for irrigating growing plants, 
shrubs or flowers, the better plan is 
to provide vessels in which to catch it, 
and take these off a safe distance for 
emptying unless you run a drain to some 
ditch. The writer will state that on our 
own place we have followed the custom 
f using the drainage for plant food, and 
n connection with a regular sprinkling 
of chloride of lime and common lime, 
prevents any trouble so far as we are 
able to detect. Stock and fowls have no 
access to the grounds near the tank and 


Name of firm 


Town__ 


In Successful Far 
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USE THIS COUPON 


in answering advertisements in Successful Farming. 


Street 


saw your ad about _ 


ming. | am answering it becaus: | publishers of Successful Farming guarantee 


air and honest treatment from their advertisers. Please send 
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COMMON SENSE AND HEALTH. 


I do not like to have anybody say 
that | have not good common sense. I 
mresume if this charge was ever to be 
brought against me, [ should get mad 
right away and say that my grandfather 
and grandmother were good down-east 
folks, on my father’s side—a people far 
and pear noted for their smartness; 
while on my mother’s side, my grand- 
father came from Scotland, and my 
yrandmother had French blood in_ her. 
So 1 should try to prove that if any 
man ever came by comunon sense by 
good rights it should be e, 

And I am a bit care oft ibout saying 
anything about other folks that I would 
not like to have said ‘about me, because 
I know h w it hits a fellow to be ac- 
cused of being “short” in this respect. 
We ean stand it to be called lazy or 
anything like that, but when it comes 
to smartness—why, we're it, every time. 

And yet, not many of us really act 
as if we had sense enough to eat right 
and live right If we have, it is pretty 
hard to catch us at if It is my candid 
opinion that we bring a good share of 
the troubles we have, of mind and body, 
mn ourselves by disobeying what we know 
to be the plain laws of healt! We go 
out in the rain and expose ourselves un- 
necessarily; we eat when we are tired 
enough to drop; we surely don’t know 


enough to stop eating when we have got 
enough and altogether we make a miser- 


able mess of it, and then wonder why 
sickness comes on ws 
I say this because I have been all 
along this road and know what I am 
talking about. When I say “we,” I 
mean to include myself the same a3 
everybody else. I used to be so am- 
bitious that I would work right along 
through the storm. More than once I 
have done this to finish some job out 
on the farm that I thought ought to 
be done, rain or shine. Seemed to me 
I never could get through with all I 
had to do if I did not keep on hustling 
GIVE NATURE A CHANCE 
Really, I was not willing to let the 
Good Kind Friend, who looks after us 
all, have time to send a bit of rain 
down. I thought I could do more than 
He could about getting the crops through 
on time and in good shape 
Rut I have learned better. Nature 
hes got to have sor time to do her 
rl You can’t fool her a bit. Try 
it and before yon know it rheumatism 
ne such miserable disease will grab 
“See here 


hy the coat tail nl | lv, 
! ther too fast! 


I’ve 


mu for a go 


lmy eye on ¥ d while! Now 
vou come back here and sit down a spell 
and pay the penalty for your presump- 
tion! I’m going to pull your muscles 
till they ache like sixty to pay for your 

rking out in that storm! Your stom- 

h and bowels will just about turn them 

: inside out to even up for the fool 
made of vourself at the table vester 

Oh, I'll make it pretty tormented 

vy for vou before we get through 
vith thist And your pocketbook will 
look as if it had been run between laun 
ry rollers when you get the doctor paid 

' Yon think you’re smart. I'll show 
\ 

And so it goes on for about six 
months or a year and if we escape the 
ittle green place back on the knoll we 
do awfully well. Pay? It never pay 
to try to cheat nature Overwork, ove! 
eating. over-crowding these old bodies of 
urs in any way will surely bring its 
rewards, and they will not be light or 
easy to bear, either. 

Young folks are especially apt to feel 


hurt if-vewesay Anything to them about 
taking care of themselves. You speak to 
' ha, now, at dinner today and say, 
John, you eat too fast. Hold on! Take 


time to chew your food! We have plenty 


f time! Tet’s eat like good sensible 
ke’ It will be better for us!” Say 
hat and John will come back at yoo 
ith something like this “Oh, phsaw, 


@VINCENTS € 
@HEALTH HINTS 








Pap! Your getting cranky. I’m all 
right Gort a stomach like a_ horse! 
Nothing the matter with me! Look 
at thet musck And John shoves up 
his elec nd shows you an arm like 
that s olacksmith and as hard as 
steel. You fee i it remember how 
proud you wed he of an arm just like 
that, ena 2 k to your meal, while 
John kee; mn working away as if he 
were feedin~ “h- hungry end of a thresh- 
ing machin 

There come: day when John is a 
little off. hoy “I’m all right. Go- 
ing to take jos+ of nills tonight, and 
I'll come our (ike 3 fighting cock in the 
morning Ah, those pills! Right there 
many ung man has laid the first 
stone on <he stairs of trouble, and those 
stairs elways ‘ead down, never up. 

No, Joha, “sth is right. The most 
valuable (hing have in all this world 
is your heait Play the fool with that, 
and o 1a hoy much money you 
may ha ; ho high a place you 
may + ite are worse off than 
any begga: n the side of com- 
mow #4 

—¥¢n— 
Dainty Things tor the Baby 
ontinned from page 76 
but none 2 he bottom At the bot- 
tom of *h+ ll row make 6 ch. st. turn, 
make | z st to each st. and 2 afg. 
st. in ‘ne ‘fast at repeat for the 12th 
and 13th rows This is one-half the 
width he bootes For the opposite 
side decreas dropping 1 st. from the 
tom of ear , After the 15th row 
drop the « vided at the bottom and 
continue saishing with two short rows 
as 2t FY Sew the back seam to- 
gether b ueedle and zephyr, catch- 
ing th ppovite at With the color 
make ? n ach st. around the 
bottom W he white make 1 si. cr. 
int act ‘olor except at the 
corners of <b es wher % st. are put 
into 1 ach sids Repeat 1 si. cr. 
‘into each at ternating the color and 


whité i hay rows of color 
and 2 ‘ hite 

Turn b yng side and crochet 
the ty dge- together, finishing the 
foot of Oot Turn to the top, 
make one tv , having 1 si cr. 
int ar at sep” the center top, 
which shouid . st. into 1. Of the 
white mass i a '. inte each st. of the 
previous tow of the t 1 si. cr. into 
each a eh ‘ si. or into each st. 
Color * 1 si h st 1 si. er. into 
the same #¢, #ki 14 st. and repeat ® 
around the tep edz Make «@ length of 
ch. st. of che color g enough to pass 
through the whi and make a bow 
and ends Wir colored zephyr 
around yout drst two fingers twelve 
times, catch <ogether with the ch. and 
tie with @ amai: piece of zephyr to form 
@ tassel. cut the ends 

Note Abbreviations St., stitch or 
stitches , ch. st.. ecbain stitch; si. cr., 
single crochet; a t., double crochet; 
afg. st.. afghan atitct 


Afghan stitch is made by making a 


length of ch st turn, catch the back 
st. of eaci. ch. si. and form a loop on 
your hook, leaving it there pick up the 
next st repeat for the length, turn, start 
back taking 2 st off the hook each st. 
turn with 1 ch st. taking up the top at. 
each time. Once back and forth forms 1 
Tor * e*zban at 
—ff f= 
Getting Promoted. 

The young mar vho 1s waiting to do 
his best un his salary is raised, may 
have long t walt And the one who is 
haunte@ by th» thought that he must 
work hard in order to earn what he is 
getting, is often puzzled by the fact that 


his salary jumps ahead just about the 
time he is hopeft ul of catching up with 
it—F. H. Sweet 































the best overcoat 
value you have 
ever seen, send 
it right back and 
4 will fe TT nae 


on ay 


transportation 
The material is an 





can be worn turned 
up or down as il- 
Three 





sleeves. Overcoat 
is well made, body 
and sleeves full lin- 
Length about 


Comes in 


State size desired. 


— Our object in advertising 
EXPRESS this serviceable 

ONLY O’coat at only $3.95 
—_-—-—-__— 


is to interest 
in 


FECE FASHION CATALOG 


Write to-day for Catalog showing latest Fal! 
and Winter styles in to Wear for Men, 
Women and Children. Ask for Free Catalog 31-G. 


Ref: Cowinestsl & Comm’ Nat’ Bank. Capital $30,000,000 
CHICAGO MAIL veust CO. 


INDIANA AVE.& 


CHi« 
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AGENTS 


MAKE $30 











BUY CLOTHES RIGHT 


Not at retail with middlemen’s 
ofits all added and a poor fit 
ry our way once. Buy direct 

save money, and get a real fit. 

We weave the cloth and our ex 
pert tailors make to your measure, 
the highest class suits, overcoats 
and pants. We guarantee cloth, fit 
and workmanship. Every unnec 
cessary profit is cut out. One profit, 

“*woo!l to wearer.’’ It stands torea 
son this is the way to buy clothes 

Write us for free booklet and samples 
stating colors wanted. It costs noth 
ing to investigate. Write to-day sure. 


HOME WOOLEN MILLS CO., (Est. — 
Chambersburg, Pa. 


2) WaterStreet «+ 








ot 


Send today. WILL ROSSITER, 136 W. Lake St.Chices¢ 


Sketches, 
for Minstrel Show. Al! hinds of Besertein — 





Aman or woman to earn 86 to 615 per (47 


WARTED All or A og =e pete tn to sell. ae ind 
— mr Farming and thut 


insure yourself a square 
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Mrs. J. Gordon Wead 


y, 
Before my marriage I taught in the YOU can operate a 
public schools and, at the close of one 
hard day’s work in which my principal 


/ a u » 

had been in the room the greater part 

Fay tals ot ele remier Typewriter 

ways counted that person wise, who did 

the work thoroughly in the easiest pos- 

sible way.” “ = : 7 
That remark sank deep into my meu- Its “Key for Every Character” makes it the simplest typewriter 

2 at pong day forth marked an} @ygr built; everything about it is easily understood. Any one who 
I reviewed my day's work. I had | never used a typewriter, with just a little practice, can write on the 

vorked hard; yes, and, I believe, success- : : : ‘ 

fully, but at what cost to myself! I was Smith Premier Typewriter with twe or three times the speed of the 

mspeakably weary. Ambition and éa- | pen. 

‘rgy were gone. I was fit only to creep 

home in search of rest for the next day’s 

‘ask. 
From that day I began to make a You needa 

study of ways and methods of work, al- 

ways searching for the easiest possible 


ie 
way to obtain the best possible results. S © 
Not that one is to avoid — labor, but mi remier ypewrl er 








‘ather, by a wise and judicious consery 
ng of one’s energy, thereby to be ena- 
led to accomplish that much more. 

My niche in the teachers’ corps is now | Every farmer needs one. Your time is valuable and the type- 
filled by another, and a farmer’s wife : . 
am I. If the principal’s remark applied writer saves your time. 
o teachers, far more is it applicable to/ 
women on the farm. 

Many country women have come un- 
jer my personal observation, and I am 
horoughly convinced that much labor 


And the time saving isn’t all. When you typewrite a letter you 
can, at the same time, make a carbon copy of it— an exact duplicate of 
the original. You can do this with every letter and every contract 

eg" mh, A pein gf fal forethought | you ever write. It pays to keep these copies in a file for reference 
and a thorough *study of the best and | because they are an exact record of all your business transactions. 


dsiest ways of accomplishing results. 
To my mind, the woman whose sole | ®eping such records is business-like. Every business man does it, 


umbition is to vie in banging out the|/ @nd the up-to-date farmer is a man whose business demands up-to-date 
week's washing ahead of all neighbors, 
and to rush around, madly endeavoring methods. 
to see who can hunt up the most dis- ; 2 - 
igreeable, irksome and often uncalled-for Then again the typewriter is an educator. If you have boys or 
asks, merely in order to display to all) ciris, it gives them a chance to learn typewriting. Speed and skill on 


beholders a vast and inexhaustible physi- 


al endurance, is very foolish. the writing machine is one of the most useful and best paying accom- 
rue, much work is to be done on the 

farm, and no amount of mere steantes plishments of the present day. 

1r managing accomplishes the work—the , Hh ; ; 

work remains to be done by someone. The price of a new Model 10 Smith Premier Typewriter is $100.00. 
Show me the farmer who does not pos- . : * 

sess his tools, his farming implements. We never made a better typewriter. Nobody ever did. It is one of 

And how many more are ever ready to| our STANDARD machines. 

jiscard the old, worn out things, and 


uy the latest improvements. f w : : 
Fa ngs greeny — Pe rea If you prefer to pay less, we have an excellent line of rebuilt 


s the same spirit manifested there? Ia |Model 2 Smith Premiers which you can buy at prices from $30.00 to 

shottedin Sat but ofttimes most “0-/ $49.00, Easy payments can be arranged if desired. We will ex- 
Has your husband a dine plow, siting press the machine to any address, together with printed instructions, 

low, hay loader, good wagon, binder, . " 

te., ete.? Cost more than three dollars telling how to operate and take care of it. 

ach, did they not? He talked the mat- , : 

er over with you before purchasing, of Write for further particulars to the 

ourse, as to whether or not you thought 

he could afford it? 


What tools have you? A broom a e 0 e 
jishpan, tubs, perhaps a sewing machine R mingt Type t 
and a few more devices, and your two e Nn WTI er 

| Company 


are hands tg do your life’s work. 

Have you a fireless cooker or a food 
hopper? Wonderful time and labor 
avers. Did you ever dream of a vacuum | 
leaner? Mercy, no! Some cost twenty- 
ve dollars and more, and your husband 


impl x ploded he > enti f 
wks thee ee ene °"| 208 Fifth St., Des Moines, lowa 


But why not? We have only one life 
o live. The time saved from one task 
an be given back in a multitude of 
leasant ways. Do we not raise chick- 


is, sell ilk, butter ; ork 
“ the Bn at" Do o ‘= we a ‘ oie 'T PAY Two PRICES +, 
he home: the household fed and clothed SAVE HALF YOUR MONEY °$ 


ane Re apparel washed, ironed and a a ee ila nen tietaeh etiniienens butane <3 
nended ! at such low, unheard-of Factory Prices? e 


paid’ Noustkecpet come, into our hema IHOOSIER STOVES) 
RANGES AND HEATERS 


do the work we now perform, and take 
notice of the wages she demands! 

Many whole lives are spent in the per- a are heavily made of the highest 
formance of the same duties over and material, beautifully fin 
over. Shall we not then have some pte eS it 
tools, some labor saving devices, as well ‘anteedfor Years by a Two Million Dolla: 
as our husbands? S@ No matter where you live you can try a 


Sate i ea race A 
RRS wl 


w tigieg gtr Stor tae 
See CES 
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The hen remarked to the muley cow, 

As she ckled her daily lay 

(That the hen cackled), “It's funny 
how 

I'm good for an egg a day 

I'm a fool to do it, for what do I get? 

My food and my lodging. My! 

But the poodle gets that —he’s the 


household pet. 
And he never laid a single ezg yet— 
: high.” 


Not even when eggs wer: 

The muley cow re marked to the hen, 

As she masticated ber cud 

(That is the cow did), “Well, what then? 

You quit and your name is mud 

I’m good for eight gallons of milk a day, 

And I'm given my stable and grub: 

But the parrot gets that much anyway— 

And all she can gobble—and what does 
she pay? 

Not a dribble of milk, the dub!” 


But the hired man remarked to the pair, 


“You get all that's coming to you 

The poodle does tricks, and the parrot 

can swear, 

Which is better than you can do 

You're necessary, but what's the use 

Of bewailing your daily part? 

You're bourgeois—work’s your only ex- 
cuse, 

You can’t do nothin’ but jes produ pune 

What them fellers does is Art ” 

Caleutta Capital 











Bobbie had just returned from his 
first Christmas party, and mamma, who 
has a visitor. is very proud 

“Well, Bobbie boy, did you have a 
good time?” asks mamma. 

‘Uh, huh.” mutters Bobbie 

“And now tell mamma. and her friend: 
what did you do at the party?" 


“Frowed up,” said Bobbi 








“Why. Willie, what are you drawing?” 
isked a teacher of one of his pupils 


“I’m drawing a picture of God. 
fut, Willie,” said the teacher, “you 
mustn't do that: nobody knows how God 
looks.” 


“Well, they will when I get this done,’ 


said Willie 
ee 6 


Pat had gone back home to Ireland and 
was telling about New York. 

“Have they such tall ‘buildings in 
New York as they tel! about, Pat?” asked 


the parish priest 
“Tall buildings, ye ask, sor?” replied 
Pat “Faith, sor, the last one O'}j 


worked on we had to lay on our stomachs 


to let the moog pass.” 
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The Kindergarten Game. 

Quite frequently we are called upon, 
in one capacity or another; often as a 
member of a social committee, to furnish 
some part towards an evening’s enter- 
tainment, and naturally we all want our 
part to be new and interesting, no mat- 
ter how large a number may be present. 

The Kindergarten Game below can be 
easily carried out. The enjoyment that 
it will cause can hardly be over-estimated 
since every one who takes part will make 
a different story. The story presented 
here is just a “sample” story to make 
the game more thoroughly understood by 
those who wish to use it. 

Nearly every household has a copy of 
“Mother Goose Melodies,” and the con- 
tents of this book are very familiar to 
all “grown ups,” from the fact that they 
are the first little verses used to delight 
the childish fancy. Who can’t see the 
little pink foot of a baby without re- 
calling, “This little piggie went to mar- 
ket"? 

Let us see if we cannot renew our 
acquaintance with “Old Mother Goose.” 

From each of fifteen of the most fa- 
miliar “Goose” rhymes select any one 
line. Write each line on a slip of pa- 
per, numbering slips from 1 to 15. Pin 
these slips to curtains, ete., placing them 
in different parts of the room, or rooms. 
(his will cause the crowd to mingle 
freely, while searching for the slips.) 

Pass papers and pencils to guests, then 
tell them that they are to find and copy 
the fifteen miscellaneous lines. After do- 
ing so they are to supply words or sen- 
tences to join these lines in making a 
story. 

The following lines are given as being 
applicable in a short story: 

“Humpty Dumpty had a great 
fall.” 

9 


~~ 
” 


3. “To get her poor doggie a bone.” 
4. “And Jill came tumbling after.” 
5. “Upon my word and honor.” 

6. “All the bread and cheese I got, 
1 


“Little Jack Horner sat in a cor- 
ner 


I put upon the shelf.” 
7. “This little piggie went to mar- 
ket.” 
8. “Jack be nimble! Jack be quick!” 
9. “Peas pudding in the pot, nin 


days old.” 
Dock !” 


10. “Dickory, Dickory 

11. “The cow jumped over the moon.” 

12. “Silver bells and cockle-shells.” 

13. “There came a big spider and sat 
down beside her.” 

14. “There was an old woman who 
lived in a shoe.” 

15. “Daddy’s gone a-hunting.” 

THE STORY. 
“There was an old woman who lived 


in a shoe” and she went to the meat shop 
ore day, “To get her poor doggie a bone.” 
While she was waiting, “There came a 
big spider and sat down beside her.” She 
jumped and exclaimed, “Upon my word 
and honor!” Then to the butcher she 
said, “Jack be nimble! Jack be quick” 
for ‘Daddy's gone a-hunting’” and _ the 
children are alone, and they’re. so mis- 
chievous. When I left “Little Jack Hor- 
ner sat in the corner” but “All the bread 
and cheese I got. I put upon the shelf” 
and I must hurry home. 

When she paid for the bone she felt 
glad that “This little piggie went to mar- 
ket,” and said, “The cow jumped over 
the moon” to keep from going there too. 

Arriving home she found that “Hump- 
ty Dumpty had a great fall” and “Jill 
came tumbling after’, while climbing up 
to get some “Peas pudding in the pot, 
nine days old.” She told him abont 
“Dickory, Dickory Dock” and let him 


mMusements 





l\play with Mary's “Silver bells and 
| cockle-shells” and soon he was the hap- 
piest little boy in town. D. M. Theis. 
eos 

It is said that a gravestone in a Maine 
cemetery bears this inscription: “Here 
lies the body of Enoch Holden, who died 
suddenly and unexpectedly, being kicked 
to death by a cow. Well done, good and 
faithful servant.”—To-Day'’s Magazine. 







Qustere 
<oet 





A negro went into a hardware shop 
and asked to be shown some razors, and 
after critically examining those  sub- 
mitted to him the would-be purchaser was 
asked why he did not try a safety, 
which he replied, “I ain’ looking for that 
kind. I want this for social purposes.” 
* * * 

‘can any one 

“T know,” 
goat.” —The 


“Now,” said the teacher, * 
tell me what a ‘buttress’ is”? 
shouted Tommy, “A nanny 
Housewife. 





said 
Said 


talk?” 


“Why doesn’t baby 
the small girl. 

“He can't talk yet, 
never do.” 

“Oh, yes they do,” 


dear: small babies 


said the small girl 


“Job did. Nurse read to me out of the 
Bible how Job cursed the day he was 
born.” 

. a. * 

Awful, 


Henry Clews, at a dinner in Newport, 
said of American traveling: 

“It is delightful to travel in America, 
but I think that American porters handle 
our luggage a little too roughly. 

“Once, at a certain station, I was 
amazed and pleased to hear a uniformed 
official shout to a burly porter: 


“*Hi, what are you knockin’ them 
trunks about like that for?’ 
“The porter had been lifting great 


trunks above his head and hurling them 
down onto the floor furiously: but now 
he stood stock-still in astonishment. 
“*What’s that, boss?’ he said. 
“*What do you mean by 
trunks about like that? repeated = the 
official. ‘Look at the floor, man. Look 
at the dents you're makin’ in the con 
crete. Don’t you know you'll lose your 
job if you damage the company’s prope! 
ty? "—Epworth Herald. 
* * * 


knockin’ 


“People are very likely to believe what 
they see in print.” 

“Yep,” reqlied Farmer Corntossel. 

“That’s why these candidates have to 
keep travelin’ around the country s0 
much. They have to prove that they 
don’t look like some of the pictures of 
"em that get into the papers.”—Wash- 





ington Star. 
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This set of beautiful dishes consists of six plates, six cups, six saucers, six cereal 
or fruit dishes, six butter plates and one large platter. You can get this entire set 
very easily. Read how Mrs. Peter Carson obtained her set with very little effort. The 
following conversation will interest you. 



















| 

Mr. Carson: Your new dishes are fine, Mary. 

Mrs. Carson: Yes, I don’t know what I would do without them. You know this is the set Mr. Meredith, publisher 
of Successful Farming, sent me, 

Mr. Carson: What did you do to get them? 

Mrs. Carson: The fact is I did very little to get them. I answered one of Mr. Meredith’s advertisements about 
three weeks ago. He said he would send me this set of dishes for a very little effort on my part. When I asked him to 
send me his easy plan, he answered right away and sent me a package of needles and a package of pest cards. He said 
all | needed to do was to get 10 3-year subscriptions to Successful Farming at 50c each and offer each subscriber a set 
of post cards and a package of needles like the ones he sent me. It certainly was easy. 

Mr. Carson: Well, how did you doit? 

Mrs. Carson: Frank and Nellie Gray happened along the same afternoon I heard from Mr. Meredith. _ Nellie said 
they used to take Successful Farming and intended to renew their subscription but just kept putting it off. So she said 
they would be glad to give me their renewal for 3 years. So that was my first one. Then I called up Harriet Brown, 
Rose Elliott, Mattie Hays and Jennie Jacobson on the phone the next day and every one of them said to count them in. 
That made five. Then when Charley (seated next to Mrs. Jones in the picture) drove me to town a week ago Saturday, 





I got the rest of them. 
Clara Carson: 
Charley Carson: 
Mrs. Carson: 

and post cards. 


That surely was easy, wasn’t it, mamma. 
Gee, I should say. Guess I'll see if I can’t get a rifle from Mr. Meredith the same way. 
Yes, every one seems to think well of Successful Farming and they all were glad to get the needles 
















You Can Get a Dinner Set Free 


I never knew a woman who had too many dishes. Very frequently one 
has more company than was expected and then is when you would give a 
good deal for a few extra dishes. 

../f you want this 51-piece dinner set, and I’m sure you do, just read my 
Easy for you Plan.” 


iKnow You Will Be Pleased 


Now, these dishes come direct from the pottery f. 0. b. to you. I'd like to 
be some place near you when you open the box and take out the dishes, one 
by one and see you shake off the excelsior in which they are packed— My! 
I can almost hear you say, “Aren't they Beauties?” And then your neigh- 
bors will want to see them and | expect they will be anxious for a set like 
yours—but, if you want this beautiful set of dishes, clip the coupon below 
and read about my plan. | will send you ten Exquisite Season Postcards, 
no two alike, every one worth framing, and they are each and all printed 
on heavy stock in many beautiful colors. Some of them are embossed and 
some imported cards and you can’t find a more up-to-date set of Postcards 
anywhere. | want you to look at the illustration of the needle case—this 
isn't nearly ‘life-size’ but it will serve to show something of what it is. 
Now in this needle case, there are 115 needles—100 of them are sewing 
needles, five different sizes—all Dix and Rand celebrated brand of Sharp's 
needies—these are big-eyed, sharp pointed, first-class, sewing needles. 
Note that the other 15 needles you will find here are needles for about 


ae This Liberal Offer Good Only In 
Succeesful Farming Territory 


On account of excessive freight charges 
for long distance hauls, this offer is made 
only to people who live in the states which are 
shown on the accompanying map, namely: 
North and South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, 
Oklahoma, Missouri, lowa, Minnesota, Wis- 
consin, Illinois, Michigan, Indiana and Ohio. 
If you live inany ofthestatesmentionedabove, 
you may have the benefit of this liberal offer. 





Plan For Easily Getting Set of Dishes 


—=ot Everybody needs needles, and no 
one ever gets enough Season Post- 
cards and every one who is interested 
atall in farmin fread read SUG- 




















°— WARRANTED -HIGH GRADE 





CESSFUL FA Don't you 
begin to see how easy it will be—I'll 
send you a set ef needles and a pack- 


age ofcards rightaway. If you really 
want the dishes—and you surely do— 
when the cards and needles come, 
vou can show each one of your 
friends your copy of SUCCESSFUL 
FARMING and your set of needles 
and the set of cards and tell them 
that if they will subscribe through 
you I will send them each a set of 
cards like yours and a set of needles 
like yours and SUCCESSFUL 
FARMING for three years for only 
50c. Isn’tthata bargain! You can’t 
help but get subscribers with such a great offer to them can you? You only 
need to get 10 three-year subscribers on this “easy for you plan” and the 
dishes will be shipped to you at once. I will also give a prize to each per- 
son who sends in two of these subscribers within one week from the date 
they receive first set of needles and cards. 


E. T. Meredith,Pub. Successful Farming, Des Moines, lowe 
Dear Sir: I want to earn this set of dishes on your “Easy for you plan.” Send me 
set of needles, also set of 10 postcards and tell me about the prize you give to those 
who send in their first two subscriptions within one week. | will do my best. 



































My name is___ — 






My address is — i : 
10-1 Enclosed find 4c to help pay postage on 115 needies and 10 postcards , 
This offer not good out of United Statec or west of Rocky Mountains 
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Probably Never Again Such Wonderful Bargains 
S-M-A-S-H Go a at Wire, Lumber, Building Material Prices! 


sreasie bateuns ad House Wrecking Co. has been in quistenc S yeqsoand haseBused 
bargains and solid i— 2 of ce worth of merc — to 
complete House anyone Poa e nag bec able, panei 


Our building propesition 3 the most ~ gh ie. = 


ul ever presen e furni 
















get i ing ‘ith us Fast ; 
PA LX YS sell you a cartoad of building material 


that our goods will give 























Prices smashed. Yes, 
LUMBER !==33:5 
_ 1 Pieces. rd bu 
name you @ frei 
ig ma’ list, a wer yaa 


paid timate which w a saving to 
Fou. ‘Ev Ke R= new; quality is 
r t atacturers’ Official Grading. 
ji Design No. oa" ‘hil your t — = for ory item AY a ollding or 
ecan our entire or ev used in 
Gis Rooms wand Bath. bye oo ae one time, from our beadquarters in Chicago. No one 
'° ical is statemen 

Excellent Interior. Sized tect, Do net be confused by an one VF unless they can tell you the 
6 inches by 27 feet. pa from Chicago in one carioad. 



















i ons, epeaity No, AD-700, +. 5-3 - = 





































ng. 
Write us today for special FREIGHT PREPAID PRICES on new, 
MILLWOR K eet yeaa sean sD pe Sy 

4 actured, Every yn sam mail cou 
+f sees mans ences i ie Celine shows how to save money on all your 

a nce: i 39 4 

H Ric Recon Doors, at she each, Lot SM-22—161 oot 75¢ Per ‘108 Sq. Ft. B Best 
doors, $e Gna: by 6-ft. Gina. ine thick, ae | Rubber Surfaced “Ajax” Roofing 


= is below, 4 lights phere. similar to our ‘_ Pete 
stom" elas Sie eC A eine. $1.55 Loe’ — 1 gle AE Py 
as above, except 2-ft. 8-ins, by, ins, - 
“s f'n Solid as Porch Columns, § Lom Ly , §-ft. long, cept rs 
h ec. t 150- ‘ore ve, exce 
$65 > oo = Bath. —. diameter, 10-ft. long, each $1.50, Lot SM ak west 


Six 
All rooms convenient by 36-ins., 1¢-ins., 4 light, oom cy rail, gazed, 


and roomy. Size 22x31 feet. eS Fail, 
aa M-102— 











Ee = 
en . A. lar to our “P 
Hifed A, sionileg Bein rome pelted es Ne, 
i= an Glazed D. S. A. similar to our “Tulip”, price 
—_ . Front Doors, 2-8 


x6-8, 1 ¥-ins. thick, 4 panels 



























12-ins. to all re ‘extra heavy bottom rai quened, D. cw A. ‘No. 
1 White Pine $3.50. Our Building Material Catalog will save you 
money on all purchases, No one can compete with us. Write for 
your copy today. 






‘Per * “a ivan ized, 
t Barb Wi u 
ROP Fn reels about]00 Ibe. to the 













Barb Wire te * 9c Res 









asi" pene aed bath, 
lendid porch; every 
convenience, Size 30x30 feet, 





feet long, all nickle 

trimmin, including 

bath cock for hot and cold 

water; lavatory of latest de- 

sign, ‘with high one ree 

back, = “aioceame led, big 

re, nickel plated basin cocks, 
el plated trimmings. PP 7 bined air and 

Closet is latest, most sani- lined cylinder. 

tary Syphon acting, vitreo closet bow!; hardwood valves and connecting Sittings, 

seat and cover, nickel plated s fitted with hard- cut and threaded to connect 

wood, copper lined, low down tank, latest style od Our experts will give you 

working, noiseless working out it. Easily w » | covering any of water works or plumbing quo- 

but for this great Fall Sale we have cut the price in§ tations, We havespecially Stergtave ich 

two. When you order thisoutfit, mention Lot6-AD100. I we mail you without an tion YF -4-— kind. 


Even if you have no intention 
Ss i3 Buys Complete Bath Tub ing, write Ae = 
White enameled, cast iron, one piece, 7 
heavy ny im bath tubs feet tong: fit: 
wi est 6 ic 4 
Best Quality House $§ OS ~. ~y 
. n bath cocks for hot and cold water, nickel p!ated 
— waste and overflow, and i supply 
~ mention Lot 5- 


Finest enameled, cast iron, one piece 
lavatory built; graceful in chigen aun be 
furnished either for straight wall or cor- 
ner of room; trimmed with best nickel 
plated fittings. Lot 5-AD-104, price $6.00, 
40 other st at proportionate prices, 






























‘o. 50 
$872 5 ig +t and Bath; 
very attractive exteri- 
or. Five closets. Airy balcony. 
Size 2 feet by 28 feet. 


















including Fuller 

















tions ior of plane and, rin for 
Send us your Ste oo a ere us info lencing,Gate LH 
Galvanized Fence § 







the personal su- 
gree of Mr. 
ma’. Michaelson, 
he 






















and known from 
ocean to ocean, 
Quality is his cpoaain. Every ° 
gallon has our strongest We have 200 of these outfits, 
een. Our Read ixed —_ bow! latest sanitary construction, syphon 









acting, vitreous bowl, fitted complete with 
hardwood seat and cover, — nickel 
plated hinges Low latest style, § hardened; case 

copper lined tank, Outht tis Lot 5-AD-106. ice $2.85. Just the tool you've been 


Paint at 67¢ per gal. outlast an 
similar paint. If you wantq 
ity paint, write us; or to Mr, 
















Michaelacn'' you prefer. Finest — 
va — »le paint book pub- Write for prices on other styles, also our is price means a material saving if FO 
tPREE. Send coupon, Plumbing and Heating C. 50 in stock. = ” 


alliemae poy pepe ah 


1 am interested in the following. ...............ssscccseseecseees 
Send me, free of cost, without obligation, catalog marked ““X”’ 
Lumber & Mill Work) Heating & Plumbing] House Plans 


Paint Catalog [) Wire & Fence Catalog oO Roofing Book 
My Name is Cercccececssoccconcsoccecccooccesocecoscscnsesesoees® 
















